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Were Jonah’s experiences true to the 
history of ancient Israel? Were they 
meant to be read comically, philosophi¬ 
cally, allegorically, symbolically, or re¬ 
alistically? And is God godly when 
acting beyond the comprehension of 
prophets, let alone ordinary human 
beings? 

These issues, and many more, are 
thoughtfully considered in this meticu¬ 
lously detailed and insightful transla¬ 
tion of the original Hebrew text of 
Jonah as created by Jewish authorities 
during the second half of the first mil¬ 
lennium B.C.E. In these profound and 
enduring tales, realistic events and mi¬ 
raculous incidents merge, and we 
never have to wait long to witness the 
power of God’s love or wrath. 

One of the twelve prophets, Jonah 
faced more challenges in a short span of 
time than any other biblical hero. He 
went to sea and nearly drowned in the 
belly of a great fish. On land, Jonah 
journeyed east to Nineveh, where his 
mission was to spread the word of God 
in a city plagued by evil. He was tested 
by God at every turn. But even during 
his darkest hours, his faith never 
wavered and through all the tumult, he 
always listened for the comforting 
voice of the Lord. 
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Author Jack M. Sasson employs the 
very latest information in biblical 
scholarship to interpret the many 
nuances in Jonah’s seemingly simple 
story. Providing Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, Aramaic, and, occasionally, Syr¬ 
iac and Arabic translations, this work is 
an exciting addition to the world-ac¬ 
claimed Anchor Bible commentaries. 

Jack M. Sasson is the Chairman of the 
Department of Religion at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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Mention “Jonah” and most people will say “the whale.” Check any recent 
translation of the book bearing his name and you will see that there is only a 
"big fish,” hardly ferocious, and occupying three verses of the second chapter. 
Your eye scans the other episodes and you find them to be no less curious in 
what they have to tell about Jonah and his adventures. You make a trip to a local 
library or to a decent bookstore (especially a sectarian bookstore), and you look 
for a commentary on Jonah. You discover that publishers regularly bundle more 
than one “minor” prophet into a single volume in which Jonah either thickens 
the pages of a commentary on a more substantial prophet (Amos or Hosea) or is 
bunched among equally brief texts from the same collection. You notice, how¬ 
ever, that the Anchor Bible series is devoting a volume exclusively to Jonah, and 
you want to know why. 

Jonah is divided into four chapters; but in fewer verses than can be found in 
some individual psalms, the book covers much ground, geographically as well as 
topically. Its main personality, Jonah, faces more predicaments, in a shorter time 
span, than do biblical heroes accorded many more lines of narrative. In Jonah, 
realistic events and miraculous incidents are accorded equal space, and individu¬ 
als never wait long before witnessing God’s power. There is, therefore, an enor¬ 
mous curiosity about this book: Were Jonah’s experiences regarded as true to 
history in ancient Israel? Or were they read comically, symbolically, allegorically, 
parabolically? Should modem readers assess the book anthropologically, as a 
quaint narrative from a distant past? Or should they examine it philosophically, 
as a repository of truths eternal in relevance? 

In order to tackle questions such as these, I have had to devote much space 
to establishing what the book of Jonah says, what ancient translators understood 
it to say, and what contemporary authorities think it should say. The Hebrew of 
Jonah is not particularly difficult, though its narrative prose does differ signifi¬ 
cantly in vocabulary and texture from its hymnic verses (2:3-10). As does any 
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language, however, Hebrew develops meanings and nuances contextually. It is 
therefore not always sufficient to cite dictionaries or grammars when trying to 
pinpoint the import of a particular word or verbal construction; nor is it enough 
to parallel Jonah phraseology with comparable statements in the Hebrew Bible. 
Such correspondences, it is true, can narrow certain choices and distance others; 
but to unlock the sense of a particular passage in Jonah, it is necessary to stick to 
the context, to follow the Hebrew text word by word and phrase by phrase. This 
program is not readily feasible for a good many books in Scripture—Psalms or 
Isaiah, for instance, would need a lifetime to write, and its publication would 
devastate forests. For Jonah, however, it is an ideal schedule because the com¬ 
plete text measures 689 (or 688) words, a length that, statisticians tell us, 
amounts to one-quarter of one percent of the total word count in Hebrew 
Scripture. 

Although I do not always record it, I can assure you that I have evaluated 
every word, every idiom, every phrase, every clause, and every sentence within 
the book. I have taken nothing for granted and have left few philological oppor¬ 
tunities open to me unexplored. The results of this painstaking process do con¬ 
firm many positions of previous exegetes; but I hope you will agree that they also 
have led me to fresh insights and unusual results. I do not expect that my 
conclusions necessarily will convince all readers; but I do hope that they will 
stimulate them to rethink certain opinions that have acquired quasi-canonical 
status. I am especially keen for people to know that only superficially is Jonah a 
“naive,” folklike narrative. Rather, its arguments are highly nuanced and sophis¬ 
ticated and can accommodate many interpretations at the same time. However, 
while theologians may gravitate toward one explanation and humanists to an¬ 
other, no “big bang” solution or approach is likely to clarify the book's diverse 
messages, least of all the notions that Jonah exemplifies blind attachment to 
justice and that he serves to castigate the narrow-mindedness of Jewish repatri¬ 
ates. 

Necessarily, the Notes are most useful to readers who can handle Hebrew; 
but I have sought to make them accessible to those who do not. I have tried not 
to stiffen my writing with grammatical jargon and I have endeavored (probably 
vainly at times) not to be tedious or intentionally argumentative. I could not 
report all opinions about an individual passage that I have examined; but those I 
cite (I hope fairly) are representative of what is suggested. When a current 
opinion has an ancient or a medieval antecedent, I give precedence its due. 

Those who prefer not to follow my philological reasoning might find useful 
three other features of the Notes and Comments portion of the book: 

I. I precede each section by quotations taken mostly from Scripture. These 
extracts mean to herald issues soon entertained in the respective section. 
Occasionally, I would like them also to reveal the intensity of theological 
debate in ancient Israel. 


xi 
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2. I open the Notes to many sections with Introductory Remarks, to 
broaden the perspective on matters germane to their contents. Thus, in 
section V, which features the "big fish,” I discuss various ways that 
animals enter into Hebrew narratives. 

3. In the Comments that conclude the sections, I translate the results of 
my philological inspections into readable prose. I also engage the narra¬ 
tor on how characters are made to behave and how events are plotted. 

I have departed from the usual Anchor Bible format in one other important 
respect: I have split information the series usually reserves for the Introduc¬ 
tion into two chapters that sandwich the Notes and Comments. In the Intro¬ 
duction, I discuss materia] basic to the study of Jonah. I use the bulk of its 
pages, however, to demonstrate why singling out a specific time that Jonah was 
written is an unrealistic, indeed unproductive, enterprise. I reserve for the In¬ 
terpretations a review of various attempts to fit Jonah into a predefined liter¬ 
ary category. I also discuss many facets of the book’s literary style by drawing 
together information developed in the Comments. Because interpreting Jonah 
is by no means akin to solving its philological difficulties, however, readers 
should be prepared for discrepancies, even contradictions, when moving be¬ 
tween these two divisions of the book. 

Otherwise, I have stayed with the Anchor Bible pattern. I should alert you, 
however, to a stylistic idiosyncrasy: I use "God” when Jonah or the narrator is 
referring to the Hebrew deity; “god” when it is being used as a common noun or 
when it is invoked by non-Hebrews. I do so because it is useful for modem 
readers to recognize that Jonah is set in a pagan world, even if intellectual Jews, 
the narrative’s earliest audience, acknowledged the existence of just one divine 
figure. One predicament I could not resolve is how to avoid gender connotation 
when mentioning the Hebrew God. As excuse, I could report that the Hebrew 
language regularly associates masculine forms when citing God; truth to tell, I 
simply ran out of tactics for avoiding the use of “he” or “him” and could not 
abide the cumbersome and wooden English my initial evasions produced. 

It is remarkable how many persons have participated in the creation and 
production of this modest-sized book. I began researching it in Israel, when the 
Hebrew University’s Institute for Advanced Studies invited me to join its “Bible 
as Literature” seminar for 1982-83. For their help and many courtesies I am 
indebted to its then director, Aryeh Dvoretski, as well as to Shabtay Guiron and 
the remarkable Bilhah Gus. With pleasure I acknowledge the valuable com¬ 
ments my seminar colleagues made during that wonderful year: Robert Alter, 
Edward Emerton, Jan Fokkelman, Menahem Haran, Bustenay Oded, Nahum 
Sarna, Uriel Simon, Alberto Soggin, Shemaryahu Talmon, and, ex camera, 
Moshe Greenberg and Jonas Greenfield. I had the good fortune of resuming 
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discussions with Shemaiyahu Talmon when he spent 1987-88 in Chapel Hill as 
fellow of the National Humanities Center. I must also recognize the generous 
hospitality of the ficole Biblique and the privileges its librarians Fathers Marcel 
Sigrist and Emile Puech allowed me. Avigdor Horowitz shared with me both 
insights and space in the Landsberger-Finkelstein Assyriological library on 
Mount Scopus. 

I abandoned research on Jonah when I failed to locate a decent host series 
for it. Playing well the shadkhan, Kyle McCarter brought my predicament to 
the attention of David Noel Freedman and the Anchor Bible. The University of 
North Carolina and its officers, Provost Samuel Williamson and Dean Gillian 
Cell, awarded me a Kenan leave for 1988-89 to complete this volume. I gladly 
thank them all. I acknowledge gratefully the help of John Van Seters, chair of 
my department, in securing that leave. 

A number of colleagues have helped make this volume more accurate, read¬ 
able, or useful: Tamara Eskenazi has commented on the Introduction and the 
Interpretations chapters; Joseph Blenkinsopp has read the Notes and Com¬ 
ments pages, peppering them with sharp queries; Kenneth Hoglund and Lou 
Silberman allowed me to cite unpublished papers; Simo Parpola wrote a note on 
Nineveh that I include in section XI; my colleagues David Halperin and Bart 
Ehrman patiently answered the many questions I had on Rabbinics, New Testa¬ 
ment, and Septuagintal Greek. David and Noah Sasson clarified problems in the 
Vulgate’s Latin. John Van Seters and Brian Schmidt patiently listened to my 
harangues. 

I have a thick folder of letters from David Noel Freedman to confirm every 
tribute the other Anchor Bible contributors have paid to his incredible editorial 
feats. David’s eye can spot typographical errors, isolate ungainly idioms, catch 
infelicitous sentences, and identify mismatched phrases. What David did most 
for me was to ambush me with diverse ways of treating issues, steer me to 
passages that must not be slighted, and tease me into considering other perspec¬ 
tives. He naturally pushed for his pet ideas, but he never imposed them on me; 
he hectored often, but complimented almost as much. I have adapted some of 
his insights and no doubt should have adopted more. During this correspon¬ 
dence I partook of a time in which letter-writing was a serious art form. 1 shall 
miss this perception most of all. 

Theresa D’Orsogna cheerfully accepted the task of preparing the volume for 
publication. I am fortunate that Abigail Bok agreed to copy-edit Jonah. She has 
helped the final version of the book in ways I cannot begin to catalog. I am 
grateful to James Ashmore for preparing the indexes. 

I have dedicated this volume to my parents, who have sacrificed much to 
bring their children to safer shores. My father rarely spoke about his boyhood in 
Mosul, Iraq. Once, long ago, he told me that across the river from where he 
grew up there used to be the center of a mighty Assyrian empire but that there 
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remains of it only the tell where the prophet Jonah is buried. He quickened my 
imagination then, and I would like to think of this book as testimony that the 
spark he ignited is still glowing. 

June 1989 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


GS 


//(stem) 
///j(stem) 
HtD (stem) 
IDB 

IDBSup 

JBL 

IE 

KJV 

LXX 

MT 

Murabba'at 


jV(stem) 
Nahal Hever 


NEB 

N1V 

NJPS 


Radak 


RSV 

TEV 

THAT 

ThWAT 


UT 

v, w 
W 


Greek version of the Minor Prophets from Nahal Hever, 

published in Barthelemy 1963; brief description in 

Wiirthwein 1979: 180 

hiphSl conjugation 

hoph'al conjugation 

hithpa c el conjugation 

G. A. Buttrick, ed., Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1962) 

Supplementary volume to the IDB (1976) 

Journal of Biblical Literature 

The Jewish Encyclopedia, vol. 7 (New York: Funk & 
Wagnall, 1904) 

King James Version 

Septuagint, the received Greek version of Hebrew 

Scripture 

Masoretic Text 

A cave in this wadi yielded a damaged Hebrew scroll of 
the Minor Prophets, published in Milik 1961; brief 
description in Wiirthwein 1979: 152 
niphlal conjugation 

A cave in this wadi yielded fragments of a Greek version 
of the Minor Prophets, published in Barthelemy 1963; 
brief description in Wiirthwein 1979: 180 
New English Bible 
New International Version (1978) 

Tanakh. A New Translation of the Holy Scriptures 
According to the Traditional Hebrew Text (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1985) 

Acronym for Rabbi David Kimhi, a twelfth-century 

Jewish grammarian 

Revised Standard Version (1952) 

Today’s English Version (1976) 

Theologisches Handworterbuch zum Alten Testament, 
vols. 1-2 (Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1976) 

G. J. Botterweck and H. Ringgren, eds., Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Alten Testament (Stuttgart: Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, 1970- ) 

C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook (Rome: Pontifical 
Institute, 1965) 
verse (s) 

Septuagintal ms. of Jonah in the Freer Collection of the 
Minor Prophets. See bibliography under Sanders and 
Schmidt 1927 
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THE BOOK OF JONAH: 
A TRANSLATION 





1 'When the Lord’s command to Jonah the son of Amittay was, 2 “Set out for 
Nineveh, that large city, and declare doom upon it; the wickedness of its citizens 
is obvious to me,” ? Jonah, instead, sought to escape the Lord by heading toward 
Tarshish. Going down to Jaffa, he found a ship that had just come from Tar- 
shish. He paid its hire, then boarded it to accompany the sailors 3 toward Tar¬ 
shish and away from the Lord. 

4 The Lord, however, hurled such furious winds toward the sea that a power¬ 
ful storm raged upon it; the ship expected itself to crack up. 5 Terrified, the 
sailors appealed, each to his own god(s), and, to lighten their load, they flung 
their equipment overboard. As for Jonah, he descended into the vessel’s hold, 
lay down, and fell into a trance. 

6 The helmsman approached him to ask, “How could you be in a trance? Up! 
invoke your god; perhaps god himself b will intercede on our behalf so that we 
may not perish.” ’Turning to one another, the sailors said, "Let’s get together 
and cast lots to find out who is responsible for this calamity of ours.” When they 
cast lots and Jonah was singled out, 8 they questioned him, "Tell us, you who are 
responsible for this calamity of ours: What is your mission and where are you 
coming from? What is your homeland and to which one of its peoples do you 
belong?” 

9 “I am a Hebrew,” he answered them, “and the Lord, God of Heaven, I 
worship—he who made the sea, and the dry land as well.” 10 The men were filled 
with the most dreadful fear and upon learning that it was the Lord he sought to 
escape—now that he admitted it to them—they told him, "How could you have 
done this!” "They went on, “What must we do to you for the sea to calm its 
raging against us, for the sea is becoming increasingly tempestuous?” 

12 "If you lift me up and cast me overboard,” he informed them, “the sea will 
calm its raging against you, for I personally acknowledge that this massive tem¬ 
pest raging against you is on my own account.” "Nonetheless, the men rowed 
hard to bring the ship back to dry land; but they failed to do so, for the sea 
became increasingly tempestuous around them. "They then appealed to the 
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Lord, "Please, Lord, do not have us perish because of this person, and do not 
assess innocent blood against us. Indeed you are the Lord, and whatever you 
desire, you accomplish.” 

15 No sooner did the sailors lift Jonah and cast him overboard than the sea 
curbed its fury. ,6 The men were seized by a powerful fear of the Lord then. 
Offering sacrifices to the Lord, they made him solemn promises. 

2 'The Lord directed a large fish to swallow Jonah. Jonah remained in the 
belly of the fish three days and three nights. 2 Praying to the Lord his god from 
the fish’s belly, ’Jonah said, 

In my trouble, I appeal to the Lord; 

he answers me. 

From Shed’s belly I plead; 
you hear my voice. 

2:4 You cast me in the depths, 
to the core of the Sea, 
while the current engulfs me; 
all your billows and waves 
sweep over me. 

5 As for me, I ponder, 

"Driven from your sight, 
may I yet continue to gaze 
toward your holy sanctuary?” 

6 Water envelops me up to my neck, 

the abyss engulfs me; 
kelp clings to my head. 

7 I sink to the base of the mountains. 

The netherworld, its bars, about me are there for ever; 
but you lift me up from the Pit alive, 

Lord, my god. 

8 Even as my life ebbs away, 

it is the Lord whom I recall. 

Then my prayer reaches you, 
at your holy sanctuary. 

9 —They who hold to empty faiths, 

give up their hope for mercy.— 

10 As for me, voicing gratitude, 

I shall offer you sacrifices; 

I shall fulfill all that 1 vow. 

Rescue is from the Lord. 
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"The Lord spoke to the fish and made it vomit c Jonah upon dry land. 

3 'When once more the Lord's command to Jonah was, 2 “Set out for Nine¬ 
veh, that large city, and report to it the message I tell you,” 3 Jonah did set out to 
Nineveh, complying with the Lord’s wish. (Nineveh was a large city for/to God, 
requiring three days to cross.) 4 5 Hardly had Jonah gone into town a day’s journey 
when he called out, “Forty more days, and Nineveh overturns.” 

Relieving in God, the people of Nineveh instituted a fast and wore sack¬ 
cloth, the prominent as well as the lowly. 6 When the news reached the king of 
Nineveh, he rose from his throne and stripped off his royal mantle; he put on 
sackcloth and sat on dirt. 7 Then, he had the following proclaimed: 

In Nineveh, 

On the authority of the king and his counselors: 

People and beasts—herd or flock— 
must taste nothing, 
must not graze 
and must not drink water. 

3:8 They must wrap themselves in sackcloth 
—people and beasts alike—and 
must appeal to God with fervor. 

Each person must forsake his evil conduct and 
all must turn away from the 
violence they plan against others. 

9 Who can tell? God himself b may consider a change of mind and draw 
away from his anger, so that we may not perish. 

10 When God himself b examined their deeds—for they forsook their evil con¬ 
duct—he renounced plans for the disaster he had threatened against them and 
did not carry it out. 

4 'This outcome was so terribly upsetting to Jonah that he was dejected. 
2 Praying to the Lord, he said, 

Please, Lord, this certainly was my opinion, while yet in my own home¬ 
land; accordingly, I planned to flee toward Tarshish because I realized 
then that you are a gracious and compassionate God, very patient and 
abundantly benevolent, who would also relent from bringing disaster. 
? Now then. Lord, take away life from me, because for me death is better 
than life. 

4 The Lqrd said, “Are you utterly dejected?” 

5 Jonah then left the city, but remained just east of it. He made himself a 
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shelter there and, sitting beneath it in the shade, he waited to see what would 
happen to the city. 6 In order to deliver him from his distress, Lord God directed 
a qiqayon plant, that then rose above Jonah to form a shade over his head. Jonah 
was absolutely delighted over the qiqayon plant. 

7 God himself directed a worm, at the break of dawn, on the morrow; it 
attacked the qiqayon plant so that it withered. 8 With the rising sun, God di¬ 
rected a fierce east wind. As the sun pounded on Jonah’s head, he swooned and, 
longing to die, he thought, “Death is better for me than life.” 

9 God asked Jonah, “Are you utterly dejected over the qiqayon plant?” “De¬ 
jected enough to want death,” he answered. 10 The Lord then said, “You yourself 
were fretting^ over the qiqayon plant, on which you did not labor, nor did you 
cultivate it, a plant that came up one night and perished the next ; 11 yet I myself 
am not to have compassion d on Nineveh, that large city, where there are more 
than twelve myriads of human beings, who cannot discern between their right 
and left hands, and animals galore?” 


a Hebrew, "them.” 

8 Or; "The g/God.” 
c Or: “it vomited Jonah.” 
d Same verb in Hebrew. 
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The Text of Jonah 

This Anchor Bible commentary is on the Hebrew text of Jonah as vocalized and 
punctuated by Jewish authorities (commonly labeled "Masoretes”) during the 
second half of the first millennium c.e. To understand properly the prose and 
poetry of this book and to appreciate better its many possible interpretations, 
however, I inspect variant copies of the Hebrew text, vocalized and otherwise, 
and consult a select number of ancient translations. In particular I examine 
various recensions of Jonah in Greek, Latin, Aramaic, and Arabic. There are 
other translations of Jonah that deserve attention (Coptic, Ethiopic, and Arme¬ 
nian); but I cannot do them justice. 

P. L. Trible’s unpublished doctoral dissertation (1963) is still the most useful 
collection of various readings for Jonah; while I consult it often, I also examine 
its sources when appropriate. Trible’s work has been mined often and by many 
scholars, sometimes clearly without proper acknowledgment; yet it remains a 
singularly sane and useful study of Jonah and I hope it gets published, even in its 
present shape. While not as thorough a gathering of evidence, K. Almbladh’s 
recent study (1986) has many excellent insights. 1 £. Levine’s work on the Tar- 
gum of Jonah (1978) also commonly cites proposals made by other versions. The 
commentaries of J. A. Bewer (1912), W Rudolph (1971), and H. W. Wolff 
(1977, 1986) record similar information. 

Hebrew Text 

The vocalized Hebrew text of Jonah I depend on is printed in the Biblia Hebra- 
ica Stuttgartensia (1967-68) as edited by K. Elliger. This edition is based on a 
manuscript now in Leningrad, and it is datable to 1008/10 c.e. Wadi Murab- 
ba'at in the Dead Sea region has yielded an unvocalized text of Jonah that was 

1 On pp. 41—42, Almbladh (1986) assembles examples that she considers worthy of 
emendation. None of them proves necessary, however. 
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produced almost a millennium earlier (Milik 1961). 2 A comparison between the 
two documents (Milik 1961: 183-84, 205) proves that the differences are mini¬ 
mal and inconsequential as far as the consonants are concerned. The discovery, 
therefore, nicely attests to a relatively stable transmission of Jonah, at least since 
the destruction of the second Temple. Occasionally, however, copyists continue 
to enter divergences (mostly in vowels) down to the present era, and these too 
prove not to be significant. 

Greek Translations 

Jonah was translated into Greek on a number of occasions in ancient times. The 
earliest copy of one of these translations comes to us from the second century 
c.e. It was found at Nahal Hever near the Dead Sea (Barthelemy 1963; a new 
edition is being prepared by E. Tov). I often cite as LXX (“Septuagint”) the 
Greek of Jonah when there is relative harmony among diverse renderings on the 
way to present certain passages. When doing so, I rely on the edition of 
J. Ziegler (1967). But when various Greek translations (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion) record differing solutions to a specific passage, 1 take them from 
Origen’s Hexapla as edited by F. Field (1875). I acknowledge that this is not the 
most precise way of handling the Greek testimony; but I trust that it will satisfy 
most readers. 

Budde 1904: 227-28 assembles differences and discrepancies between Greek 
and Hebrew texts. Trible 1963: 61-64 soberly evaluates them, concluding that 
“the LXX of Jonah is a faithful translation of its Hebrew Vorlage (our Textus 
Receptus)” In the Comments to section IX, however, I show that the Greek 
and the Masoretes differ radically in reporting what transpired in Nineveh once 
Jonah delivers God's message (chapter 3). 

In writing his commentary to Jonah about 396, Jerome studies it passage by 
passage, giving his Latin translation of the Hebrew but also of the LXX. The 
last can be of interest. When I need to cite it, 1 do so from P. Antin's 1956 
edition. (On Jerome’s technique, see Antin’s valuable introduction.) Finally, 
references to Jonah in the New Testament, in Josephus, and in the Apocrypha’s 
Tobit can shed light on the way that certain passages were understood in Roman 
Palestine (see Konig 1906: 753; Goodenough 1953: 226, 1956: 47-49). I take 
these references from readily available translations. 


Latin Translations 

1 rely most on Jerome's translation of Jonah (about 400 c.e.), taking it from 
Antin’s 1956 edition of Jerome’s commentary on Jonah. While we cannot know 

2 Parts from other copies of the Twelve Prophets have also been found in Qumran’s 
caves IV and V; see Schneider 1979: 220-21. 
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how the Hebrew of Jonah was vocalized in his days, it is important to note that 
Jerome favors a rendering that is closer to the Masoretic than to the Greek 
understanding of 3:6-8. When he translates 3:9, however, he does not conform 
to what is implied by its Masoretic punctuation (see the Comments to section 
IX). I occasionally cite from Trible the Old Latin, a composite translation from 
the Greek that precedes Jerome’s work by at least two centuries. 

Aramaic Translations 

In pious circles, the translation of Hebrew Scripture (targum) into Aramaic is 
attributed to Jonathan ben Uzziel, a disciple of Hillel the Elder (first century 
b.c.e. and first century c.E.). The targum of Jonah is a rather free translation 
(occasionally a paraphrase), produced to serve the Jewish communities of the 
Roman period. I rely on Levine's elaborate edition, which uses a manuscript 
now in the Vatican. Because occasionally typographical errors have crept into 
Levine’s work, I sometimes cite W. Wright’s earlier compilation (1857) but 
have also consulted A. Sperber’s (1962: 436-39). I should add that Levine’s 
work is a mine of information on diverse readings and interpretations of Jonah, 
especially those embedded in rabbinic literature. 

The Syro-Palestinian translation served the Aramaic-speaking Christian 
communities of western Asia, apparently from the fourth century on. I have 
used M. H. Goshen-Gottstein’s recent edition of its many fragments (1973), 
which luckily includes a full text of Jonah (pp. 101-4). 

Other Translations 

I have occasionally turned to the Syriac and Arabic (not Saadia's) editions when 
their phrasings obviously betray attempts to interpret Jonah differently. Syriac 
studies have expanded in recent years and can now differentiate among a num¬ 
ber of direct translations of Hebrew Scripture as well as adaptations from Greek 
and Aramaic renderings (s eelDBSup 848-51). Trible (1963: 64-65) summarizes 
a number of features peculiar to the Syriac. A recent analysis of the Syriac of the 
Twelve Prophets (Gelston 1987) suggests that Jonah in Syriac may have origi¬ 
nated among Jews familiar with the Targum. 

The Arabic edition, however, seems to have addressed a Christian commu¬ 
nity and may have depended most on the Syriac and Greek versions. I found 
Wright’s edition for both Syriac and Arabic to suit my purpose well, but also 
consulted the Peshitta Institute’s recent edition of the Syriac text (Gelston 
1980: 40^4). 

In addition to these translations of Jonah, I have consulted a number of 
expositions and homilies, some destined for Jews (for example, midrash on Jo¬ 
nah; Jellinek 1938), others meant for Christians (bountiful overview in Y.-M. 
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Duval’s magisterial study of 1973). L. Ginzberg (1946: 246-53, 1947: 348-52) 
and M. Zlotowitz (1980) assemble much information from medieval Jewish 
commentators. 


The Present Translation of Jonah 

“Anyone who translates a verse [of Scripture] literally is a liar; anyone who adds 
to it is a blaspheming libeler’’ (Babylonian QidduSin 49b). 3 


I think that I can honestly say that 
any translation that has been 
undertaken for the highest and most 
urgent reasons (for example, 
translations of the Bible) or for the 
sheer purpose of philological study, 
has something absurd about it. 


Yet any translation which intends to 
perform a transmitting function 
cannot transmit anything but 
information—hence something 
inessential. 4 


Persons wishing to purchase an English translation of Jonah have a variety 
from which to choose. They may choose the King James (or “Authorized”) 
Version and be assured that they are reading a stylistically literal, albeit occasion¬ 
ally inaccurate, translation. 5 They can also select a rendering that transposes the 
Hebrew into a contemporary English idiom, often paraphrasing to avoid quaint 
formulations (for example, the Good News Bible or Today’s English Version). 
But the majority of recent translations aim at duplicating in English what an¬ 
cient Hebrews would have grasped as they read a particular passage. (“Dynamic 
equivalence” is the current term for this method.) To do so, translators marshal 
a wide variety of tools, from comparative Semitics to textual reconstruction. 6 

Yet, there are perfectly reasonable editions (for example, the Old Testament 
segment of the New English Bible) that do not always alert their readers when 

3 Adapted from Soncino Talmud 1936d: 246. The statement refers to translations of the 
Torah when read in the synagogues of ancient times. See also E. Levine 1978: 12. 

4 The two quotations are from Walter Benjamin. The first appears on p. 135 of his 
Moscow Diary, ed. Gary Smith, trans. Richard Sieburth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1986). The second is taken from p. 69 of his “The Task of the 
Translator,” in his Illuminations, ed. H. Arendt (New York: Schocken Books, 1969). 

5 An exaggerated form of literal translation is Everett Fox's recent renderings of Exodus 
(1986), where (following Buber) he tries to duplicate the syntactic, rhetorical, and com¬ 
positional styles of Hebrew. 

6 On this topic, see the recent paper of Bodine (1987). An insightful collection of opin¬ 
ions and reflections regarding the translation of Scripture is now available in Preminger 
and Greenstein 1986: 31^44. 
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they import a line from an ancient version or when they extensively reshuffle the 
original sequence. I may therefore record now that while I aim for a translation 
that is idiomatic rather than literal, I stay very close to the Hebrew text. This 
confession should give readers fair warning of what not to expect. I shall not 
depend on ancient witnesses to prune away accretions to the “original” Jonah, 
but shall rather aim to make sense of phrases and words in the Masoretic text 
even when credible textual critiques of Jonah have labeled them glosses, have 
assigned them to “later interpolators,” or have simply deleted them. Readers 
should also know that the translation I offer above is not a composite created by 
selecting from the “better” readings available in diverse ancient translations. 

I am not attached to the Masoretic text of Jonah out of religious orthodoxy 
or pious conviction, but because I hold that commentators serve best when 
clarifying what lies before them instead of explaining what they imagine to have 
existed. Nevertheless, I have not ignored divergent readings found in ancient 
translations, but register and discuss them in the Notes. On occasions, when I 
am baffled by a word or a passage, I alert readers to my failure by means of 
italics; but I also invite them to turn to the Notes, where I record diverse 
solutions. 

As regards the ancient versions of Jonah and why they occasionally make 
better sense to us than does the Masoretic text, it is possible, as some scholars 
maintain, that their translators had a “better” text to work with. More likely to 
my mind, however, is that whenever ancient translators faced the kind of diffi¬ 
culty that we shall meet in Jonah, they simply offered the readers good guesses. 
But their goals went beyond simply translating Jonah into familiar tongues, for 
they also deemed themselves expositors of Holy Writ and often felt obligated to 
instruct and edify their Jewish and Christian contemporaries. Therefore, such 
translations of Jonah as those serving Aramaic speakers (the Syriac and targum) 
could not resist the temptation to preach occasionally to their flocks. Under 
such circumstances, the ancient versions of Jonah have achieved an integrity of 
their own and deserve to receive individual scholarly attention. 7 


Jonah Among the "Twelve Prophets" 

We have no information on the shape or transmission of his book before it 
found a location among the so-called Minor Prophets (Senem ( d£dr). Ben Sira 

7 I know of only two monographs devoted to an ancient translation of Jonah: £. Levine’s 
edition of the Jonah targum (1978) and Antin's work on Jerome’s commentary (1956). 
The various renderings in Greek particularly warrant a close treatment. Excellent articles 
on the problems of ancient translations are collected in Carson and Williamson 1988. 
Particularly useful to the issues raised above is Brock’s contribution. 
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(early to middle second century b.c.e.) vouches for the existence of such a 
collection (48:22); but neither he nor any commentator of the Hellenistic or 
Roman periods bothers naming its contents, presumably because they were 
common knowledge. We can only conjecture that the roster of “minor” 
prophets at their disposal is duplicated in our own collection. Arguing that one, 
at most two, translator(s) were responsible for rendering the Minor Prophets 
into Greek, D. A. Schneider deduces that our own series was already in place by 
the third century b.c.e. (1979: 223-24). 

Fortunately, however, the discovery of fragments from a long leather scroll 
of the Twelve Prophets gives us the information we need. This scroll apparently 
dates to the second century c.e. and was hidden in Wadi Murabba c at (Milik 
1961). Four of its fragments contain a complete Hebrew copy of Jonah, by far 
the earliest available to us. Although we are missing from the Murabba‘at frag¬ 
ments the books of Hosea and Malachi (the first and last prophets in our se¬ 
quence), it is still possible to assert that Jonah is located fifth in the series, 
between Obadiah and Micah. This sequence exactly matches the order familiar 
to us from the “Masoretic” edition of Hebrew Scripture. Furthermore, the way 
the text of Jonah from Murabba c at is apportioned duplicates the Masoretic 
division. (On this subject see the Introductory Remarks to section X.) 

Another discovery, this time in Nahal Hever, has yielded fragments of a 
Greek translation of diverse “minor” prophets, among them portions from Jo¬ 
nah (Barthelemy 1963; Wiirthwein 1979: 180). It is not possible to ascertain 
where Jonah stood in the Greek scroll; but in the Greek codices Vaticanus and 
Alexandrinus, Jonah is sixth in the series of prophets, which differs from what 
we have in Hebrew. 8 The order in the two collections is as follows: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Hebrew Hos Joel Amos Obad Jonah Mic Nah Hab Zeph Hag Zech Mai 

Greek Hos Amos Mic Joel Obad Jonah Nah Hab Zeph Hag Zech Mai 

In these sequences, the main difference is the shift of Micah from immedi¬ 
ately following Jonah (Hebrew sequence) to preceding it (Greek order). In both 
collections, however, Jonah follows Obadiah. It is possible, as some contend 
(Rudolph 1971: 335-36; Wolff 1986: 75), that Obadiah precedes Jonah because 
the former was identified with an official of Ahab, hence was regarded as being 
chronologically earlier than Jonah. It is also possible that Jonah succeeds Oba¬ 
diah because the latter opens with “an envoy is sent among the nations” 

8 The list of prophets in 4 Ezra 1:39—40 follows the Greek order. The Martyrdom and 
Ascension of Isaiah (4:22) has its own sequence: Amos, Hosea, Micah, Joel, Nahum, 
Jonah, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zephaniah, Zechariah, Malachi; see Charlesworth 
1985: 163. 
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(rabbinic tradition, picked up in Konig 1906: 748, probably from Delitzsch; but 
note Jer 49:14). But we can be wary of these and any other explanations because 
no single reason has satisfactorily accounted for the Hebrew or Greek sequences 
of prophets among the Twelve, whether it relies on the chronological priority of 
the prophets, on their place of origin and ministry, on their theological perspec¬ 
tives, on the length of their writings, or on the character of their superscrip¬ 
tions. 9 An interest in Assyrian matters may well explain why Micah follows 
Jonah in Hebrew Scripture and why Nahum takes this place in the Greek 
sequence (he prophesied Samaria’s fall a generation after Jonah); nevertheless, 
were we to shift Jonah into any other slot within the sequence of prophets, I 
doubt that we would gain a different understanding of its contents. 10 

The consistent placement of Jonah within the Twelve (and not, say, among 
the Writings) demonstrates that the book was regarded as prophetic even if it 
differs from the others in having barely a sentence of prophecy to relate and 
even if, when it does so, God’s words address foreigners. The fact that God and 
Jonah speak directly to each other in chapter 4 may have helped to ratify 
Jonah’s prophetic credentials; and the entire book—but especially God’s words 
of 4:10-11—comes to be the message to which Israel needs to hark (see Childs 
1978: 127). 

K. Budde (1904: 229) thinks that Jonah was once not included among the 
Minor Prophets and mentions a tradition preserved in a midrash to the book of 
Numbers to prove it: “There are twenty-four books in Scripture. Add to them 
eleven of the minor prophets, excluding Jonah which is a book by itself, the six 
orders and the nine chapters of Torath Kohanim, and you obtain fifty.” 11 But 
the full context of this midrashic passage makes it clear that its author is inter¬ 
ested in numerology more than in literary typology, manipulating all sorts of 
information to reach a cabalistic exegesis of the phrase “captain of fifty” from 
Isa 3:3. 


9 Schneider 1979 is an excellent background to the topic as well as a thorough discussion 
of various theories on the order of prophets in the Twelve. His own theory is ingenious; 
but so are most other proposals. 

10 Schneider 1979: 99 quotes Delitzsch’s comments that Jonah, Micah, and Nahum 
share an interest in God's attributes as given in Exod 34:6-7. (See Notes to Jon 4:2—3.) 

11 Bammidbar rabbah 18:21, cited from Slotki 1939: 734. The “six orders" are of the 
Mishna, and the “nine chapters” refer to sections of a midrashic commentary on Leviti¬ 
cus. 
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The Composition of Jonah 

Components 

The adventures of Jonah occupy four modest-sized chapters in Scripture and 
can be allocated to two contrasting settings: at sea to the west (chapters 1 and 2) 
and at Nineveh to the east (chapters 3 and 4). In turn, each of these settings 
neatly divides into two scenes, the first bustling with nameless foreigners, the 
second occupied only by Jonah and his God. Some scholars find detailed symme¬ 
try between the two settings, most often as paralleling the contents of chapter 1 
to those of 3 and the information of chapter 2 to that of 4. In the Notes, I 
argue that chapters 2 and 4 cannot mirror each other and that the resemblance 
between chapters 1 and 3 is superficial: they gain a false likeness because 1:1-2 
partially duplicates the vocabulary (but not the purpose) of 3:1-2 and because 
3:9 shares the phrasing and sentiment (but not the consequence) of 1:6. 

Jonah is not a homogeneous book, in style or in contents. Not only is there a 
difference in the vocabulary and syntax of the psalm when compared with the 
prose (which is not necessarily a sign of diverse authorship), but the prose of 
chapter 1 differs from what is found in chapter 3, and both differ from the 
narrative style of the fourth chapter. 12 The storm scene in the first chapter 
includes as complete a short story as can be conveyed in a few verses, and its 
contents betray a dependence either on a folktale or on a folktale pattern. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find that the most persuasive studies on the literary 
style of Jonah cite the first chapter as especially well integrated (Pesch 1966; J. 
Fichman, quoted in Preminger and Greenstein 1986: 471-72). But if we ap¬ 
pend to the storm episode the prose verses of chapter 2 ( 1 —3a and 11), we move 
the narrative into the realm of the fabular and may therefore regard the whole 
as a fairy tale. The third chapter, too, may have had an independent life, per- 

12 I quote Licht 1978: 122-23. In the Comments, however, I react differently on some 
of these matters: 

Usually, in the Old Testament, the three “classical” components of exposition, 
main piece, and resolution merge into a single uninterrupted narrative. In the 
Book of Jonah they are episodes, separated by clear breaks or pauses in the 
narrative flow. Each episode is formally treated as a complete story, making some 
(though partial) sense of its own; each deals with a clearly defined theme; each 
has a separate exposition (1, 1-3; 3, 1-3; 4, 1-4) and a proper ending. . . . The 
story is a unity, yet loosely structured. The effect of the loose composition is 
intensified by the insertion of Jonah’s prayer (ch. 2), an independent psalm that 
functions as a poetical intermezzo, enforcing a pause in the flow of the prose. 
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haps as a legend or even a fable, allowing its readers to draw a moral about God's 
mercy (see the Interpretations section). The moves and countermoves re¬ 
ported in chapter 4 are much more consciously written, setting a fine balance in 
words assigned to God and Jonah, embedding a thicker density of paronomasia 
than heretofore, and inventing expressions that are not matched elsewhere in 
Scripture. Unlike its predecessors, which may well have relied on orally circulat¬ 
ing prototypes, the last chapter is more likely to be the product of a learned 
composer (see Comments to sections X and XI). 

The variety of situations Jonah encounters, the presence of a poetic psalm 
within a prose text, the puzzling switches from one divine name to another 
encourage some scholars to label Jonah a “composite.” 13 Indeed, already in the 
Middle Ages, the Jewish exegete Kimhi proposed that what we have of Jonah is 
but an extract of a more complete book now lost to us (Bickerman 1976: 61; see 
Notes to 1:1). It would not be very useful to chart the various opinions on how 
this merging of different materials occurred, for they are many, they are not 
always consistent within themselves, and they rarely muster the support of schol¬ 
arship either widely or for any length of time. 14 Suffice it to say that scholars 
discriminate among independent components on the basis of (1) differing divine 
names (YHWH versus Elohim) 15 ; (2) variations in language and theological 
concerns; (3) modifications in poetic meter; (4) discrepancies that are glossed 
over by interpolations; (5) reduplication of incidents. Predictably, there are 
scholars who reject arguments for Jonah’s composite nature and defend the 
unity of Jonah. While a majority of contemporary commentators belong to this 
category, they do differ among themselves on whether the “original” narrative 
included the psalm of chapter 2 (Landes, Magonet, Stuart, Lacocque, Allen) or 
not (Trible, Wolff). 

In discussing the psalm, I take pains to show that if it is an insertion into the 
prose narrative, it is well suited to Jonah. I am careful to use this language 

13 It is interesting to compare how the midrash and al-Kisal (Thackston 1978: 321-26) 
expand on Jonah The former stays within the outlines of the Hebrew narrative but finds 
occasions to insert pious sentiments and prayers by enlarging scenes, dialogues, and 
descriptions. Al-Kisa^ has much to say about Jonah’s youth, inspired by what is told 
about Samuel in Scripture and about Muhammad in the Hadlth. He reshuffles the 
sequence of episodes (arrival at Nineveh before escape to Tarshish) and provides his own 
framework (loss and recovery of Jonah’s family) to contain a series of adventures that find 
parallels in the stories of Balaam, Abraham, and Tobias, son of Tobit. 

14 See Trible 1963: 67-91, Bewer 1912: 13-24; Allen 1976: 181-84 for reviews of a 
substantial number of proposals. I give only a skeletal bibliography here because most of 
the arguments offered in scholarship are taken up in detail in the Notes. 

15 This has been a vexing issue in Jonah studies because we cannot easily account for the 
change of divine names, Yahweh (Y) and Elohim/ha’Elohim (E, hE). I differentiate 
among these names as used (1) by the narrator (normal type); (2) by characters in third- 
person mode {italics); (3) by quoted characters (bold, * = Jonah). 
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because I recognize that narratives, biblical or otherwise, are rarely created ex 
nihilo and that they may partake of material that at one time or another circu¬ 
lated independently. We do know, in fact, of ancient Near Eastern narratives 
that achieve individuality and integrity even when they draw on materials of 
diverse origins. 16 It may well be, therefore, that Jonah contains the vestiges of 
tales that at one time circulated independently (in a written form or perhaps 
orally): a story about a man of God who pays for his reluctance by threat of 
drowning but who is saved from it by a fish (contrast it with the story of 1 Kgs 
13:11-34); an account of a city that repents in the nick of time (contrast it with 
what happens to Sodom); an anecdote about a holy man who is taught a power¬ 
ful lesson about humility (compare it with the way Balaam is treated). Scholars 


Chapter 

Verse 
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II 

III 
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Y, Y 
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Y, Y 

Y* 

Y, E ? 
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hE 

E 

10 

Y 
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hE, hE 

Y 


n Y 


12 - - 

13 

14 Y, Y, Y 

15 

16 Y, Y 

Various theories are offered to account for this seemingly indiscriminate usage. While 
most of them are credible for chapters 2 and 3 and some of them are plausible for 
chapter 1, they all falter when they tackle chapter 4; see Trible 1963: 82-87; Allen 1976: 
232 n. 21; Wolff, 1977: 170. Magonet (1983: 33-38) offers two sets of highly sophisti¬ 
cated rules; but they change from one Jonah chapter to another. The only hypothesis 
that makes sense is one that acknowledges the lack of any recognizable overall pattern. 
Realism and prudence caution me from straying beyond this statement; but see also 
Notes to YHWH-’eldhim of Jon 4:6 in section X. 

16 The Mesopotamian Gilgamesh, in both its Old Babylonian and its Neo-Assyrian ver¬ 
sions, is an excellent specimen for investigation along those lines because we can identify 
in it nicely integrated fragments from Sumerian and Akkadian myths and legends; see 
the entry ‘‘Gilgamesh’' in the forthcoming Anchor Bible Dictionary. 
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have mined comparative folklore to find tales that parallel something like the 
foregoing, and I cite some prototypes and analogues in the Notes and Com¬ 
ments (see section V). Trible gives a fuller account that includes far-fetched 
proposals (1963: 127-52). 

Unity 

(For further discussion of this topic, see G. H. Cohn 1969: 89-102.) Because 
Scripture is practically the sole witness to Hebrew literature before the Hellenis¬ 
tic period, it is not prudent to be categorical about the original form of the 
episodes now found in Jonah. For the same reason, it would not be judicious to 
assign the composition of Jonah to a single group of Hebrews. What we can say, 
however, is that whoever gathered its components into a single narrative did a 
fairly creditable job; for it is difficult to deny that Jonah does “work” as an 
integrated story. So much so, that if we “deconstruct” Jonah into its constituent 
components, the various episodes will not survive unmodified outside of their 
present shell. 

If I do not resist the possibility that Jonah is a composite from various 
sources, I think it is important to mention the features that allow it to gain unity 
(see the Notes for further elaboration): 

1. placing Jonah in each of the four major scenes; 

2. registering the voice of God at the beginning (1:1-2), middle (3:1-2), 
and end (4:10-11) of the entire text; 

3. repeating God’s injunction on two occasions (1:1-2 and 3:1-2); 

4. having Jonah hark back to initial events (4:2 recalling events of 1:2-3), 
thus imposing a quasi-cyclical format on the complete narrative (see 
Notes to 4:2 and the Interpretations); 

5. distributing marvels in each section- instant manifestation and reversal 
of a storm in chapter 1, protective fish in 2, remarkable turnarounds in 
3, and a series of miracles in 4; 

6. allocating prayers in each major change in setting: the sailors’ in 1, 
Jonah’s in 2, the Ninevites' in 3, and Jonah’s again in 4; 

7. harking back to information in one scene to explain otherwise puzzling 
events in another (the sailors’ awareness of God’s power is necessary to 
understand Nineveh’s change of heart, see the Interpretations); 

8. projecting the promises of sacrifice by sailors (1:16) and by Jonah (2:9) 
into the future, thus establishing intangible links with subsequent 
events; and 
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9. resorting to various literary and stylistic techniques (see also Trible 1963: 

239^41): 

a. distribution of thematic nouns; ra c , “evil”; 

b. distribution of characteristic adjectives among the four chapters 
{gadol “large”); 

c. allocation of thematically crucial verbs to three scenes ( } abad, “to 
perish,” at 1:6, 1:14, 3:9, and 4:10); to two scenes ( niham, “to 
relent,” at 3:9-10 and 4:2; minnd, “to direct, ordain, appoint,” at 
2:1 and 4:6-8); specialized use of ydda', “to realize, know,” at 1:10, 
12 and 4:2;^ 

d. distribution of unique or rare conjugations ( hit ( aSSet in 1:6; hifattep 
in 2:8; hit'alldp in 4:8, see Notes to the last); 

e. distribution of similar phrases in two different scenes (1:6 and 3:9; 
1:14 and 4:2-3, see Notes to 3:9 and 4:2-3); and 

f. repeated use of cognate accusatives, stressing themes of import to 
the tale (cited in the Notes to ra c d gedold of 4:1). 


Dating the Composition of Jonah 

(On this subject see Trible 1963: 104-16; Wolff 1986: 76-78; Schneider 1979: 
104-14.) Although there is no shortage of theories and proposals regarding the 
date of Jonah, few scholars categorically set Jonah in a specific period of Hebrew 
history. Traditional Jewish exegetes and “conservative” Christians identify our 
protagonist with the prophet of Jeroboam II's reign (2 Kings 14). Because, 
however, Jonah is not a writing prophet but rather one about whom narratives 
are recorded, the dating of his book is not a test for religious or theological 
orthodoxy in the same way as is his survival in the fish’s belly. Therefore, tradi¬ 
tionalists can be free to decide whether Jonah himself or a later admirer wrote 
the book bearing his name, even when they do not question the historical 
accuracy of the activities reported in that book. 

Three passages from a single tractate of the Babylonian Talmud demon¬ 
strate that this perspective was known to the rabbis ( baba bathra 14b—15a; see 
Soncino Talmud 1935b: 70-71). The first has Rabbi Johanan (ben Nappaha, 
third century c.e.) listing only Isaiah, Amos, and Micah as contemporaries of 
Hosea. Jonah is conspicuously absent from this roster not because Rabbi 
Johanan doubted his existence, but more likely because he alone was not a 
writing prophet. In the second selection, Johanan goes on to point out that 

17 I do not list here verbs that are very common in Hebrew (’ Umar , ‘ aid , halak ). 
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Hosea was “written along with Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi,” a notion that 
is rehearsed by the third excerpt from baba bathra: “The Men of the Great 
Assembly wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve Minor Prophets, Daniel and the Scroll of 
Esther." We cannot pinpoint when and where the “Great Assembly” operated; 
but for the rabbis, it was after the Restoration, that is, in the postexilic period. 
Most scholars interpret the word “wrote” in the quotation as referring to “pub¬ 
lishing,” “copying,” or even “canonizing” Scripture. If we stay with the basic 
meaning of “to write,” however, the last two testimonies may give us access to 
rabbinic opinions that did not necessarily synchronize a prophet with the writ¬ 
ings attributed to him. 

In current scholarship, the very features that remove the dating of Jonah 
from being a single-solution issue also create problems for the nonoTthodox 
exegete: the book of Jonah has no superscription that tells when or where Jonah 
receives his commission, and it cites by name no other person but Jonah. The 
earliest date assigned to it is, naturally enough, Jeroboam IPs reign (early to 
middle eighth century b.c.e.), when Jonah prophesied. The latest it could be 
dated seems to be about the third century b.c.e., the probable period in which 
Tobit, a book that mentions Jonah, was written (see the Comments to section 
I). Because this leaves us with as much as five centuries of Israelite and Judean 
history, scholars follow various means to narrow the span meaningfully. 

"Historical" Features 

Jonah’s involvement with Nineveh has elicited opposite reactions on the matter 
of dating his book. On the one hand, Kaufmann argues that the story makes 
most sense before Sennacherib, that is, before Nineveh became “a symbol of the 
heathendom despised by postexilic Judaism, but a legendary 'great city’ with its 
own king.” 18 But this view would miss a main thrust of the story that requires 
Nineveh to be a logical choice for divine sanction and an absurd choice for 
God’s change of mind. Other scholars opt for the period in which Nineveh was 
an active metropolis (list in Trible 1963: 104-5); they therefore posit that Jonah 
must have circulated before (but certainly not much after) the fall of Nineveh in 
612 B.C.E. 

On the other hand, some commentators judge the statement, “Nineveh was 
a large city for/to God, requiring three days to cross” (3:3) and the reference to 
the “king of Nineveh” (3:6) as strong evidence that Nineveh was distant from 
the narrator’s (and audience’s) memory. Many estimate that the postexilic pe¬ 
riod makes best sense for the composition of Jonah, as some time must have 

18 Kaufmann 1960: 83. On Kaufmann’s attempt to date Jonah to the eighth century, see 
Bickerman 1976: 55 n. 71. 
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passed for accurate historical knowledge about Nineveh to turn anecdotal. (See 
Allen 1976: 185-86.) 19 

In my Notes to 3:3 and 3:6, I raise doubts about turning to these passages 
to draw any historical conclusion. The statement in 3:3 is not about Nineveh’s 
past, but about how large a metropolis it is, a point that is crucial to God’s final 
argument in 4:11. In fact, Nineveh looms huge in sheer size, second in the 
ancient world only to Babylon, and it is not surprising that, of all Mesopotamian 
cities, Scripture accords these two anecdotal treatment. "King of Nineveh” is 
not a slip of an ignorant narrator, but may actually be a subtle guide to interpret¬ 
ing the story. Beyond the aforementioned features, nothing of historical value 
remains in the book to help us in dating the book of Jonah. 20 

Literary and Linguistic Features 

(See especially Landes 1982.) When scholars turn to Jonah’s language to secure 
a date for the book, they invariably assess idioms and terminology that are 
judged typical of “late” Hebrew and assemble evidence for Aramaic influence 
on it. Often discussed are the following: 

1. nouns such as malldh ("sailor,” 1:5), sepind ("ship,” 1:5), za'ap ("fury,” 
1:15), qerfd (“message,” 3:2), ta'am (“authority,” 3:7), or ribbo (“myr¬ 
iad,” 4:11); 

2. verbs such as e aSat (hithpa c el, “to intercede,” 1:6), Sdtaq (“to calm 
down,” 1:11), minnd (“to direct, ordain, appoint,” 2:1, 4:6-8), qiddem 
("to plan,” 4:2), or c dmal ("to labor over,” 4:10); 

3. verbs and constructions, albeit unique to Jonah, such as hdSab (1:4, with 
an inanimate object), Sdtaq and za c ap (1:15, when applied to sea), hatar 
(1:13, when applied to rowing), yera c } el- (4:1), or bus with inanimate as 
object (4:10); 

4. expressions such as ’elohe haSSdmayim (“God of Heaven,” 1:9) and md- 
Ue- (1:6); 

19 As far as I know, no one in this century has placed the writing of Jonah in the exilic 
period, though it might make sense that Judean exiles would choose as an object lesson of 
God’s mercy another of Babylon's victims. 

20 The same conclusion can be applied to that other scriptural composition which fea¬ 
tures Nineveh: the book of Nahum. As far as I know, no one has noted how close in 
genre Nahum is to the Curse ofAgade (J. S. Cooper 1983), a Sumerian composition that 
allegedly is a witness to the destruction of a major capital city. Both texts include vivid, 
often figurative descriptions of the fortification and fall of cities, divine curses against 
them, and laments over their demise. 
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5. reversal of well-known formulas, such as hannun werahum (4:2, for 
rahum wehannun); 

6. diverse particles such as the relative 8 • (1:7, 12; 4:10), the compound 
prepositions in which it is embedded (heSell -, 1:12; beSellemi, 1:7); 

7. frequent confusion between *el and c al. 

Almbladh 1986: 43-46 opens up an interesting issue regarding authors con¬ 
sciously adopting various styles of writing (for example, many Persian words in 
Esther but not in Nehemiah, whose theme is restoration). As she can find no 
stylistic reason for Jonah’s author to adopt a late language, Almbladh agrees with 
many to locate Jonah in the postexilic period. Landes (1982) has meticulously 
evaluated this evidence, and it allows him to conclude that linguistics do not 
offer a sure guide for deciding when Jonah was composed. Landes shows, in fact, 
that in some cases the author writes good preexilic Hebrew. 21 

Dependence on Earlier Literature 

(Sources are discussed especially in Feuillet 1949: 1122-24; and Trible 1963: 
107-8, 110-12.) Arguments are offered to show that the language of Jonah 
emulates what is found in other prophetic books. Feuillet (1949; critique by 
Trepanier 1951) gives the most elaborate accounting: Jonah’s sea narrative de¬ 
pends on Ezekiel 27; his prayer is a pastiche from Psalms; his involvement with 
Nineveh copies from the Elijah cycle; and his theological sentiments draw on 
Jeremiah and Joel. In the Comments to section VI (Jonah’s psalm) and in the 
Notes to sections X and XI (with regards allusion to 1 Kings 19), I try to show 
that such comparisons are often superficial and do not adequately recognize how 
ideas and phraseology are transmitted in an ancient Israel. 

Jonah, other scholars argue, cannot have appeared before the dissemination 
of Joel’s writings, on which it depends. But it makes little sense to solve a 
difficult problem (the dating of Jonah) by relying on an intractable issue (the 
dating of Joel). It used to be that the composition of Joel was placed in the 
preexilic period (as early as Jehoash’s reign, late ninth century). Although there 
is no agreement on the matter now, Joel is generally placed in the mid-fourth 
century b.c.e. Nevertheless, scholars who recognize the fluidity of Israel’s theo¬ 
logical diction find it prudent to resist crediting the invention of a particular 
religious expression to a single prophet. (Joel, in fact, is a veritable anthology of 
venerable thoughts and sentiments.) More within our power to elucidate (and 
sometimes also to evaluate) is the effectiveness with which a prophet harnesses 
an inherited idea. In the Notes to Jon 3:9, and particularly in those to 4:2, I try 

21 In the use of unassimilated min- (3:8; 4:5) and in the phrasing of way(ye)hi kizroah 
haSiemeS (4:8); Landes 1982: 162*-63*. 
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to show that whenever Joel and Jonah use similar notions, Joel places them in 
their conventional hymnic setting while Jonah gives them a plot function. 


Social and Theological Arguments 

(These points are presented in Clements 1975; Orlinsky 1970; and Landes 
1976: 490.) To establish Jonah’s date of composition, many scholars find it 
necessary to place it in the development of Hebrew theological consciousness or 
to treat it as a document in Israel’s struggle for ethnic integrity. On the one 
hand, Jonah is seen as instructing pagans on the truth of Israel’s God. On the 
other hand, it is said to illustrate the universalistic creed adopted in prophetic 
circles within Israel. In either case, Jonah is regarded as an excellent intermedi¬ 
ate for a change in Israel’s theology and thus reflects a broadening of its intellec¬ 
tual vision. 

Although these two contentions can be argued separately and on diverse 
grounds, I treat them together because they are strongly affected by how broadly 
one casts for evidence. If the book is evaluated from a New Testament perspec¬ 
tive (perhaps because it cites Jonah and his “sign”), Jonah’s mission to Nineveh 
can be seen as endorsing the transport of God’s word to foreign nations. But 
Hebrew Scripture gives such an assessment scant support. Thus, while Elijah 
and Elisha are known to have visited Phoenicia and Aram, their business there 
(whether true to history or otherwise) is not to win souls or to preach repen¬ 
tance. (See also Interpretations.) 

Another manifestation of Gospel exegesis (Orlinsky would call it “eisegesis”) 
is a tendency to report on the “conversion” of the sailors and especially of the 
Ninevites. As the term is used in our days, conversion implies a move from one 
faith to another. In Jonah, neither the sailors nor the Ninevites are expected to 
drop their religious activities in favor of Mosaic law and practices. The sailors 
merely offer sacrifices to a powerful god, an act that any civilized pagan would 
gladly fulfill when grateful for divine interference. 22 The Ninevites promise to 
behave; but for how long? 

In Scripture, in fact, only persons who are already Israelites are urged (or 
reported) to “turn” or "return” (Sub) to the faith of their fathers. Thus, the 
widow of Zareptah’s acknowledgment of the power of Elijah and of his God (1 
Kings 17 and v 24) is no testimony for conversion, because polytheists are under 
no obligation to recognize the greatness of just one deity. Likewise, Ruth’s 
allegiance to Naomi’s God is hardly an expression of conversion; rather, it must 
be seen as part of a complete pledge (1:16-17) wherein, upon her husband’s 
death, Ruth willingly gives up her freedom of movement to attach herself to 
Naomi. While married to Mahlon, Ruth shared his life; so presumably she was 

22 When first-millennium Jewish exegetes describe the sailors’ conversion, they have 
them undergo circumcision. 
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also under the protection of her husband’s god. As a widow with no (male) 
offspring, Ruth could have gone back to her parents’ house, but she chose 
instead to remain with Naomi. In ancient Israel, there were no synagogues or 
churches to attend and, for wives, worship mostly meant partaking of sacrifices 
offered by the husband to his family’s god. 23 

There is only the case of Naaman who, though foreign born, accepts the 
supremacy of the Hebrew God. The narrative in 2 Kings 5, however, is at pains 
to link the land of Israel with Naaman’s newly found faith (v 17) and to excuse 
his involvement with pagan worship (v 18). 

Likewise developed from New Testament premises is the notion that Jonah 
is a “genuine Old Testament witness against a misunderstanding of the election 
of Israel” (Childs 1978: 127). Jonah’s reactions are said by many scholars to 
reflect a tension in Israel between a universalistic and a parochial view of God. 
The thesis, however, is by no means evident. To begin with, God’s opinion of 
Nineveh shifts from strongly condemnatory (1:3) to barely contemptuous (4:11), 
nowhere clearly demonstrating the boundless love of God that allegedly is the 
book’s central idea. (In this regard, see Clements 1975: 18.) Furthermore, there 
is much debate whether universalistic sentiments were ever available to ancient 
Israel. I offer as example the opinion of H. M. Orlinsky, who, though willing to 
place Jonah’s composition in the postexilic period, nevertheless argues forcefully 
for a relatively stable theology throughout Israel’s scriptural history. Israel, he 
maintains, writes about a God who shows interest solely in its own history and 
fate (1970: 213): “the natural God of biblical Israel is a universal God, but not 
an international God.” 24 

There is also an oft-repeated argument for dating Jonah to postexilic times 
that distinguishes between views attributed to the narrator and those of Jonah 
himself. Whereas the former is thought to espouse universalistic or missionary 
beliefs, Jonah is made to hold a particularly unlovely attitude: he is an exclusivist 
who refuses to allow the Ninevites the benefit of divine grace, which he covets 
for himself when in trouble. Jonah, therefore, is said to embody a mentality that 
is best known to us from the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. There, powerful 
leaders among repatriated exiles urge their compatriots to drive away their for¬ 
eign wives and the children they bore them (Ezra 9-10; Neh 9:1-5). 

23 It was otherwise in Mesopotamia, where women did have direct access to the gods. On 
Balaam as a mouthpiece of the Hebrew God, see the Interpretations. 

24 In Orlinsky’s view, Israel has no changing theology with regard to foreign nations, 
whether the evidence comes from Jonah or from any other prophetic book; there are only 
differences in settings due to changing historical conditions (1970: 230-31; also Miles 
1974-75: 178-79 n. 12; G. H. Cohn 1969: 99-100 n. 4). Orlinsky's study of 1967 treats 
phraseology generally accepted as universalistic (Jer 1:5; Isa 42:6, 49:6). I may add here 
that one can arrive at similar conclusions when studying Near Eastern theologies regard¬ 
ing major gods such as Amon, Marduk, and Baal; see S. D. Sperling 1986. 
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Whether the exiles’ call can be considered a xenophobic drive toward exclu¬ 
sion rather than a perfectionist (and probably unsuccessful) program to maintain 
religious identity is a problem for specialists in those particular books. 25 As it 
pertains to Jonah, however, the reasoning presented earlier proves to be not 
always cogent. To begin with, it relies too much on splitting the book’s hypo¬ 
thetical positions into opposite postures. While this is not impossible as a device 
in literary analysis, it can easily distort the narrative’s intent. 26 Second, this 
reasoning underplays some passages (4:2, for example) and dismisses others (the 
psalm in chapter 2, for example) where Jonah openly affirms God’s redemptive 
power. Finally, in the Comments to sections X and XI, I will argue that the 
confrontation between Jonah and God as detailed in Jonah 4 is only tangentially 
due to Nineveh’s survival; rather, its brunt is to engage an issue infinitely more 
complex: is God godly when acting beyond the comprehension of prophets, let 
alone ordinary human beings? 


A Date for Jonah 

Despite its length, this report on the dating of Jonah is but a sample from a 
large literature on the topic. It must be evident that instead of helping us to 
pinpoint a definite date for Jonah, the survey leaves us with contestable clues 
about placing Jonah on either side of that great divide in Israel’s history: the 
Exile-Restoration period (586-438). None of the arguments offered above, 
whether assessed singly or in tandem, is conclusive. Yet, if I am swayed by any of 

25 See the good comments in Blenkinsopp 1988: 173-200, 348-52. He discusses how 
comparatively few were those affected by Ezra’s call and how Judaism remained open to 
proselytes at least through the Roman period. An indication that the dissolution of 
marriages with foreign women is to resolve religious (not necessarily theological) prob¬ 
lems is the fact that an issue is never made about foreign husbands. An interesting 
explanation for the measures taken by Ezra and Nehemiah is K. Hoglund’s (in press). He 
speculates. 

The new rules against intermarriage promulgated, and presumably enforced, by 
Ezra and Nehemiah may be reflective of the larger imperial concerns over secu¬ 
rity in the region signalled by the intensive militarizing of the entire Levant in the 
mid-fifth century. As such, the effort to ethnically circumscribe the postexilic 
community may have been necessary to insure the continued physical survival of 
the socioeconomic cohesiveness of the “assembly of the Exile.” If so, the insis¬ 
tence by imperial officials [Ezra and Nehemiah] on the community’s ethnic sepa¬ 
ration from surrounding groups generated a self-definition that has become the 
lasting legacy of the Achaemenid empire on the descendants of that community. 

26 In the Interpretations, I shall come back to this point, for Jonah is assigned to a 
number of literary categories on this basis. 
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them, it is by the cumulative evidence collected above under the rubric “Liter¬ 
ary and Linguistic Features.” It suggests that a final editing or composing of 
Jonah took place during the exilic, but more likely during the postexilic, period. 
At the same time, however, I acknowledge how little this admission contributes 
to a fuller understanding of this particular book. To begin with, aside from the 
skewed glimpses Haggai, Zechariah, Ezra, and Nehemiah allow us into Judea in 
the first half of the Persian period (that is, until about 430 b.c.e.), the intellec¬ 
tual and political histories of the Jewish people are almost totally open to conjec¬ 
ture. We do not begin to recover useful information about these subjects until 
the Hasmonean period; by then we are in the second century b.c.e. 

“To date” a particular document to a specific period, however, should fulfill 
at least two reciprocal functions: first, the intellectual positions of the period to 
which it is assigned ought to clarify the text; and second, the text should inform 
us about the period in which it is created. In the case of Jonah, whether we 
place it in the early fifth century or in late third century b.c.e., we gain little 
insight either into the text or into the selected period. For this reason, we may 
find it a reasonable tactic when, within a couple of sentences, Wolff (1986: 78) 
moves Jonah’s historical niche from "the last third of the fourth century” to 
“the third century.” (Fuller listing of proposals is found in Trible 1963: 105-7.) 

In fact, to render more meaningful Jonah's historical context, it is not 
enough to hang a date on its final composition, for other considerations beg to 
be entertained. For example, can we establish a time in which narratives about a 
Jonahlike prophetic character first circulated orally or in a written form? Be¬ 
cause Jonah’s adventures (indeed even his words) will occasionally remind us of 
those attributed to Elijah and Elisha, we may wonder whether they imitate 
these prototypes (hence produced later) or share their auspices and circum¬ 
stances (hence contemporaneous). 

Another question to consider is whether we can posit a date when a compo¬ 
sition resembling our own version of Jonah was first penned down or last edited. 
Here the connection with the Jonah ben Amittay of 2 Kings 14 becomes in¬ 
triguing. We may speculate that a collection of narratives was given unity and 
focus by importing the name of this prophet from its context in Kings and 
inserting it rather frequently (eighteen times) into the resulting text. (For possi¬ 
ble reasons, see Interpretations.) 

Finally, can we fix the era in which the complete composition we call “Jo¬ 
nah” entered Israel’s religious literature? It is reasonable to suppose that Israel’s 
storytellers and bards launched a greater number of accounts regarding the 
patriarchs, kings, and prophets than is preserved for us in Hebrew Scripture. 
Some of these tales may have found place eventually in the Apocrypha, Pseud- 
epigrapha, and in midrashic literature; no doubt many more are now lost to us. 

It is possible, of course, that all of these steps occurred at the same time; 
more likely, however, is that they took place independently. If so, then the 
process of assigning a date for Jonah may be less useful an enterprise than is 
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generally assumed, for centuries may separate the invention and oral circulation 
of stories about errant holy men from the artfully narrated and theologically 
sophisticated book we now call "Jonah.” 


Liturgical Use of Jonah 

Judaism 

Act 13:15 states that Paul went to the synagogue at Pisidian Antioch and, after 
hearing the reading of the Law and the Prophets, rose to give a speech. This 
passage is the earliest witness to the practice of supplementing Sabbath readings 
from the Torah with portions extracted from the prophets ( haftardt, sing. 
haftard). Luke 4:16-20, in which Jesus gives a Sabbath lesson from Isaiah to a 
Nazareth synagogue, is sometimes taken as supportive evidence for a regular¬ 
ized, fixed harmony between selections from the Law and those from the 
prophets (see Enc Jud 16.1342-45). If so, then a liturgical practice, which still 
obtains among today’s Jews, may already have existed before the destruction of 
the Temple. 

We cannot tell, therefore, how far back in Jewish history the book of Jonah 
began to serve as haftarah for the afternoon of Yom Kippur, the Day of Atone¬ 
ment; it is certainly in force when the Babylonian Talmud states, "On the day 
of Atonement we read After the death [Leviticus 16] and for haftarah , For thus 
saith the high and lofty one [Isa 57:15-]. At minhah [afternoon service] we read 
the section of forbidden marriages [Leviticus 18] and for haftarah the book of 
Jonah." 27 By Philo’s days (early first century c.e.), it had come to be customary 
among Jews to spend the Day of Atonement in a synagogue, fasting and be¬ 
seeching God ( Special Laws 2.193-203; Colson 1937: 427-35). Today, prayers 
run seamlessly into prayers until late in the afternoon. A few minutes after 
reading the full text of Jonah, worshipers reach the “Closing of the Gates" 
devotional just as God seals the fate of individuals for the coming year. The 
surcease that God allots sinful Nineveh gives worshipers hope that they too will 
partake of divine mercy. 

Christianity 

Until the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council, Roman Catholics drew on the 
book of Jonah for the liturgy of Holy Saturday of Easter Week, the last week of 

27 B. megillah 31a, trans. Soncino Talmud 1938e: 188. Gaster (quoted by Trible 1963: 
248 n. 1) may be correct that the practice was known in the second century c.e., but 
incorrectly cites the Tosefta to the mishna megillah as proof. See Halperin 1980: 55-56. 
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Lent. After the blessings of the new fire, the grain of incense, the paschal 
candle, and preceding baptism, a number of Old Testament lessons (varies from 
seven to eighteen) are read. In one series that features twelve such lessons, six 
are extracted from the Pentateuch (Genesis 1, 5, 22; Exodus 14, 12; Deuteron¬ 
omy 31), four from the prophets (Isaiah 54, 3; Ezekiel 38; Jonah 3), one from 
the Writings (Daniel 3), and one from the Apocrypha (Baruch 3). In the Greek 
Orthodox liturgy for the same day, the entire book of Jonah is read. 28 

Since the Second Ecumenical Council, Jonah is no longer read on Holy 
Saturday. Its third chapter, however, is still read on Wednesdays of the first 
week of Lent (Ember Day), as well as on Tuesdays of the twenty-seventh week 
in alternate years. On Mondays of this last mentioned week, Jonah 1-2 is read. 

Anglicans and Lutherans read portions of Jonah during their three-year lec¬ 
tionary cycles. Anglicans and Episcopalians recite Jonah 3—4 on the Sunday 
closest to September 21, when the Gospel lessons are drawn from Matt 20:1-16 
(“Parable of God’s Reward”) and Phil 1:21-27. Lutherans refer to Jon 2:2-9 on 
Easter evening and quote Jon 3:1-5 and 10 on the Third Sunday after the 
Epiphany. 29 


28 According to the Ambrosian Rite, the complete book of Jonah was read during Ves¬ 
pers on Maundy Thursday. For the history of readings for Holy Week, see Tyrer 1932, 
especially pp. 85—86, 94-95, and 156-60. Faj 1974: 340—45 interprets the meaning and 
purpose of the liturgy. 

29 I am grateful to P. Byron, R. W. Pfaff, and L. Hartsell (all of Chapel Hill) for the 
information I give in this paragraph. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 





I. The Setting (Jonah 1 : 1 - 3 ) 

♦ 


Then, as the Lord stretched out his hand to touch my mouth, the Lord 
told me, “There, I am placing my words into your mouth. As of this 
moment, I appoint you over nations and over kingdoms, to uproot and 
knock down, to destroy and overthrow, to build and plant.” (Jer 1:9-10) 

Shipmates, this book, containing only four chapters—four yarns—is one 
of the smallest strands in the mighty cable of the Scriptures. Yet what 
depths of the soul Jonah's deep sealine sound! what a pregnant lesson to 
us is this prophet! What a noble thing is that canticle in the fish's belly! 
How billow-like and boisterously grand! We feel the floods surging over 
us, we sound with him to the kelpy bottom of the waters, sea-weed and 
all the slime of the sea is about us! But what is this lesson that the book 
of Jonah teaches? Shipmates, it is a two-stranded lesson; a lesson to us all 
sinful men, and a lesson to me as a pilot of the living God. (Father 
Mapple, in Herman Melville’s Moby Dick) 

Who hath not heard the story of Jonas? Jonas was in the whale’s belly: 
the place was very dark: the waves beat on every side: he was drowned, 
yet touched no water; he was swallowed up, yet not consumed; he lived 
without any sense of life; the fish was death, the sea was death, and the 
tempest was death; yet he died not; but lived in the midst of death, he 
could not see, he could not hear, he knew not to whom he might call for 
help; he was taken and carried away, he knew not whither. Let us mark 
well this story: it is a true pattern of our estate, and sheweth what our 
Life is in this world. (John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury) 1 


1 From his A treatise of the Holy Scriptures (1570). Quoted from Bowers 1971: 75. 
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I. THE SETTING (1:1-3) 


1 1 When the Lord's command to Jonah the son of Amittay was, 2 “Set out for 

Nineveh, that large city, and declare doom upon it; the wickedness of its citizens 
is obvious to me,” 3 Jonah, instead, sought to escape the Lord by heading toward 
Tarshish. Going down to Jaffa, he found a ship that had just come from Tar- 
shish. He paid its hire, then boarded it to accompany the sailors 3 toward Tar¬ 
shish and away from the Lord. 

3 Hebrew, "them.” 


NOTES 

1:1. way(ye)hi debar-YHWH } el-y6nd ben- } amittay le } mor. This opening is by 
no means without significant consequences for an understanding of Jonah. We 
need therefore to inspect it carefully. The various translations of Jonah into the 
languages of antiquity (Greek, Latin, Aramaic, and so on) render this opening 
rather slavishly. The Targum, however, makes it clear that prophecy was at stake 
in this narrative by expanding the sentence into whwh p\y\tgm nbw’h mn qdm 
YY bn ywnh br } mty Imymr, ‘‘A prophetic message from God came to be with 
Jonah as follows . . .” (Levine 1978: 55). 

The root hayd in the G-imperfect with a waw-conversive is very common in 
the Hebrew Scripture. Of interest here are two matters: (1) its use in opening 
individual books of Hebrew Scripture, and (2) the consequences of such usage 
for the book of Jonah. 

1. The word way(ye)hi opens a number of books with narratives that the 
Hebrew deemed to be history. In such cases, the verb hayd bears a weakened 
sense and is treated as a stative, with an impersonal subject; Joiion 1947: 293-94 
[J lll.h]. Koehler 1953: 304 labels this usage "hypertrophic.” In such cases, 
either a temporal or a circumstantial clause provides the needed context. A verb 
launches the main activity, and it is most often given in the imperfect with a 
M/w-conversive, but sometimes also in the perfect, with or without a conjunc¬ 
tion; GKC 327 [J ll.f]. A few examples will suffice: 

a. Temporal clauses: way(ye)ht } ahare m6t moSeh . . . wayyo’mer YHWH 
(Josh 1:1; see also Judg 1:1); 

b. Circumstantial clauses: way(ye)ht ^iS } ehad . . . [v 3] we'dld haYS . . . 
(1 Sam 1:1-3); 

c. Temporal + circumstantial clauses (commonly in this sequence): 
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1. (expressed as way(ye)hi ... we . . .): wayfyejhi \ahare mot Sa’ul 
wedawid Sab me- . . . wayyeSeb dawid ... (2 Sam 1:1); 

ii. (expressed as way(ye)hi . . . wayfyejhi): way(ye)hi bime Sepot haSSope- 
tim way(ye)hi ra c db bd’ares wayyelek ’iS . . . (Ruth 1:1); 

iii. (with multiple digressions): way(ye)hi bime ’ahaSweroS . . . bayyamim 
hahem . . . c aSd miSteh . . . (Esth 1:1). 

Only two prophetic books open with wayfyejhi. In the complex introduction 
to Ezekiel, this way(ye)hi is used in a manner similar to the example offered 
under c.iii, thus forcing immediate focus on the prophet, his call, and his vision 
rather than on the content of his divine message. The other example occurs in 
Jonah. 

2. As introduction to the prophetic books, it is much more common to find 
the verb hayd in the perfect with debar-YHWH as its subject. Grether 1934: 
63-76 studied this expression thoroughly and concluded that debar-YHWH is 
nearly everywhere the technical terminology for the opening of prophetic mes¬ 
sage, before and after the exilic periods. Subtle differences, however, can be 
recognized: 

a. Hosea, Joel, Micah, and Zephaniah have debar-YHWH } aSer hayd 
} el + name of prophet. Here the relative pronoun } aSer allows the clause 
to act as a superscript, thus emphasizing debar-YHWH, "(This is) God's 
message that came to such and such prophet.” This formula therefore 
sharpens our awareness of the message instead of informing us about the 
prophet who carries it. Except in the case of Joel, such a formula is 
regularly succeeded by a clause to situate the prophecy in a specific 
period. Once it makes its initial appearance, however, this formula does 
not return in any one of the above-mentioned prophetic books. 

b. Haggai and Zechariah, by contrast, open with temporal clauses before 
proceeding with the hayd formulation. Thus Zech 1:1 has “time” + 
hayd debar-YHWH } el [prophet] . . . le’mdr. This rather abrupt state¬ 
ment is repeated in 1:7 where it (awkwardly) introduces visionary mate¬ 
rial. All subsequent reappearances of debar-YHWH (at 4:8; 6:9; 7:1; 8:1, 
18), however, are cast in a form that is familiar to us in Jonah: wayfyejhi 
debar-YHWH \l. ... 

This observation is relevant, for a check into any Hebrew concordance will 
show that the expression wayfyejhi debar-YHWH } el . . . is found only when 
contexts and circumstances regarding the prophet and his mission are already 
established in previous statements. Thus, in the Book of Kings, once Elijah 
enters the stage wayfyejhi debar-YHWH } el } eliyyahu becomes the standard 
formula by which he receives all subsequent divine messages. The same can be 
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said about many occasions in Jeremiah. Bewer (1912: 28) reached the same 
conclusion, albeit through faulty reasoning. Rudolph (1971: 335-36) offers the 
farfetched opinion that the waw in way(yejhi is meant to connect with the Jonah 
narrative of 2 Kings and/or to make editorial linkings with the last verse of 
Obadiah. 

The compound debar-YHWH appears often in Scripture, and O. Grether’s 
work (1934) offers an exhaustive classification of its usage; see also BDB 182 
(2.a). There is also a brief overview of the same in Schmidt's article for ThWAT 
1.118-22 (iv.l.a, c). An eccentric but very insightful analysis of the same for¬ 
mula is available in the neglected work of H. Masing (1938), who claims that 
“the only way to understand a prophet’s soul, even a little, is to understand the 
expression dafiar iahwe, because it is the very essence of the matter for a 
prophet” (p. 3). 

Despite the commonly held opinion that the use of debar-YHWH betrays 
Deuteronomistic popularization (Stuhlmueller 1970: 175—with statistics), this 
term cannot be restricted to a specific period of biblical prophecy; indeed, in 
view of the simplicity of the construction— debar, “word (of)” + divine name 
or epithet—and the wide attestation of semantic equivalent(s) of this formula at 
all periods and in many areas of the ancient Near East, the Hebrew is not likely 
to have awaited a specific time in order to invent it. 

The divine message that is given in v 2 is not addressed through Jonah to a 
people who are to benefit from its contents; on the contrary, it is meant solely 
for his ear. For in other prophetic texts, whenever God’s word is to reach people, 
either a koh } dmar YHWH (“This is what God is saying”) or a similar formula 
usually succeeds a brief order to the prophet (for example, a 2 Sam 7:5 [Nathan]; 
24:11 [Gad]; 1 Kgs 13:21 [Bethel prophet]). One may also find a verb in the 
imperative ordering the prophet to convey a message (for example, 1 Kgs 12:24 
[Shemaya]). The few cases in which debar-YHWH does not introduce an oracle 
can be found in the narratives regarding Samuel (1 Sam 15:10) or those regard¬ 
ing Elijah (1 Kgs 17:2, 8; 18:1; 21:17). It can also be noted that in these latter 
examples, the prophet's order is for him to "go” (lek, the first three attestations) 
or to “go down” ( qum red). 

ySnd ben-’amittay. I have avoided rendering, "Jonah, ben-Amittay,” which 
would be closer to how Hebrews “heard” such conjunctions of names and patro¬ 
nyms, lest today’s audiences presume that “ben-Amittay” is a family name in 
the style that is now common in modern Israel. 

The versions have preserved differing transcriptions of the prophet’s name 
(LXX, Ionas [undeclined in W, Iona]-, Vulgate, Ionas; Arabic, Yunis ). The 
meaning of ydnd is “dove,” though the Zohar connects it with (haHr hay)y6nd, 
the "oppressive city” of Zeph 3:1. (I give a full quotation of the Zohar passage 
in the Interpretations.) There is nothing exceptional about a name derived 
from the animal world, whether in Hebrew or in other ancient languages: for 
Mesopotamia, see Stamm 1939: 254-55; for Ugarit, see Jirku 1969: 8-9. The 
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same situation obtains in the classical world. In fact, Hebrew knows of other 
personal names derived from the same family of birds ( columbianae): yemimd 
(Jemima), gozal (Gozal), and tor (Tor); see ThWAT 3.586-94 for a discussion 
and full listing. Other etymologies for “Jonah,” whether based on roots such as 
*ynh, “to be strong,” *ywn, “Greece,” or perceived as by-forms of Yehonatan, 
“Jonathan,” are unnecessary and often philologically not plausible (partial bibli¬ 
ography in Rudolph 1971: 335). 

Although "Dove” is a perfectly legitimate choice for Hebrew parents to 
bestow upon a male son—in modern Israel the name is held by women as well— 
many scholars have sought symbolic or even esoteric reasons for its assignment 
to a prophet. For example, Konig 1906: 747b finds it significant that the North¬ 
ern Kingdom prophet Hosea twice alludes to a “dove” that runs to and from 
Assyria (Nineveh): 7:11, "Ephrayim [Israel] is becoming a silly, aimless dove: its 
people appeal to Egypt, but run to Assyria.” The simile is completed in 11:11, 
with the return of the dove from Assyria. 

Recently A. Hauser (1985) has spun a whole reading of the text by exploit¬ 
ing the symbolism of the prophet’s name, and I shall treat such an approach in 
the Interpretations. At this stage, it could be noted that the Bible frequently 
alludes to doves: in listings for sacrificial offerings, as a term of endearment, and 
as an inspiration for similes and metaphors; see, conveniently, McCullough in 
IDB 1.866-67. There are instances in which doves bring good tidings: in the 
famous ending for Noah’s confinement in the ark, as well as in a difficult psalm 
passage (Ps 68:14; for which see Keel 1977: 34; Lipinski 1973; Eerdmans 1947: 
328). 

The name } amittay (LXX: Amathi, with vocalic variations in other Greek 
versions; Peshitta and Arabic omit the first consonant; see Trible 1963: 11) is 
ultimately based on the root ’mn but is more immediately constructed on the 
word ’emet (Jepsen, in ThWAT 1.333 [VI. 1]). The yod at the end of the word 
can be regarded as a hypocoristicon, allowing the name to mean something like 
“Yahweh is steadfast.” The closest etymological equivalents would be names 
likewise based on } mn, but this time from one of its derivatives, \emund (Amnon, 
Amon, etc). 

As to Jonah's background, because he was identified with the Jonah from 
Gath Hepher of 2 Kings 14, he was believed to belong to the tribe of Zebulun 
(see Josh 19:13). But other tribal affiliations are known to tradition, most promi¬ 
nent of which is Asher, because Jonah is identified with the resurrected (resusci¬ 
tated?) son of the Zareptah widow and because Zareptah lies in Asher Territory 
(Zlotowitz 1980: 78). In the Comments to section XI, I quote Jonah’s vita as 
given in the Lives of the Prophets. 

1:2. qum lek } el-nineweh haHr haggeddld uqra 3 c dlehd ki- c dletd rcYdtdm lepandy. 
The verb qum is often used as auxiliary in Hebrew when the main activity is 
reserved for the succeeding verb; see Orlinsky 1969: 34-35; GKC 33-37 
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[X 120.g]; Amsler, in THAT 2.638 [3.c]. This syntactic feature is not appreciated 
enough by modern commentators on Jonah, who therefore often make unwar¬ 
ranted evaluations, treating qum as an active verb. In turn, the verb that is 
affected by the auxiliary, in our case halak, ‘‘to go,” no longer maintains its 
primal meaning, but is attenuated to convey volition rather than direction. 
Vanoni (1978: 126-27) lists nine occasions for this construction in the Hebrew 
Bible, of which seven involve commands to prophets. Magonet’s exposition on 
“movement and counter-movement,” which relies on undifferentiated usage of 
halak in Jonah, is often quite forced (1976: 29-30). For idiomatic reasons, LXX 
and the Vulgate insert a conjunction between the two verbs; see Trible 1963: 11. 

3 el-nineweh . To the prophets of Israel, even to those who lived after Assyria’s 
fall, the name Nineveh was enough to prompt memory of a bitter and long- 
lasting yoke. Zephaniah (2:13) foresees the day that God “will stretch out his 
arm against the north and destroy Assyria; he will make Nineveh a desolation, 
arid as the desert.” When the prophet Nahum asked (2:12), “What has become 
of that lion’s den?” he was sardonically exulting over the fall of Nineveh, “a city 
of crime, utterly treacherous, full of violence, where killing never stops” (3:1). 

The few other references to Nineveh likewise are unflattering. According to 
2 Kgs 19:36-37 (paralleling Isa 37:37-38), one of Nineveh’s temples is the scene 
of Sennacherib’s assassination (see Parpola 1980). The sixth-century b.c.e. 
Greek gnomic poet Phocylides is credited with coining a maxim that betrays 
contempt: “A prudent city riding a rock is better than stupid Nineveh that has 
been destroyed” (cited by Oppenheim 1979: 139 n. 8). An Egyptian demotic 
tale tells how Egyptian gods triumphed when brought into Nineveh’s temples; 
Bickerman 1976: 68. 

Nineveh’s reputation as a center of savage power is reason enough for Jonah 
to have made out of it a paradigm for utter wickedness reprieved by utter mercy. 
But because Scripture gives it prestige as mankind’s first city after the Flood, the 
book of Jonah might have deemed it particularly worthy of reprieve. In 
Genesis’s Table of Nations, Nineveh is recalled as the first city founded by 
Nimrod, son of Kush, as he extended his power northward from Babylon (w 8- 
12; verses ignored in Chronicles): 

Kush fathered Nimrod, who strove to be a tyrant on earth. In fact, he 
was a mighty hunter, facing the Lord. 2 Therefore, when people say, 
“Like Nimrod,” (it means) “a mighty hunter, facing the Lord.” 

Now [Nimrod’s] power bases were Babylon, Uruk and Akkad—all of 
which are in the land of Shin c ar. From this region, [Nimrod] sallied forth 
toward Assyria [read: 3 aSSurd ], founding Nineveh, the broadest city, Ca- 

2 Possibly “measuring up to God,” that is, extraordinary, almost divine, in size, as were 
the Nephilim of old. See Kraeling, cited by Thomas 1953: 263 n. 4. 
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lah and Resen—(the last), between Nineveh and Calah, the mightiest 

city. 3 

Nineveh lies now across the Tigris River from the modern Iraqi town of 
Mosul. Archaeology and cuneiform evidence tell us that Nineveh endured for 
thousands of years, but that its great moments took place in the early first 
millennium, beginning with Shalmaneser I and Ashurnasirpal II (ninth cen¬ 
tury). During the reign of the same Jeroboam (II) in whose reign a Jonah son of 
Amittay prophesied (see the Comments below), Nineveh was yet to reach the 
full glory that it experienced under Sennacherib (704-681). It was then that the 
town achieved massive constructions, with trapezoidal-shaped fortifications run¬ 
ning eight miles around the perimeters. (See further below, under 3:3.) A com¬ 
bined Babylonian and Median force destroyed the city in the summer of 612 
b.c.e., and its population was taken captive. Upon its site on the left bank of the 
Tigris river no other city was founded until Mongol times (Qoyunjik, a suburb 
of Mosul), though two Jewish romances of the Hellenistic period, Tobit and 
Judith, spoke of it as a viable town (Torrey 1922). When Xenophon visited 
Nineveh two hundred years after its fall, he marveled at its remains, yet could 
find no one who remembered its past glories with any accuracy {Anabasis 
3.4.10-12). Classical sources hesitated about its locations, some placing it on the 
Tigris (Herodotus, Arrian, Strabo), others locating it on the Euphrates (Di¬ 
odorus, Ctesias). 4 

Today, the ruins of a palace built by Esarhaddon (681-669) within the 
remparts of Nineveh are given the name Tell Nabi Yunis, "Tell of the Prophet 
Jonah,” and its site is commonly honored as holding Jonah’s tomb (tell al-tawba, 
“Penitence Hill,” Wolff 1986: 147 n. 1). But three other places are similarly 
honored, most prominently one near Nazareth (Mesh’hed); see Marti 1904: 
241. 

One curiosity with regard to Nineveh is the cuneiform writing of its name. 
The sumerogram NINA could look like the sign fiS (which could mean “tem¬ 
ple, house”) within which is placed the sign HA (which could mean “fish”). 
This writing of Nineveh’s name is no doubt based on Assyrian folk etymology, 
and although we really do not know much about its origin and meaning, it has 
not deterred some fanciful reconstruction by those who make connection with 
Jonah’s own sojourn in the fish’s belly. 

haHr haggedold. The accents, conjunctive under haHr and disjunctive under 
haggedold, bind the two vocables and set them slightly apart from the rest of the 
words in the sentence. Indeed, the accents are not alone in highlighting "the 
large city,” for the articles are used here in their capacity as weak demonstratives 

3 On rendering the last verses, see Sasson 1983. 

4 A handy, albeit dated, citation of the classical evidence is available in Smith 1857: 2. 
437-39. 
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(Joiion 1965: 422 [J 137f.I.3]) as if to insist that everyone is aware of Nineveh’s 
reputation as that large city. The LXX, but not the Targum or the Peshitta, 
translates with similar emphasis (Trible 1963: 12). We shall soon note that this 
vocabulary will act as a leitmotif in the prose chapters of Jonah (at 3:2, 3 and 
4:11). But subtle differences registered by accents and contexts will distinguish 
among the various occurrences. Just once, in Jer 22:8, hdHr haggedold is applied 
to Jerusalem; the remaining attestations of the phrase describe foreign (for 
example, Gibeon in Josh 10:2), but more commonly Assyrian, cities. In Gen 
10:2 it is applied to Calah (present-day Nimrud). I have elsewhere argued (Sas- 
son 1983) that in the Table of Nations of Genesis 10 Nineveh is also provided 
with its own appellative, “Broadest of cities,” rehobot But one more citation 
for haHr haggedold as applied to Nineveh should be mentioned here, though the 
full import of this observation will be clearer later: in some manuscripts of Jdt 
1:11 Nineveh is called he polis he megale, “the large city,” and this is but one of 
a number of contacts between Judith and Jonah (see, for now, Delcor 1976: 
273-74;, Dubarle 1966: 152-53). 

uqrd’ ( alehd. To translate adequately a phrase that contains the verb qdra’, 
careful attention has to be paid to the substantives that it regulates, as well as to 
the prepositions with which it is construed. In Jonah, we meet with the follow¬ 
ing occurrences: 


1. qdra’ e al 

2. qdra’ ’el 


a. Imperative: ( qum lek . . .) uqra’ ( aleha . . . (1:2); 

b. Imperative: (qum) qerd”el-’elohekd . . . (1:6); 

c. Imperative: (qum lek . . .) uqrd”eleha’et-haqqerfd ( 3:1); 

d. Perfect: qara’ti (missard It) ’el-YHWH (2:3); 

e. Conversive imperfect: wayyiqre’u ’el-YHWH (way- 
yo’meru) . . . (1:14); 

f. Jussive: weyiqre’u ’el-’eldhim (behozqd) . . . (3:8). 


One can immediately note that the examples with qard’ in the imperative 
are addressed to Jonah, with a more immediate injunction to attend to this act 
when coming from the rab hahobel (2.b: qum uqra’) than when it comes from 
God (l.a, 2.c: qum lek . . . uqrd’). And qdra ’is in the perfect when the subject 
is Jonah (2.d) and in the imperfect (conversive, jussive) when the subjects are 
sailors and Ninevites (2.e, f). 

But our main task here is not to assess meanings and gauge nuances for the 
various idioms in which qard’ ’el occurs; we merely note now that the idea of 
“praying, appealing to someone” is borne by liqro’ ’el, with the construction not 
requiring a noun as direct object (but see 2.c at 3:1, where a cognate accusative 
occurs). If the words of a specific prayer are to be recorded, they are usually 
introduced by a verb referring to speaking (as in 2.e, at 1:14). 
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We need to ascertain here whether grammar requires us to offer perceptibly 
differing translations for the two clauses (1 .a and 2.c) in which the verb qdrd 3 is 
construed with different prepositions. The LXX’s translation for 1:2 has an 
order for the prophet to enter the city in order to proclaim a specific message 
(.kai kerukson en aute). It uses pretty much the same language in rendering 3:2 
and thus implies continuity in the two missions, adding “according to the previ¬ 
ous message I gave you.” (Duval [1973: 54 n. 199; 73] recounts the conse¬ 
quences that emerged among Christian interpreters through this lack of distinc¬ 
tions.) Similarly, the Targum made no distinctions between the two occurrences 
of qdrd* c dl/ } el (Levine 1978: 55, 83; for the remaining versions, see Trible 1963: 
12). Unfortunately, the Murabba c at fragments from the Dead Sea concerned 
with Jonah are not preserved for 3:2, and we cannot tell whether that commu¬ 
nity discriminated between the two passages. 

Modern exegetes generally take their cue from these ancient versions and 
note that the Hebrew text, in all manuscripts, consistently distinguishes be¬ 
tween c al in 1:2 and *el in 3:2. Most scholars, however, follow the LXX in 
sensing no perceptible difference and argue that } el and c al are basically inter¬ 
changeable, especially in “late” Hebrew (see, lately, Brenner 1979: 400). A few 
scholars do offer different translations, but, as far as I can gather, do not draw 
markedly distinct conclusions. Thus, Keil and Delitzsch (1900: 389) object to 
the oft-stated harmonization in meanings but conclude only that in chapter 1 
Jonah is to warn of the need to do penance while in chapter 3 he carries a more 
detailed program to the Ninevites. Magonet (1976: 25-26) suggests that a 
change in Jonah’s prophetic status might be at stake: in the first case, at 1:2, 
Jonah is given a free hand to preach as he will, while in 3:2 he carries a specific 
message. Similar notions are offered by Levine (1975: 56), basing himself on the 
Targum. In der Smitten (1972: 94) translates “und schreie zu ihr hin,” relying 
on a faulty understanding of God’s objection to the Ninevites’ activities; he is 
criticized for it by Wolff (1986: 95). Almbladh (1986: 17) thinks that “ £ lyh is 
probably used for stylistic reasons to make an alliteration [with] Hyh ... 1th 
rim. ” 

Most often, however, those who object to making no distinction between 
the two usages write in a vein that is decidedly equivocal. Landes (1982: 158*) 
reasons as follows: 

The fact that in 3:2 the author of Jonah employs qr } } l in a verse that is 
consciously molded after 1:2 possibly suggests that no difference in 
meaning was intended between the two phrases, and qr } 1 is . . . sim¬ 
ply a stylistic variant of qi 3 1. . . . On the other hand, the possibility 
should perhaps not be ruled out that the author intended a somewhat 
stronger expression with 1 in 1:2 than with 1 in 3:2, because of the 
different content that follows each of these constructions. Thus, in 1:2, 
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qr 3 7 may have the sense of "denounce” which qr 3 } l in 3:2 clearly does 
not have. 

While Hebrew may well interchange 3 el and c al in many passages, the issue is 
not simply a matter of two prepositions used promiscuously; rather, it needs to 
be established that the idioms qdra 3 3 el and qdra 3 c al are interchangeable. We 
therefore need to look at the usage for qara 3 c al, in order to judge whether the 
idiom (or phrase) bears a specific meaning as it is found in Hebrew Scripture 
and whether this idiom (or phrase) has equivalents in which qara 3 3 el is substi¬ 
tuted. 

A. qdra 3 c al with no noun modifiers: 

1. 1 Kgs 13:2: (a prophet comes) wayyiqra 3 ‘ al-hammizbeah bidbar 
YHWH wayyo 3 mer . . . ("He condemned the altar of Bethel on 
God’s order, saying . . .”). Note intended consequences in v 3: (“This 
altar shall be broken up and the ashes upon it spilled”; see also 1 Kgs 
13:4, 32); 

2. Deut 15:9: (a rejected kinsman in need) weqara 3 c aleka 3 el-YHWH "so 
that he condemns you to God.” Note the consequence: “and you will 
incur guilt.” (Similarly Deut 24:15.) See also Exod 22:22-23, where 
God’s response to a similar appeal is registered: "I will put you to the 
sword, and your own wives will become widows and your children 
orphans.” 

This usage, which has qdra 3 c al + pronominal suffix + 3 el -f divine name, 
does have a parallel in an Aramaic text from Elephantine, one that, moreover, 
seems to register a substitution c al for 3 el. In Cowley 7 (see, conveniently, Porten 
1968: 314-17, 156; contra: Toorn 1986), a man protests his innocence in a 
burglary case and is forced to invoke the God: 3 nk mlkyh 3 qr 3 lk 7 hrmbyt% “I, 
Malchiyah, do inform? you before Herembethel . . . (the god among four 
avengers, as follows: I did not enter your house by force).” While this particular 
usage in preposition may be attributable to Aramaic syntax, it ought to be 
assessed in conjunction with example 2.c, above, where qdra 3 3 el + pronominal 
suffix + verb for speaking introduces an appeal. 

B. qdra 3 ( al with the meaning modified by a noun: 

1. magdr. Jer 49:29: weqare 3 u ( alehem magdr missabib, "And they subject 
them [Kedar’s inhabitants] to all-encompassing terror”; see also Lam 
2 : 22 ; 

2. md c ed. Lam 1:15: qdra 3 ( dlay md c ed, “God has called a convocation [or: 
set a time] against me (in which to crush my elite personnel)”; 
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3. hereb. Jer 25:29: ki hereb } ani qore } c al-kol-yoSebe ha’dres, “For I have 
imposed the sword against the earth’s population.” Note play on qard 3 
(in the N stem) c dl in the same verse; 

4. rd c db. Ps 105:16: wayyiqrd* rd c ab ‘ al-ha’dres , “He set famine upon the 
land (destroying every staff of bread).” 

In the preceding examples, qard 3 c al can be further nuanced; what obtains, 
however, is the notion of “imposing an (unpleasant) fate upon something.” In 
none of the citations offered above would a similar meaning obtain were we to 
substitute } el for c al! 

ki- c dletd ra'dtdm lepdnay. The versions (LXX, Vulgate, Targum, and 
Peshitta) use ambiguous elements to render ki; see Trible 1963: 12. It is not 
always possible to distinguish, on purely syntactical grounds, among ki s various 
functions. It can act as an asseverative/emphatic particle or as a subordinating 
conjunction. (On all of these possibilities, see most recently the fine study of 
Schoors 1981.) I acknowledge that ki might here introduce a causal clause, 
“since/because the wickedness of its citizens.” It cannot, as it seems to do in 
some accounts, introduce direct speech: “declare against it that its citizens’ 
wickedness . . .” In fact, this last way of translating ki is not available to He¬ 
brew and should be deleted from the dictionaries. 

By rendering ki as an emphatic particle in the translation given above, I have 
sought to underscore the limited role assigned to Jonah in God’s decision. Ac¬ 
cording to this understanding, God is not consulting his prophet; nor is this 
prophet advised of God’s reasoning. Jonah is merely informed of a decision, and 
no opportunity is given him to debate the matter. This situation stands in sharp 
contrast to the occasions in which God shares with Moses (Exodus 32, Numbers 
14) and Abraham (Genesis 18) an intent to unleash destructive forces from 
above. 5 

The word rd'dtdm needs an observation and a few comments. I treat the 
third-person masculine plural possessive -dm metonymically, that is, as referring 
to the citizens within Nineveh. A more cavalier approach would be to regard the 
mem as an enclitic and to regard the form as *rd c atd (“her [Nineveh’s] wicked¬ 
ness”), to which is appended the enclitic mem. All Hebrew copies of Jonah have 
this plural suffix, as do the Targum, Peshitta, and a few Greek manuscripts. The 
LXX and the Vulgate, however, have a singular suffix (Trible 1963: 13). Arabic 
goes its own way and has “your evil,” Sururakum, thus (wrongly) rendering the 
whole as a quotation to be communicated to the Ninevite (Wright 1857: 109). 
In any case, one wonders whether a particularly clever narrator chose to sand- 

5 Although they differ syntactically, it might well be that ki- c aletd rd c atdm lepdnay of Jon 
1:2 is influenced by what is found in Gen 18:20: za e aqat sedom wa ( amord ki-rabbd wehat- 
td } tdm ki kabedd me’dd, “The outrage of Sodom and Gomorrah is so great, and their sin 
so grave!” (NJPS). 
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wich seven cases of rd c d in the absolute form (at 1:7, 8; 3:8, 10 [twice]; 4:1, 2) 
between the two examples of the noun constructed with pronominal suffixes (at 
1:2 and 4:6, rd c dto). If not coincidental, this condition can be labeled “grammat¬ 
ical inclusio.” 

Less speculative is the observation of Magonet (1976: 22-25) regarding the 
use of rd c d in Jonah. He points out that the word is employed in conjunction 
with the main “characters” of the narrative: there is rd c d of the Ninevites (at 
1:2; 3:8, 10), the ra c d that befalls the sailors (at 1:7, 8), the one that comes from 
God (at 3:10), and the one felt by Jonah (at 4:1, 6). It should be added, how¬ 
ever, that at each one of its occurrences ra c d bears a distinguishing nuance. For 
example, at 4:1 and at its first of two occurrences of 3:10, rd c d helps to smooth 
the transition between different objects of focus. In its other occurrence in the 
same verse, however, the word allows a theosophical pun as it contrasts the evil 
acts of men with the evil punishment they deserve. 

The projection of a theological concern by means of paronomasia is, of 
course, well documented in Hebrew literature. A recent monograph by P. D. 
Miller (1982) is a rich collection of material on the subject. One may tum to his 
selection (p. 116) of examples that contain this particular homily on rd% evil 
acts result in evil punishment (2 Sam 12:7-15; 1 Kgs 21:17-19, 20-24; Isa 31:1— 
3; Mic 2:1-5). One occurrence, not cited by Miller, deserves a new translation 
because it also shares a vocabulary with our passage in Jonah: Lam 1:21-22 
reads. 

They rejoiced, all my enemies who learned of my plight 

Because it is you who did it, 

When you brought on the threatened day. 

May they then become like me! 

When all their wickedness reaches you, 

Deal with them. 

As you have treated me for all my sins. 

The idiom la c alot . . . lipne + personal name/pronoun is poorly attested 
in Hebrew Scripture, where there seems to be a preference for labo } . . . lipne. 
Goitein (1937: 72-73) finds a parallel to this idiom in Gen 6:13, which has qes 
kol-bd§dr ba } lepanay, rendering it as "I decided to put an end to all mankind,” a 
singularly premature understanding of the narrative’s flow, for it anticipates 
God’s decision which does not come until the end of the verse. For our Jonah 
passage, Goitein offers, “and inform them that I intend to do them evil,” but, as 
already pointed out by Wolff (1986: 95) and Rudolph (1971: 335), this transla¬ 
tion also does not commend itself, not only because it misses the counterpoint 
inherent in rd'dtdm, but also because it treats ki in a manner that is unacceptable 
(see above). The Greek versions offer paraphrases (for example, LXX: “for the 
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cry of its wickedness has come up to me”), some of which are obviously influ¬ 
enced by the Sodom narrative of Genesis 18; see Trible 1963: 13-14. 

1:3. wayyaqom yond libroah tarSiM millipne YHWH wayyered yapo wayyimsa } 
} oniyd ba’d tarSiS wayyitten iekarah wayyered. bah labo } Hmmdhem tarSiSd millipne 
YHWH. This intricately worked-out verse contains two sets of activities involv¬ 
ing Jonah and connected by the mention of a ship upon which a thrilling drama 
will unfold. Moreover, as is well attested in biblical narratives, each set of activi¬ 
ties is cast in triplets, featuring three verbs to communicate three facets of the 
events: 


First Set Second Set 


1. intent: 

2. activity: 

3. goal: 


( wayyaqom ) libroah 
(he sought) to escape 
wayyered 

he went down (to Jaffa) 

wayyimsa } 

he found (a ship) 


wayyitten 

he paid (its hire) 

wayyered 

he boarded (the ship) 
labo 3 Hmmdhem 
to accompany them 


In each set, the crucial tarSiSd and millipne YHWH act as framing devices. 
Additionally, each of Jonah’s two series of movements flanks a “static” middle 
one, where a moored ship awaits Jonah’s initiative. Finally, infinitive construc¬ 
tions ( librdah/ldb6 } ) can be found at either end of the series (disregarding the 
tense of the auxiliary verb qum). 

N. Lohfink (1961: 201) finds a concentric structure for this verse but is 
criticized by Rudolph (1971: 338 n. 5) for doing so. Lohfink's layout of this 
particular structure, however, is convincing, even if his other examples drawn 
from Jonah are clearly too forced and facile. 

wayyaqom yond libroah tarSiSd. While qum as an auxiliary verb is unexcep¬ 
tional (see above), here it serves to accentuate Jonah’s contradictory act. One 
Hebrew manuscript (cited by Trible 1963: 14) has the imperfect wayyibrah, thus 
beginning here the series of actions that leads Jonah to board a Tarshish-bound 
ship. The infinitive, however, is a better form for the context. 

As regards the verb bdrah when it is construed with the partitive min-, the 
emphasis is not just on the direction of the escape or the manner in which it 
occurs—hurried, sneaky, or the like—it is also on the object that is being aban¬ 
doned (see Job 20:24; Isa 45:20). If Hebrew wishes to focus on the person or the 
place that is left behind, however, it consistently links the compound preposi¬ 
tion mippene to bdrah. Ibn Ezra had noted this point long ago: “When I 
searched the whole Bible, I never found a word about flight except in connec¬ 
tion with the word pny. . . . And I did not find in regard to Jonah's prophecy 
that he fled mpny God, but only mlpny God.” 
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The phrase libroah millipne YHWH appears also in 1:10 (but note its glar¬ 
ing absence from 4:2). The compound preposition, which is formed out of 
min + le + pene + indirect object, invests Jonah’s flight with direction and 
goal not available to it had mippene been used alone here. Ibn Ezra has com¬ 
pared this clause to Gen 4:16. Realizing how difficult it is to remain close to a 
displeased God (Gen 4:14), Cain is said to have "left the Lord’s presence” 
(wayyese 3 qayin millipne YHWH). To account for Cain's startlingly innocent 
notion about the limits of God’s reach, Ibn Ezra espouses a figurative interpreta¬ 
tion in which Cain is merely trying to escape serving God spiritually (Zlotowitz 
1980: 84). Israel's ancient poets, however, knew better and affirmed God’s omni¬ 
presence in passages such as Ps 139:7-10: 

Where can I escape your will? 

Where can I flee your presence? 

If I climb Heaven, there you are! 

If I penetrate Sheol, here you are! 

If I test the Dawn’s wings, 

Settling at the furthermost Sea, 

Even there will your (left) hand control me, 

Will your right hand grasp me! 

Magonet (1976: 82-84) is impressed by the vocabulary shared by these 
psalm verses and by Jonah 1:3 and finds a "mirror image” structure to the two 
extremities mentioned in v 7 (Heaven // Sheol). These psalm verses, however, 
actually refer to four (not two) compass points and, paradoxically, convey an 
immobility due to a situation acknowledged as hopeless: whether fleeing heaven¬ 
ward, or to Sheol (Hades); whether escaping toward the East, or toward the 
West—the poet acknowledges—there is no escape (Dahood 1970a: 287). For 
our purpose, let it be noted how economically the poet realizes the futility of 
spurning God by merely leaving out -le- from the compound preposition. 

One final remark on the consequences of using millipne rather than mip¬ 
pene: Jonah’s ear has picked up only on lepdnay from God’s statement. We shall 
return to this observation when we consider Jonah’s own explanation for his 
response: qiddamti libroah tarSiSd (4:2). 

tarSiSd. On the forms of the place-name with the locative -d, see Trible 1963: 
14. Targum consistently has ym } , "sea,” in place of Tarshish (Levine 1978: 57). 
Because of the threefold repetition of tarSiS(d) in close proximity, scribes have 
(inadvertently) omitted phrases with similar endings ( homoeoteleuton ) after its 
first occurrence through the second (Greek W manuscript) or after the second 
occurrence through the third (Greek Sinaiticus codex); see Trible 1963: 15, 16. 

Recent overviews offer fine updating of the discussions on Tarshish, its ety¬ 
mology, and its location (Lipinski 1988; Elat 1982; Krantz 1982: 48 n. 44; see 
also Hiising 1907). The place -name has been explained through Semitic roots. 
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for example, by Gesenius: from r$S, “to break into pieces”; by Albright: from 
Akkadian raSaSum, allegedly meaning “to melt metals” (correct meaning: “to 
turn [glass compound] red,” cf. Oppenheim 1970: 93); and by Gordon (1978a): 
from M “wine dark (said of the sea).” Non-Semitic etymologies have also been 
suggested, for example, as a derivative of Greek tarsos, “oar.” 

Tarshish has been located at practically every important Mediterranean trad¬ 
ing station known to present-day scholars: Phoenicia, Asia Minor’s southern 
coastline, Etruria in Italy, Sardinia, even Tartessos in Spain (see Lipinski 1988). 
One can even allude to an inscription of Esarhaddon, king of Assyria ( ANET 3 
290a), which seems to regard Tar-si-si as somewhere to the west of Cyprus and 
Greece. To these suggestions, collected by M. Elat, one could add patristic 
notions that identified Tarshish with Rhodes or Carthage (Duval 1973: 724; 
index, Tharsis). Locating Tarshish is complicated by the ancient translations, 
which either ignored it (for example, the Targum, which merely speaks of “the 
sea”; Levine 1978: 57 n. 1) or linked it to contemporaneous geographical sites 
that superficially sounded like the Hebrew name (see Duval 1973: 74, 364). 
Some exegetes, such as Rashi, understood the term as referring to the sea of 
Tarshish, claiming that Jonah just wanted to be floating as long as possible in 
the mistaken notion that prophecy does not come to sea travelers (Zlotowitz 
1980: 82). John Calvin (1847: 30), who believes it to be in Cilicia, collects many 
other suggestions he deems mistaken; “but men are very bold in dreaming” is 
his terse judgment. 

Although it was certainly not an invented place (as are Eldorado or Shangri- 
la), tarSiS seems always to lie just beyond the geographic knowledge of those who 
try to pinpoint its location. In this way, it might be the Hebrew equivalent to 
the Melukhah and Magan of cuneiform documents and to the hjt-nbw of 
Egyptian inscriptions. It is not probable, however, that Tarshish was a name 
applied to more than one locality at the same time. 

As it concerns Jonah, Tarshish is obviously chosen for its location as the 
geographical and directional opposite of Nineveh, lying to the east of Jerusalem; 
on this venerable interpretation, see Wolff 1986: 100-101. It is also well worth 
remembering that Isa 66:19, which is quoting God, places Tarshish among 
faraway places that “have not heard of my reputation or witnessed my glorious 
presence.” There, former sinners will be sent to spread God’s fame. Jonah, 
therefore, is doubly foolish to think he could escape there. 

On the assumption that Jonah could not have known where to escape until 
he reached Jaffa and found a Tarshish-bound ship, some scholars would delete 
this first mention of Tarshish. Rudolph 1971: 337 (and n. 11) rightly rejects this 
severely rational suggestion. Not only would such a step remove a contrast in 
direction to Nineveh, it would also ruin a nicely balanced threefold repetition of 
the locality (tarSiSd — tarSiS — tarSiSd) within a single sentence structure. More¬ 
over, such a deletion would convey, falsely, that Jonah’s choice of Tarshish as a 
place to escape God was fortuitous and dependent on pure chance. On the 
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contrary, as we shall see, if there is hazard at all, it is that Jonah, who intended to 
go to Tarshish, lost no time whatsoever in finding the proper transport! Ruth 2:3 
and Gen 24:12 are other passages in which the element of chance cannot be 
divorced from a predesired end (Sasson 1979: 45). 

wayyered yapo. There is nothing exceptional about the verb yd rad to connote 
a movement toward a city. One should not, therefore, depend on its use to 
speculate on Jonah’s whereabouts when God first addressed him. It is likewise 
too pedantic to observe that Jonah needed to negotiate a steep descent to reach 
Jaffa, a port that is surrounded by a chain of rocks; Hebrew simply speaks of 
“sailing” by means of the idiom “to descend into the sea” (for example, at Ps 
107:27 and Isa 42:10). We should, however, draw attention to this verb yarad 
because at its future recurrences, at 1:3 and 5 and especially at 2:7, it will 
progressively become invested with a psychological dimension (see Magonet 
1976: 17). 

Jaffa and five millennia of its history are recently surveyed by J. Kaplan 
(1972 and especially 1976). The town was known in documents from Egypt ( ya- 
pu; see Helck 1980), Mesopotamia ( yappu; see Rollig 1980), the Bible (see IDB 
2.970-77; for the spelling yapo’, see Konig 1906: 347), and Greek sources 
(Ioppe, named after the daughter of Aeolus). Jaffa attracted early attention as a 
setting for historicizing tales. We have two Egyptian Ramesside (Late Bronze 
Age) texts, one a nationalistic tale that reveals how Jaffa was captured by means 
of clever military strategies, the other a satire on the life of scribes and messen¬ 
gers that tells how easy it was to seduce Jaffa’s fair damsels (translation: Wilson, 
in ANET 3 : 22-23, 475-79; discussion of military strategies and elaborate paro¬ 
nomasia, Goedicke 1968). Classical tales regarding Perseus and Andromeda are 
cited by Wolff (1986: 102). 

As far as can be ascertained from historical records (Josh 19:46), Jaffa always 
remained outside Hebrew control. During the Assyrian period, Jaffa is listed as 
belonging to Askelon, a Philistine power (ANET^lftl), and it fell into Jewish 
hands apparently only during the rule of Simeon Maccabeus (1 Macc 12:34). 
The narrator of Jonah, therefore, must have chosen it knowing well its status, 
very likely intending to have the prophet seek escape from God’s control even 
before boarding the Tarshish-bound ship. This aim was recognized and shrewdly 
developed by Jewish medieval exegetes; see Zlotowitz 1980: 82-83. 6 

wayyimsa 3 ’onfyd (ba’d tarSiS). The word 3 onfyd, the masculine form of which 
collectively refers to a fleet, has gathered comments because of three factors: (1) 
its vocalization; (2) its etymology; and (3) its relation, if any, to the word sepind. 
(1)1 have no explanation for the fact that most Hebrew manuscripts preserve a 
qames under the first aleph, whereas a qames-hatup is found in each of the other 
attestations (at 1:4 and 5). At any rate the accent on the last syllable explains 

6 This point is lost on Wolff (1986: 102), who regards Jonah’s mention of Jaffa as a 
misinformed historicizing feature. 
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why this shortened vowel is to be found here. (2) Whether the term is derived 
from Semitic, Indo-European, or Egyptian vocabulary; and whether it is to be 
regarded as a Kulturwort or as a loanword that was borrowed from foreign 
merchants are points fully developed and discussed in Krantz 1982: 32. Her 
opinion is that 3 om)>& was a general term for a seagoing ship. (3) See below, at 
1:5 

It is needless to speculate on the size of the ship taken by Jonah. As evidence 
from the Early Bronze Age down to modern times shows, Mediterranean ships 
varied enormously in size, construction, equipment, and company, as well as in 
cargo and passenger capabilities. (On all of these matters, consult Casson 1971: 
157-218, as well as Murphy-O’Connor 1985.) I shall make more specific com¬ 
ments presently on some of these matters. My own notion, which cannot be 
proved, is that the author of Jonah could have had in mind a ship that differed 
little from the Syrian vessel shipwrecked off Cape Galedonia (Bass 1967: 162- 
67; idem 1973). For that matter, I imagine Jonah taking a ship similar to the 
one Bishop Synesius of Cyrenaica boarded in Alexandria about the fourth cen¬ 
tury c.e. I quote a relevant passage from one of the bishop’s letters (Epistle 4, 
latest edition, Vogt 1970: 401-6; Fitzgerald 1926: 80-91): 

The Captain longed for death, so deep was he in debt. There were 
twelve sailors in all, the thirteenth was the captain. Over half the crew 
and the captain were Jews, an untrustworthy people, convinced that to 
send Greeks to their death is to do good. Most were average persons, 
peasants, who have never previously handled a rudder. In one way or 
another, they were all bodily deformed. Whenever we were not in dan¬ 
ger, they made jokes by calling each other not by personal names but by 
the deformity: “Lame,” “Goitrous,” “Lefty,” “Squinty.” 

The verb mdsd 3 (BDB 593), often involves an unexpected discovery or good 
fortune. From Jonah’s perspective, as contrasted to the reader’s or the author’s, 
the fact that he found a ship going to the earth's other extremity must have 
promised a successful flight from God. The collusion of a series of events that 
seem to bode well at the beginning of a long venture, yet prove to be otherwise 
—sometimes disastrously so—is not an unknown motif to the ancient world. 
Suffice it to note that in one other great sea voyage recounted in the Bible, that 
of Paul toward Rome as preserved in Acts 27, sailors who are forewarned of 
disaster nevertheless venture into the sea when the south wind unseasonably 
blows softly into their sails, thus giving them false hopes for an uneventful 
voyage (v 13). 

The better to appreciate Jonah’s good fortune in locating a ship with which 
to make his escape, we need to survey briefly the maritime practices of ancient 
days. 

According to the fourth-fifth-century c.e. tractate of Vegetius, Epitoma rei 
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militaris (4.39), the sailing season for the Mediterranean is limited to four 
months during the year, from the end of May through the middle of September. 
By taking risks, one could stretch this period by as much as two months at either 
end. 7 The ship that takes Paul on one of his sea voyages is doomed, at least 
because it sails after the fast, presumed to be Yom Kippur, that most commonly 
occurs in late September to mid-October (Acts 27:9). This notion is recalled in a 
proverb that urges, "when you bind your lulav, bind your ship.” 8 During the 
bulk of the year, however, the ports of antiquity hibernated; and if harsh winds 
or lack of visibility stymied navigation, stricken ships could not expect help from 
nearby ports. 

Wherever Tarshish was to be found, it obviously lay far from Jaffa, which 
allows us to make our second observation. Travels between major ports took 
much time when vessels averaged two to four knots. Gaza to Byzantium, for 
example, required three weeks in each direction (approximately 850 nautical 
miles). Alexandria to Marseilles, almost twice as far, required a full month one 
way (on this see Casson 1971: 281-96). According to baba bathra 38a-39a 
(cited in Rudolph 1971: 338 n. 14), it took a full year to travel between Spain 
and Israel. Solomon’s Tarshish ships returned home once every three years (2 
Chr 9:21). 

These details about navigation are not needed, of course, to analyze Jonah’s 
theological import; but they must certainly have been common knowledge to 
ancient audiences who, very much like modern readers of science-fiction space 
sagas, recognized the difficulties that distant travels entailed and therefore ap¬ 
preciated the literary value in the accumulation of fortuitous events. 

ba } d tarSiS. More than any other, this phrase reinforces the series of chance 
occurrences that give Jonah false hope. The Masoretic accent on the verb’s last 
syllable has allowed scholars to parse ba } d as an active G stem feminine partici¬ 
ple with future (or permanent) intent. The phrase, therefore, is commonly taken 
to mean either that the ship was heading toward Tarshish or that it was a ship 
that regularly plied the Tarshish route. But there are difficulties in such under¬ 
standings. Bewer (1912: 31-32) realizes that the verb bo 3 directs the movement 
toward the narrator or speaker and refers to BDB (evidently, 98 sub 4) where are 
collected some examples of the opposite sense, that is, away from the speaker. 
Except for one very difficult and ambiguous citation in Isa 47:5, however, all of 
these BDB attestations have b6 3 depending on the imperative of the auxiliary 
verb halak and should be understood to mean something like “go to enter,” that 
is, “proceed in order to reach.” To indicate a direction that is away from the 

7 B6rard 1927: 171 has wonderfully evocative passages on the winds off Syria and the 
havoc they wreak on unseasonable shipping. For convenience’s sake, however, consult 
Casson 1971: 270ff. 

8 Patai 1941: 10. The lulav is a ritual object made of fastened branches that is used 
during the autumn festival of Sukkot. 
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reader, Hebrew normally employs the verb halak. That bo } and halak (without 
prepositions) establish maritime movement in opposite directions is clearly de¬ 
monstrable from 2 Chr 9:21: “The king’s fleet would travel to Tarshish [holekot, 
G stem participle] with Huram’s officers. But once every three years, the Tar¬ 
shish ships would come back [tdbo’nd, G stem imperfect], loaded with gold, 
silver, ivory, monkeys and peacocks (or: baboons).” 

A shift of accent to the first syllable would turn the participle ba } 3 into the 
past tense. This is not necessary, however, for the participle often conveys past 
sense. I consider the phrase ba } 3 tarSiS as implying the ship’s return from a 
distant port. Such an understanding actually underscores Jonah’s haste in escap¬ 
ing God, for the sailors are given little time to recover from their voyage before 
they set sail to Tarshish. 

wayyitten Sekarah. A Jewish exegetical tradition has it that Jonah hired the 
whole ship in his haste to escape God, and this notion permitted speculations on 
Jonah’s wealth. Babylonian nedarim 38a reads, “R. Yohanan observed: He paid 
for the hire of the whole ship. R. Romanus said: The hire of the ship was four 
thousand gold denarii [an incredible sum!]”; Soncino Talmud 1936c: 120. 
Yalkut, quoted in Bewer 1912: 37, is understated: “Jonah was rich.” Another 
equally venerable opinion attributes to Jonah the suffix attached to “wages,” 
thus having Jonah merely purchase a ticket as a passenger. Note Targum: wyhb 
} grh; LXX: kai edoke to naulon autou, “paid his fare,” Vulgate: naulum eius, on 
which see Levine 1978: 58; Trible 1963: 16. Almbladh (1986: 17) thinks that 
the LXX treated as mater lectionis the suffixed consonant h. The wording in the 
Arabic rendering neatly straddles the issue: fa’aHa } almallaha } ajrahu, “He paid 
the sailors his own wage” (as passenger or for hire?). 

Recent commentators are likewise divided over the matter, though the sec¬ 
ond opinion, that Jonah purchased his fare, seems more prevalent. There is even 
disagreement on establishing a referent for the feminine suffix on iekarah. 
Wolff, for example (1986: 102), is sure that Jonah secured the whole ship and 
finds it a delicious irony that the prophet had to do so. Rudolph, by contrast, 
thinks it implausible that Jonah would undertake the expense. The feminine 
suffix, he asserts (1971: 334), should not be linked to the ship, but is to be 
understood in a neuter sense. 

Without entering the debate over Jonah’s personal wealth, I nevertheless 
support the contention that Jonah hired the ship and its crew, for the following 
reasons. First of all, the narrative in chapter 1 speaks only of Jonah and the 
crew. As a matter of fact, the narrative would become too cluttered, and cer¬ 
tainly off-focus, were there other passengers on board. Think how complicated 
the lots-casting scene would have become, for one example! Rudolph meets this 
objection by suggesting that this was a cargo-laden ship; but such a distinction 
between passenger and cargo transports did not obtain in the ancient world. 
Second, the vocable iakar is worthy of attention. As used in Scripture, it clearly 
means wages, for hire of services. (An extended Hebrew sense allows it even to 
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mean “a reward.”) A similar range of meanings is available to the root Skr in 
other West Semitic languages (DISO 299-300), as well as to the vocables idu 
and igrum in East Semitic texts (see AHw and CAD, s.v.). As far as I can 
research the matter, until Roman times (Jones 1964: 866-72) the ancient world 
did not have a specific word for “a fare,” a charge for the purchase of space in 
an expedition, seagoing or otherwise. The information available to me suggests 
that the person who hired a ship and its captain had the right to change its 
destination and, in some cases, its specific function; see Driver and Miles 1952: 
473-75. 

While there is really no definitive rendering for wayyitten Sekarah, it is 
plausible to reconstruct a situation in which Jonah, hasty as he was, hired the 
whole vessel and requested that anchors be lifted promptly! Such a reading can 
yet be bolstered by the vocabulary that follows. 

wayyered bah. We note here that the LXX distinguishes between different 
occasions on which yarad is used, by translating here anebe and previously 
katebe. 

labo 3 Hmmahem (tarSiSd). At stake here is not the verb bo 3 , but rather the 
idiom labo 3 Hm, which is substantially different in meaning, as is clear from Ps 
26:4-5: 

I have neither fraternized with the vain, 

Nor associated with the deceivers, 

I have shunned the evil-doers’ company. 

And have not fraternized with the wicked. 9 

I therefore translate the verb bo 3 here differently from its previous appearance, 
despite the repetition of tarSiSd in both contexts and despite the strong tempta¬ 
tion to find a parallel in usage at Lachish 3:14-16, yrd. St. hsbh ... lb 3 ./ 
msrymh, “General [PN] has moved south in order to enter Egypt” (Pardee 
1981: 3.25). 

The phrase labo 3 Hmmdhem tarSiSd allows us to speculate that far from being 
a mere passenger, Jonah became a member of the crew during that voyage and 
thus tried to escape from God’s vision by joining a crowd. The LXX might have 
had similar notions when it offered tou pleusai met auton, “to sail with them.” 
The irony will be fully explored, of course, when Jonah remains starkly distin¬ 
guishable from the rest. 

As to the third-person plural suffix on Hmmdhem, it is, as in the case of 
rd c dtam of 1:2, metonymic for the ship's sailors (Konig 1906: 457 [$ 346.qj). 


9 lo’-yaSabti Hm-mete-Saw 3 

weHm na c alamim Id 3 3 dbd 3 
$dne 3 ti qehal mereHm 

weHm-reSdHm Id 3 3 eSeb. 



THE SETTING (1:1-3) 


COMMENTS 

God sent Jonah to Ninevy land. 

Jonah disobey my God command 

Paid his fare and he got on board. 

Children, don't do that! 

Don’t you do that! 

Don’t you do that! 

God got his eye on you! 

Don’t you do that! 

Don’t you do that! 

Don’t you idle your time away! 

{Slave song from All Saints Parish, Ga.) 10 

In any piece of literature, the opening lines are crucial, for they give clues to 
the way the narrative will unfold and establish the tone and mood that will 
control the relationship among author, characters, and audience. In the case of 
Jonah, the first three verses are rich with hints that might be overlooked by a 
modern reader, especially one who is unfamiliar with the Hebrew narrative art. 
In the Notes I have focused on the vocabulary in these verses; here I draw the 
conclusions that it suggests. 

The way Jonah begins, way(ye)hi debar- YHWH } el yona . . . le’mdr, is typi¬ 
cal of prophetic narratives in which a series of divine messages are being com¬ 
municated to a prophet. This prophet is himself introduced earlier in such 
narratives by means of an appreciably different language. Therefore, whatever 
sources were available to the narrator of Jonah (a term that is loosely used at this 
stage), what we now have of the book are episodes plucked from many Jonah 
adventures that apparently circulated in ancient Israel. 

Another observation can be made from the use of way(ye)hi debar-YHWH 
} el yond . . . le 3 mor. This language is used most commonly when the adven¬ 
tures of a prophet are of more immediate interest than the words that God 
communicates through him. If there are to be divine messages, these tend to be 
terse, undeveloped, often ambiguous, serving mostly as a backdrop for the 
prophet’s reaction to God's directives. This is certainly the case in Jonah 1 
where, as my grammatical notes on debar-YHWH show, Jonah had nothing to 
communicate to the Ninevites. In fact, God’s statement to Jonah in 1:2 serves 
mainly to launch the narrative toward the misadventures of Jonah. 

Because Jonah invites readers to draw lessons from the way God deals with 

10 Quoted from Charles Joyner, Down by the Riverside (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1984), pp. 163-64. 
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his prophet rather than from the wordings of God’s message, the instruction is 
never bound to one moment in the past. The occasion on which Jonah sought to 
escape God’s summons becomes less important than the way the two react to 
each other at different turns of the narrative. To be sure, this occasion is bound 
to history by mention of Nineveh; but the involvement of any other superpower 
of the time—say Egypt or Babylon—could have led to similar results, though 
perhaps not as pregnantly so. 

This opinion can be bolstered by yet another observation. Jonah, the son of 
Amittay, remains the only character in the whole book to be given a name, and 
it is surely significant that even the king of Nineveh is left anonymous. 11 More¬ 
over, in the book named after him, Jonah is never termed nabi } , but his intimate 
association and easy familiarity with God are characteristic of other prophets 
who likewise experience multiple adventures in the service of God, most notably 
Elijah and Elisha. It is not surprising therefore that ancient exegetes linked 
Elijah to Jonah through homiletics on the name of his father, Amittay. They 
searched Scripture for a candidate who would be suitable as a father to the 
prophet Jonah and settled on the story of the widow from Zareptah (1 Kgs 
17:24). It might be recalled that when Elijah resuscitated this widow’s son, she 
said: “God’s word is truth in your mouth” ( udebar-YHWH bepika 3 emet). 
Hence, these exegetes reasoned, the child was known as ben- } amittay, “Child of 
Truth.” 

This extrabiblical invention might have been spurred by a desire to span the 
period of a century or so that separated the reigns of Ahab (ca. 874-853 b.c.e.), 
when Elijah prophesied, and of Jeroboam II (ca. 793-753). During the latter’s 
reign, a Jonah son of Amittay brought God’s message (2 Kgs 14:23-27): 

In the fifteenth year of Amaziah son of Joash, king of Judah, Jeroboam 
son of Joash, king of Israel began to reign in Samaria, and he reigned 
forty-one years. He was sinful in the sight of God, departing not at all 
from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat who had made Israel sin. 

Yet, it was he who restored Israel’s frontiers from Hamath’s vicinity as 
far as the Dead Sea; this, according to the word of the Lord, Israel's god, 
who spoke through his servant, Jonah the son of Amittay, the prophet 
from Gath Hefer [“Sunken winepress”]. For the Lord observed how very 
bitter was Israel’s plight, with absolutely no ruler, no one to help rescue 
Israel. The Lord did not seek to wipe out the name of Israel from 

11 It may be equally significant, however, that Jonah’s name is repeated eighteen times, a 
number with paronomastic potential (see Sasson 1979: 223). Segert 1980: 127 contrasts 
this condition with another brief narrative, that of Ruth, in which eight persons are given 
names, excluding the genealogy. By contrast, Jonah contains a rather high frequency of 
place-names, and these three—Jaffa, Tarshish, and Nineveh—are cited one, three, and 
nine times, respectively. 
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beneath heaven; rather, he rescued them through Jeroboam son of Joash. 

(See Talmon and Fields, 1989.) 

We need not reconstruct the historical contexts for Jeroboam II or evaluate 
his success as king of Israel; elaborate accounts that often go beyond our sources 
are available in Haran 1967 and Briend 1981. We can, instead, reason why 
tradition as well as some responsible scholars have linked the Jonahs of Kings 
and of the Minor Prophets. This last topic, however, is best entertained in the 
Interpretations section. 

Two more observations are elicited by the philological remarks given in the 
preceding Notes. Our long annotation to q&rd* c al has shown that God did not 
want Jonah to warn the Ninevites into repentance; rather, God wants him only 
to announce their impending doom. In this instance, Jonah’s mission cannot be 
differentiated from that of the angels who went to Sodom. 12 Unlike the Sodom 
occasion, however, Jonah had no one to save from the impending destruction. 
No wonder that Jonah refused his charge, probably fearing the anger of the 
Ninevites. 

We have testimony that this particular perception of Jonah’s mission was 
shared by some Jewish exegetes of the Roman period. Josephus summarized the 
situation in Antiquities of the Jews 9.10.2 as follows: “Having received an order 
to proceed to the kingdom of Ninos and to proclaim, at his arrival to the city, 
that it would lose its hegemony [over Asia, see end of passage], [Jonah] got 
scared and instead of going there, he escaped God’s presence into Jaffa.” That 
Josephus was not alone to share this reading of Jonah’s motivation can be sur¬ 
mised from Tob 14:3-4 where, as it is preserved in some manuscripts, the 
protagonist’s son is to make his escape from Nineveh because of its imminent 
demise, “as it was announced by Jonah [other manuscripts: Nahum] who had 
proclaimed its destruction.” Jerome too shared this understanding of events 
(Duval 1973: 82-86 and in particular 84 n. 75). 

My last observation deals with the way that Jonah meant to escape from 
God. Jonah headed to a port not within Israel’s sphere of influence, hired a ship 
that was headed in a direction away from Nineveh, and tried to meld with its 
sailors. The annotations show how fortunate Jonah was to have fulfilled his 
wishes so easily, which should raise expectations that reversal will not too be 
long in coming. This, I think, is precisely what the ninth-century homily on 
Jonah, the Puke of Rabbi Eliezer, has in mind when it fleshes out details in the 
following way: 

12 It is interesting that the LXX had some notions in this regard, for it has hoti anebe he 
krauge tes kakias autes pros me, “for the cry of its wickedness is come up to me,” thus 
betraying obvious connection with Gen 18:20, wehatta’tdm ki kabedd me } od. See above, 
Notes to 1:2. 
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Jonah went down to Joppa, but he did not find there a ship in which he 
could embark, for the ship in which Jonah might have embarked was two 
days’ journey away from Joppa. In order to test Jonah, what did the Holy 
One, blessed be He, do? He sent against it a mighty tempest on the sea 
and brought it back to Joppa. Then Jonah saw and rejoiced in his heart, 
saying, Now I know that my ways will prosper before me. 13 


13 Friedlander 1981: 66, incorporating the remark of note 6. The same expansion is given 
in the Midrash Yona (Jellinek 1938: 97). 
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II. The Storm-Tossed Ship 
(Jonah 1 : 4 - 6 ) 

♦ 


How could Jonah “flee from the presence of the Lord?’’ Does it not say, 
“whither shall I flee from thy presence, etc.” (Ps. cxxxix)? But Jonah 
said, “I will go beyond Palestine to a land where the Shechinah [God's 
presence] has not revealed itself, for the nations are near to repentance, 
and I will not make Israel guilty.” It is like the slave of a priest who ran 
away from his master. He said, “I will go to a country where my master 
cannot follow me.” His master said, “I have substitutes to fill your 
place.” So when Jonah said, “I will go beyond Palestine to a land where 
the Shechinah has not revealed itself,” God said, “I have messengers to 
act in thy place,” as it is said, “And the Lord sent out a great tempest 
upon the Sea.” 

R. Jonathan said that Jonah had intended to destroy himself [for the 
sake of Israel], as it says, “Take me up and cast me forth into the sea.” 1 


II. THE STORM-TOSSED 
SHIP (1:4-6) 


1 4 The Lord, however, hurled such furious winds toward the sea that a power¬ 
ful storm raged upon it; the ship expected itself to crack up. 5 Terrified, the 
sailors appealed, each to his own god(s), and, to lighten their load, they flung 
their equipment overboard. As for Jonah, he descended into the vessel’s hold, 
lay down, and fell into a trance. 

6 The helmsman approached him to ask, “How could you be in a trance? Up! 
invoke your god; perhaps god himself 3 will intercede on our behalf so that we 
may not perish.” 


a Or: “The g/God.” 


1 From Mekilta, Pisha, Bo, $1, p. 3; cited in Montefiore and Loewe 1974: 17, 560-61. 
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STORMS IN ANCIENT LORE: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Storms over the seas, awesome and beyond human control, fascinated the 
literary mind of antiquity; for, beyond finding in them excellent opportunity to 
use language dramatically, storms permitted the writer to ponder the cosmic 
significance behind such cataclysms by singly or successively contrasting the 
benevolence accorded the survivor to the punishment meted out to the ship¬ 
wrecked. The storm scene in Jonah requires a few introductory words in order to 
permit better focus on the ensuing discussion. From a huge lore preserved from 
ancient times I have selected samplings, but more examples will be involved at 
appropriate junctures. 

Survivors of storms, it was universally acknowledged in antiquity, felt them¬ 
selves graced by the gods. In some cases, their experience was recalled for purely 
personal gains. We have testimony, repeated widely in the classical world, that 
mariners sketched pictures of their experiences on wooden plates that, when 
worn around the neck, elicited both wonder and coins from passersby (for exam¬ 
ple, Juvenal, Satires 14.301; Phaedrus, Fables 4.22; Horace, Art. Poet. 20; see 
Carriere 1975: 167 and compare to Aggada Bereshit 34, for which see Patai 
1941: 5). 

But others saw in their survival signs of divine election to higher call. Thus, 
in his autobiography (Vita 14-16), Josephus recalls how a storm interrupted his 
youthful journey to Rome when on a mission to save fellow priests from an 
unjust prefect. That he survived—one of eighty to do so from a ship carrying six 
hundred passengers—that he succeeded in arguing his case, and that he had an 
audience before a sympathetic Poppaea proved to be major moments in his 
career. 

Perhaps more directly relevant to us are the occasions on which characters 
either fictional or drawn from real life were set within raging seas. The most 
ancient storm scene of all, preserved on an Egyptian papyrus from the Middle 
Kingdom (early second millennium b.c.e.) is embedded in a structurally sophisti¬ 
cated and thematically elaborate fantasy that broods over personal destiny and 
divine tyranny. In this tale, the foundering of the ship takes place immediately 
after its sailors are praised: “Looked they at sky, looked they at land, their hearts 
were stouter than lions. They could foretell a storm before it came, a tempest 
before it broke” (Lichtheim 1973: 212). 

The lesson to be drawn from shipwrecks can be derived from a fictitious 
storm even when it includes historical personalities. For example, Phaedrus, the 
Roman fabulist of the first century mentioned above, made Aeschylus’s contem¬ 
porary, Simonedos of Keos, a hero in a raging tempest in order to drive home a 
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moral lesson: “One's whole fortune lay in one’s head” (Fables 4.22; See Brenot 
1924: 72-73). 

The Apostle Paul makes manifest his dedication to his ministry as well as his 
special election to the task by referring to the three times he came to be ship¬ 
wrecked on God’s service (2 Cor 11:25-27; see Murphy-O’Connor 1985). By 
contrast, Luke’s recreation of one of Paul’s journey (Acts 27; 1-28) is highly 
embellished with elements from Hellenistic romances, albeit based on a histori¬ 
cal event. Paul’s calm amidst the danger, his ability to predict the fate of the 
passengers, his survival of both storm and viper’s bites, all are elements that have 
allowed many to find in Paul’s voyage echoes of Jonah’s experience. 

I cite the chapter in Acts because it allows me to shift to another of the 
lessons that can be drawn from tales regarding storms: that those who do not 
survive are merely paying for guilts earned long before setting foot on a ship’s 
deck. Such is Homer’s opinion on the fate awaiting Odysseus’s brazen crew (The 
Odyssey 12.127-41, 249-446); and such is the opinion of ancient authorities 
who investigated actual cases of sailors lost at sea (Glotz, mentioned by Gernet 
1923: 131 n. 2; see further, Levine 1978: 62 n. 6). G. B. Miles and G. Trompf 
(1976) mention a case that deserves attention. About 419 b.c.e., a man sailed 
with a companion who later disappeared when the ship docked at port. Accused 
by the companion’s family of murder, the man defended himself by offering an 
argument that is quoted by the Attic orator Antiphon (translations: Maidment 
1941: 262 and Miles and Trompf 1976: 262): 

And now, let's look at the signs sent by the gods; in such matters, they 
must weigh more heavily in sentencing. ... I think you know that 
before now many men whose hands are unclean and who have some 
other pollution have boarded ship with others and along with their own 
lives have destroyed those who are pure in matters relating to the gods, 
and that others who are pure, while they have not perished, have experi¬ 
enced the most extreme dangers on account of such [polluted] men. And 
in addition, many in attendance at sacred rites have been revealed to be 
impure and to be hindrances to the performance of the proper ceremo¬ 
nies. But in my case the opposite is true on every count. For all those 
with whom I have sailed have enjoyed good voyages. And wherever I 
attended sacred rites they have always turned out excellently. I claim all 
this as great proof of the charge that the plaintiffs have accused me 
falsely. 

Finally, I allude to two instances in which tempest over the sea and ship¬ 
wreck of fleet were used by writers to comment on the course of human affairs. 
The most elaborate example is found in Herodotus’s account regarding the 
Persian Wars. At books 7 (188) and 8 (10-13), tempests wreck Xerxes’ fleet (see 
also 6.44 regarding Mardonius’s discomfiture). These two storms allow Herodo- 
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tus to illustrate a favorite theme by locating them at junctures crucial to his 
narrative: “All this [storms and consequent havoc upon the Persian fleet] was 
the work of heaven’s providence, that so the Persian’s power might be more 
equally matched with the Greeks, and not much greater than it” (7.12). Im- 
merwahr (1966: 72, 263-67) comments that whether there were in fact two 
storms or just one that Herodotus duplicated for didactic purposes (264 n. 77), 
Herodotus’s construction is absolutely logical. We shall soon have occasion to 
quote yet another storm from book 8 (118-20), one that shed light upon Xerxes’ 
character as perceived by Herodotus. 

The other example comes from the Hebrew Scripture and is preserved in 
two versions found in 1 Kings and 2 Chronicles. By focusing on the activities of 
Jehosaphat, a king who invited ambiguous feelings, the incident shows how 
storms reflected God’s judgment on human schemes. 


1 Kgs 22:49-50 

Jehosaphat constructed Tarshish 
ships to sail to Ophir for gold. But 
he did not sail, because the ships 
were wrecked [qere: niSberii; ketib: 
n§brh\ at Ezion-Geber. Ahaziah son 
of Ahab [king of Israel] then 
proposed to Jehosaphat: "Let my 
officers sail on the ships with your 
own officers.” But Jehosaphat would 
not agree. 


2 Chr 20:35-37 

King Jehosaphat of Judah entered 
into partnership with King Ahaziah 
of Israel, thereby acting wickedly. 

He joined with him in constructing 
ships to sail to Tarshish (laleket 
tarSiS), making them in Ezion- 
Geber. Eliezer son of Dodavahu, of 
Mareshet, prophesied against 
Jehosaphat, “Since you have made a 
partnership with Ahaziah, the Lord 
will shatter your work.” The ships 
were wrecked (wayyiSSaberu) and 
therefore were not able to sail to 
Tarshish. 


In comparing the two versions, I first note that the account in Kings has 
Jehosaphat readying Tarshish-type ships to retrieve the gold of Ophir. By the 
Chronicler’s time, however, the destination has become Tarshish, a land that in 
Scripture comes to symbolize goals doomed to fail. Second, the relationship of 
the kings of the divided kingdoms is timed differently within each version. In 
Kings, Ahaziah proposes to equip a new fleet when Jehosaphat's original venture 
fails. That Jehosaphat turns Ahaziah down is deemed a virtue, allowing 
Jehosaphat to end his reign on a relatively positive note. In Chronicles, an 
odious partnership with the wicked Ahaziah compromises Jehosaphat’s recti¬ 
tude. An otherwise unknown prophet, Eliezer, communicates God’s displeasure. 
As a result, the destruction of the fleet becomes a sinister omen regarding the 
fate of Judah. 
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NOTES 

1:4. waYHWH hetil ruah-gedold 3 el-hayyam way(ye)hi sa c ar-gadol bayyam 
weha’oniyyd hissebd lehissaber. In sentences within continuous narratives, spe¬ 
cial emphasis is placed on the subject by modifying the usual order of the 
Hebrew sentence, which is verb, subject, object/complement. In this verse we 
find a construction in which the subject is introduced by a wenv-conjunctive. 
The verb, in past tense, is given next, with the complement following it. Such a 
construction, which shifts the focus from the activity to the actor, is more 
common to poetic or legalistic writing and therefore in Jonah will be encoun¬ 
tered in the psalm of chapter 2 and in the royal proclamations registered in 3:4 
and 3:7. In the narrative, however, the construction is found only here and in 
two other passages, where it draws attention to matters of special significance (at 
3:3 and 4:11). 

What is worthy of annotation here is the fact that three examples of such a 
construction are clustered within a few words of one another: (1) applied to God 
as he hurls the stormy winds; (2) applied to the ship as it recognizes its plight; 
and (3) applied to Jonah as he reacts to the storm. 

waYHWH hetil (ruah-gedold) \el-hayyam. The Vulgate recognizes this em¬ 
phatic construction by translating Dominus autem . . . (Trible 1963: 17). 
When referring to the Hebrew god, the book of Jonah uses both YHWH and 
Elohim. Once, at 4:6, we find YHWH-Elohim (see there). Elohim, unlike 
YHWH, need not be a name, for it is merely the plural form of the Hebrew 
word for “deity”; 3 elohim , therefore, can stand for “God” or for “gods,” with a 
lowercase initial consonant. Because of this difference in employment two sepa¬ 
rate issues confront the reader of Jonah: first, how to recognize the instances in 
which 3 elohim is used as a common noun rather than as the name of God, on 
which see below, at 1:5; and, second, how to assess the narrator’s choices in 
using either term to refer to God, a topic to be broached on another occasion. 

The verbal form, hetil, is derived from the causative conjugation (H stem) of 
the verb twl. But both the LXX ( kai kurios eksegeire pneuma [mega] epi ten 
thalassan) and the Targum (wYY 3 rym rwh-rb l-ym 3 } translate with “the Lord 
raised up a great wind,” suggesting that they presumed *hittil to be a (nonat- 
tested) H stem perfect of natal, “to lift”; see Almbladh 1986: 18. 

All occurrences of the verb twl (in the //stem), construed with the preposi¬ 
tion } el, are to be found in this unit of Jonah. (One occurrence in Job 41:1 is 
difficult to assess.) Magonet (1976: 16-17) finds a “causal relationship” among 
all four occurrences in Jonah (at 1:4, 5, 12 [twice]), and refers to this verb as 
exemplifying activities that “are revealed not merely on the level of the narrative 
itself, but also on the ‘subliminal’ level of the word that repeats and repeats itself 
through the episode.” We can buttress such a remark by first recalling that in 
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other biblical passages, the preposition c al serves our verb to indicate the direc¬ 
tion to which an object is hurled (1 Sam 20:33; Jer 16:13; 22:26, 28; Ezek 32:4). 
When the preposition } el is used, however, the narrative focuses on the inten¬ 
tion behind the act of hurling rather than on the consequence and direction of 
that act. About these subtle divergences in usage, a number of observations can 
be made. First of all, when the verb twl is linked with V rather than with c al, as 
it is in v 4, it is obvious that God’s anger is not directed at the sea, as is found in 
other biblical passages. Rabbinic literature might have been sensitive to this 
particular possibility, for it contains remarks to the effect that God limited the 
storm only to the area of Jonah’s ship. 2 

Second, when the verb bvl is linked with } el rather than with ( al, as it is in 
v 5, it suggests that the sailors did not cast their load overboard to lighten the 
ship only, but that they sought to appease the sea with offerings. That such a 
response to the sea’s raging waves is not farfetched is suggested by classical 
writers who speak of libations poured over the ship’s stern (Morrison and Wil¬ 
liams 1968: 120, quoting Hipponax). I shall have more to say on sacrifices 
aboard ship at 1:16. 

Last, especially after Jonah’s declaration regarding his role in inviting the 
storm, recourse to *el rather than c al in the idiom duplicates (in v 12) and 
completes (in v 14) the series of activities inaugurated in v 4 (see further at 
1:14). This particular observation will be sharpened as I annotate the next 
phrase, ruah gedold. 

With the above in mind, it becomes fairly obvious why Goitein’s opinion 
(1937: 67 n. 8) that 1:4a “could have been eliminated without affecting the 
narratives” misses the point; if tolerated, this step would remove the initial line 
in a complex narratological counterpoint. 

The words ruah gedold, which I render here by “furious winds,” are said 
always to come from God (Job 1:19). The attributive gedold (omitted by the 
LXX, but not by the Greek of Symmachus) refers here to the volume of the 
wind that is generated rather than to its velocity or strength. To evoke the latter 
characteristics for a divinely dispatched east wind ( ruah-yam ), Exod 10:19 uses 
hazdq me } od as adjective. (Note, too, that in this passage God’s injection of a 
storm to remove the locust is conveyed by hapak, “to stir up,” a verb that will 
concern us also in 3:4.) Belonging to God’s storehouse ( } 6sar , consult BDB 70a 
[sub 3 d]), winds may themselves serve as messengers, a motif available also to 
Akkadian literature (see Reiner 1985: 65-66). For our purpose it is worth noting 
that a wind, said to be geddld as well as hazdq, can forecast God’s desire to 
address his prophet (I Kgs 19:11). I find unnecessary and unuseful the attempts 
to link the conjunction of God, wind, and sea to the creation narrative of 
Genesis 1. (See also below at 4:8.) 

2 To buttress the same point, midrashic literature cites also the prefixing of an article to 
the word “ship” in 1:5; Zlotowitz 1980: 87. 
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way(ye)ht sa c ar-gadol bayydm. The sa'ar/se'ard, which can indicate God’s 
own presence (Job 38:1; 40:6; Ezek 1:4; Zech 9:14), is deemed a sign of God’s 
anger against nations (BDB 704). In this note, I want to focus on the way the 
root is treated in its four Jonah occurrences. 

The verb sa c ar, “to storm, rage,” is found in two passages that view the 
storm from the sailor’s perspective (at 1:11 and 1:13). It is very clever on the 
narrator’s part to make the sea the subject of this verb, for the sailors do not 
know why the storm broke over them. Conversely, the narrator uses the noun 
sa c ar when he (1:4) and Jonah (1:12), aware of God's plan, need to refer to the 
raging tempest. This clear-cut distinction might, of course, be fortuitous. But if 
otherwise, it may provide a subtle reinforcement to a point that is important to 
the narrator: the sailors were pagans and could well have regarded the sea, yam, 
as the source of their woe (see, conveniently, Ringgren in ThWAT^.645-51). 
That this contrast might have been nurtured by the author can be bolstered by 
examining way(ye)hi in this phrase. 

way(ye)hi may be taken as a verb with an impersonal subject, or it could have 
sa c ar as its subject. Either understanding is possible, for the issue is not really a 
grammatical one but one of philology and interpretation. Were we to render it 
impersonally, “and there was a great storm upon the sea,” then God’s activity 
would not be limited to hurling the winds but would include raising the storm. 
This perspective could in fact be promoted by “linking” the two clauses through 
duplication of gedold/gadol as adjectives for mah/sa c ar. But to render the phrase 
“and the tempest (that is, the great storm) raged upon the sea” would give the 
storm its own creative force once the wind quickened upon the sea. 

We can note a similar dichotomy in meaning as we gather references and 
previous suggestions regarding yam, “the sea.” Its eleven attestations are all 
located within this particular sequence in Jonah 1. While the narrator (at 1:4 
[twice]) and Jonah (at 1:9) know who is controlling the upsurgings of the sea, 
the sailors do not; and they can only try to mollify the sea’s anger (at 1:5; see 
above). Even when Jonah makes it clear that the sea is within God’s domain, 
the sailors stubbornly attribute to it an independence that is natural in pagan 
mythology (see at 1:11, 13, 15 [twice]). Consequently, Jonah can only respond 
to them by using their own vocabulary (at 1:12 [twice]). 

This philological inspection yields a surprising result, for it would indicate 
that to the end, the sailors have not given up their cosmological view; it would 
seem, in fact, that they have merely enlarged their pantheon to include one 
more deity that needs to be cajoled: Jonah’s God, YHWH. Too, this inspection 
gives reason to understand why, when Jonah utters his psalm from within the 
fish’s bowel, he avoids using yam, potentially the name of the Canaanite sea god, 
preferring the less ambiguous, albeit more poetic, yammim (2:4). Such an obser¬ 
vation will be picked up and enlarged when we discuss the way the psalm is 
tailored to fit only Jonah. 
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weha’ontyd hiSSebd lehiSSaber. This clause brings the drama initiated in 
heaven swiftly and neatly down to earth. It does so on a number of levels: 

1. Syntactically. The syntax of the phrase, with waw + subject + verb + ob¬ 
ject/complement, forces the attention on the subject, as it did at the beginning 
of this verse and, as we shall see, as it will do when Jonah regains the audience’s 
attention (v 5). 

2. Paronomastically, or more precisely onomatopoeically, hiSSebd lehiSSaber 
captures the sound of planks cracking when tortured by raging waters. Such 
aural bravura must have pleased a listening audience that also included all who 
sounded their words as they read. 

3. Psychologically. In all biblical attestations but this one, the subject of haSab 
is animate. This problem has led commentators: 

a. to depend on non-Hebraic usage in order to capture a translation (for 
example, RSV; NEB: “The ship/boat threatened to break up”; see 
Targum: “sought to break in pieces”; Calvin: “cogitabit frangi” [1847: 

3 ?]); 

b. to fudge on the basic meaning of this verb in the D stem, hiSSeb (for 
example, NJPS: “the ship was in danger of breaking up”); 

c. to guess from content (for example, LXX: ekinduneuen [fou] sun- 
tribenai, “was in danger of being broken”; similarly Vulgate: peri- 
clitabatur conteri); see Trible 1963: 17; 

d. to revocalize (for example, huSSebd [G. R. Driver 1950: 69-70], mean¬ 
ing “and the ship was reckoned to be breaking up”; haSdbuhd [Ehrlich, 
following D. Kimhi 1912: 264], meaning “they (the sailors) reckoned it 
(the ship) to break up”; and 

e. to emend the verb (for example, from hdSd, “to huny” [Sellin 1922: 
244]; from hwb, “be in danger”: Freedman 1958; criticized in Rudolph 
1971: 339).' 

Such suggestions, however, do not reckon with the fact that Hebrew is full 
of vocabulary in which inanimates are the subjects of verbs that are logically 
acted upon only by animates, and in particular by human beings, for example, 
the land that sins (Ezek 14:13) or vomits its inhabitants (Lev 18:25). This usage 
was recognized even by ancient rhetoricians, who labeled it “prosopopoeia” or 
“personification.” The prophetic books are stocked with such instances, and it 
might be sufficient here just to mention Isa 23:1, where Tarshish ships are 
(onomatopoeically) commanded to “howl” ( helilu 3 oniy6t tarStS). The reverse, 
that is, individuals becoming subject of verbs ordinarily reserved for inanimate 
conditions, is also known, and examples were collected long ago by Adrian of 
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Tyre, who lived about the second century c.e.; on these matters, see Konig 1900: 
105-6. 

The preceding examples are all embedded in poetry; it therefore needs to be 
explained why the prose of Jonah employs such a verb as hisseb. One answer 
must surely be that in many languages ships commonly attract anthropomorphic 
vocabulary. In a late thirteenth-century b.c.e. letter the king of Byblos sent to 
the king of Ugarit, a ship caught in “heavy rain” (gsm 3 adr) is said to have 
“died” ( mtt ); Sasson 1966: 137. (The same expression is applied to a ship¬ 
wrecked sailor’s unfortunate boat; Lichtheim 1975: 212.) Ships of the rabbinic 
period are said to “desire” ( mbqst) nice winds (Esther Rab. 1, cited by Patai 
1941: 10 n. 35). 

But there is yet a better reason why Jonah’s ship is granted the faculty to 
think. Normally suited only to the animate world, hiSseb is singularly well placed 
in a story that easily shifts toward the fabulous. Its usage jolts readers, albeit 
temporarily, preparing them to expect the occurrence of the unexpected. 

1:5. wayyire 3 u hammalldhtm wayyiz c aqu Ys 3 el- 3 elohayw wayyatilu 3 et-hakkeltm 
3 aser ba 3 ontya 3 el-hayydm lehaqel me'alehem weyond yarad 3 el-yarkete hasseptna 
wayyiskab wayydradam. Verse 5 divides neatly into two spheres of activities: the 
sailors’ and Jonah’s. In each, the final verbal forms are bunched into sequences 
of three, repeating the pattern for v 3. 

wayytre’u hammalldhtm. The term for the profession, mallah, has been stud¬ 
ied most recently by Krantz 1982: 182-84. It is commonly found in other 
Semitic languages but, as is the case of almost all words in Hebrew that refer to 
professions, it is ultimately derived from Sumerian, in this case ma.lah 4 , refer¬ 
ring to ship handling. (The term, therefore, has nothing to do with Hebrew 
melah, “salt,” as is commonly stated in the commentaries.) It is a “general” 
term, applied to sailors of all specialities. As the narrative progresses, the author 
merely uses 3 andsim, “men,” when speaking of the crew. 

Depending on Frankel 1967: 195 (and on G. H. Cohn 1969: 53), Magonet 
(1976: 31-32) discusses the verb yard 3 , “to fear,” and shows how fear progres¬ 
sively sinks deeper into the the sailors’ hearts. I have only a few observations to 
add here. As it is used in Hebrew, the verb yard 3 allows for many subtle shadings: 
there is the fear of death that one experiences when engaged in violent acts; 
there is the awe that one feels when before majesty; there is the apprehension 
that one senses when facing the mysterious; there is the anxiety that sets in 
when one is planning evil (Prov 14:16); and there is even the respect and 
solicitude with which one responds to parents (cf. BDB 431). In order to allow 
precision within this range of meaning, Hebrew links an accusative or comple¬ 
ment to yard 3 . In 1:5, the possibility of shipwreck is by itself enough to suggest 
that sailors felt nothing less than total panic. But when the yard 3 has 3 et-YHWH 
as the direct object (in Jonah’s confession of 1:9), the verb acquires a theological 
significance and fear is replaced by reverence. It could be observed, however, 
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that despite the frequent reference to “fear,” both as verb and as noun (yir 3 d, 
uniquely enough qualified by “great”), very little of the dread experienced by 
the sailors is shared by an audience because it knows the source of their troubles. 

wayyiz'aqu *i$ 3 el- 3 elohdyw. The idiom za c aq 3 el- (someone), “to call upon 
(someone) for help,” which can scarcely be distinguished in meaning when the 
verb sd c aq is substituted, has been nicely studied by Hasel in ThWAT 2.628-39. 
It belongs to a theological vocabulary, for it is often God (but also a foreign 
deity) who is entreated. The verb will manifest a thoroughly secular sense when 
it reappears in 3:7 (//stem). 

The problem of deciding whether to translate 3 eldhim as “God” or “gods” 
has been broached above, at 1:4. Ordinarily, we can discriminate between these 
radically different usages by the contexts, most clearly when 3 elohim is subject of 
a verb conjugated in the singular (therefore “God”), or in the plural (therefore 
“gods”). In this context, 3 elohim is the (indirect) object of the verb and could 
ostensibly be translated “gods.” Even though wayyiz'aqu is in the plural, *i$ 
individualizes the appeal and therefore may encourage the translation “god [that 
is, of each sailor]”; see Berlin 1976: 228. The versions faced this quandary and 
resolved it differently: the LXX has them appealing individually to a god; the 
Vulgate has them appealing to many (Trible 1963: 18). The Targum went its 
own way. Because the soon-to-be-“converted” sailors could not be too attached 
to false gods, it reshuffled the text, replacing "god(s)” with “fear,” and devel¬ 
oped the sentence to make the sailors aware of their own impotence when 
facing the Hebrew God: wdhylw spny 3 wb'w gbr mn-dhltyh whzw 3 ry-lyt bhwn 
srwk, “The sailors became frightened and they prayed, each man according to 
his fear. But when they realized there was no hope . . .” (see, further, Levine 
1978: 59-60). 

I have rendered 3 elohdyw by the inelegant “god(s)” because I too cannot 
judge whether the sailors were praying to an individual national god or were 
invoking as many deities as each could recall. Although there is no correct 
choice for the making, it is nevertheless worth noting that by inserting 3 i$ 3 el- 
( 3 elohdyw) , and thereby individualizing the fright of the sailors, the narrator 
subtly reminds the reader of Jonah’s personal plight. The focus on an individual 
in the midst of a storm is a motif common to seafaring literature (for example, 
Theognis, Elegy 670-82; Xenophon, Anabasis 5.8.20); it will be discussed more 
thoroughly in the Interpretations section. 

wayyatilu 3 et-hakkelim. The all-purpose word keltm refers to material objects, 
finished products, utensils, or tools. In order to become more specific on the 
object, Hebrew enters kelim in a compound construction. Hebrew is rich in 
vocabulary to express merchandise or cargo (for example, mated 3 , hon, ma c arab, 
and various derivatives of the root shr), but Jonah mentions none of these. A 
venerable notion is that the sailors dumped their idols once they realized how 
utterly worthless they were (Zlotowitz 1980: 88). 
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Lightening a ship’s cargo to avoid shipwreck was common enough in antiq¬ 
uity that it was regulated by Jewish laws: 

If a boat was sailing on the sea and a gale arose threatening to sink it so 
that it became necessary to lighten the cargo, the apportionment (of the 
loss of each passenger) will have to be made according to the weight of 
the cargo . . . and not according to the value of the cargo, though they 
should not deviate from the general customs of mariners. 3 

The sailors of Jonah, however, obviously kept enough on board with which 
to make offerings when their ordeal came to an end (1:16). 

lehaqel m^alehem. Ehrlich suggests (1912: 264) emending the second word 
to me'aleha, “from her (the ship)”; but this is not necessary because, when it is 
construed with me c al, lehaqel usually treats persons as indirect objects (BDB 
886b). Targum, LXX, and Vulgate translate as if Hebrew had mhm rather than 
mHyhm. In this way, the Targum recreates a scene in which the sailors drop one 
idol after another into the seas in an effort to single out the one true god; Levine 
1978: 60 n. 5. One Greek manuscript inserts here “And there was a great storm 
upon the sea”; see Trible 1963: 18. 

weyond yarad \el-yarkete hassepind. This clause is commonly translated with 
a pluperfect verbal form, “But Jonah had gone down into the inner part of the 
ship and had lain down, and was fast asleep” (RSV; my italics). The justification 
for such a translation is given by Bewer (1912: 34; cf. Wolff 1986: 106): “lest we 
get the unjustifiable meaning that [Jonah] went down at the time of the storm 
when the others were doing all they could to save the ship. This is most improb¬ 
able.” Similar exegesis is held in rabbinic literature: Zlotowitz 1980: 88. 

Such an understanding is not necessary, however. To begin with, Hebrew 
has no grammatical indicators to signal the use of a pluperfect construction, that 
is, to introduce information anterior to what is being stated. Modern transla¬ 
tions that use it to render a past tense are really interpreting what ought to be 
happening in a narrative. I do not deny that pluperfect renderings can be de¬ 
fended, especially in the few passages in which the Hebrew perfect is used (see 
Driver 1892: 22, 84-89 [$$ 16, 76]); but I think that the cases so treated in 
Jonah (most prominently at 2:4, 3:6, and 4:5) are misguided. 

3 Quoted from Patai 1941: 13. See also the article "Maritime Law” in Enc Jud 11.996- 
97. During Paul’s sea voyage, the following is recorded in Acts 27:15ff.: “The ship was 
caught and could not be turned head-on to the wind, so we had to give way to it and let 
ourselves be driven. ... As we were making very heavy weather of it, the next day they 
began to jettison the cargo, and the third day they threw the ship’s gear overboard with 
their own hands. For a number of days both the sun and the stars were invisible and the 
storm raged unabated until at last we gave up all hope of surviving.” The situation 
became so desperate that the sailors later had to cast their own food to the waves (v 38). 
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The syntax of this phrase is the same as in waYHWH hetil ruah-gedold } el- 
hayyam and wehd 3 onfyd hi§Sebd lehiSsaber of v 4. The conjunction precedes the 
subject, and both precede the verb with a past conjugation. This thrice-repeated 
phraseology is significant, and it urges us to regard the three events as occurring 
in a sequence: God hurls the storm on the ship; the ship expects to crack up; 
then Jonah goes down to the ship’s bowel. The sequence itself seems similar to 
an episode recorded in Matt 8:23-27, where Jesus and his disciples board a boat. 
When a storm breaks and the ship is swamped by the waves, Jesus falls asleep. 
Whereas both stories give the appearance of insouciance in the face of disaster, 
they use the protagonist’s sleep for different purposes. In Matthew, the disciples 
know who is among them and apparently lose faith in him before they are 
shown his power and rebuked for their inconstancy. In our text, however, the 
sailors do not know who Jonah is and, more importantly, Jonah himself does not 
know how to react to the impending disaster. How he learns what is expected of 
him is discussed in the next note. 

The noun yerekd, a feminine form of yarek, is rarely used in the singular (see 
Gen 49:13) and commonly occurs in the dual. When attached to another word 
(GKC 279 [$ 95.i]), yerekd pinpoints the joining of two angles belonging to the 
word in question. Most commonly, it refers to the recesses of a cove, a house, or 
a geographic area. But the direction to be taken for reaching this recess depends 
on the particular object that is at stake. Thus, if one is destined to reach the 
yarkdtayim of the bor, “the Pit (Netherworld)” (Ezek 32:23; Isa 14:15), the 
direction is downward; if it is to those of a building (for example, as in Exod 
26:22 [see BDB 438 for more examples]), then one needs to go toward the back. 

We do not have, as yet, adequate knowledge about the inner construction of 
the upper levels in Phoenician merchantmen: was there a railing? A central 
superstructure? An overall decking? (See Graeve 1981: 132-34, who opts for the 
last choice.) It is not clear whether there was a special kiosk for the owners, let 
alone a shelter for the crew. The unfortunate Herodes, whose death and pre¬ 
sumed murder were recounted by Antiphon (see above), met his end when rain 
forced him to exchange his undecked ship for one with such a shelter. In 
Philoctetes (481-82), Sophocles tells us that passengers could find themselves in 
the bowels, the bow, or the stern of the ship depending on their wealth or 
status. The stern definitely offered the choicest area, for a cabin was generally 
mounted in the poop (Casson 1971: 180-81). 

To decide where Jonah slept on the basis of ancient shipbuilding techniques, 
therefore, remains an imaginative undertaking. Krantz (1982: 146) places him 
aft, depending on an (inadequately studied!) reference to arkat eleppi in an 
Akkadian literary text, though araktu in fact is not the etymological equivalent 
to yarek! It is better, therefore, to choose a location at the ship’s rounded 
bottom by simply following Jonah as he descends (verb: ydrad) progressively to 
the lower depths, both physically and psychologically. This is the understanding 
of the ancient versions, and it seems to me the likeliest. The Targum tries to be 
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more specific on the location, claiming that Jonah went to the base of the mast 
(/Vyt Sydh d 3 ylp 3 [ with variations among manuscripts]), see Levine 1978: 59-61. 

As to sepind, a word occurring only here, frequent studies have addressed 
two main issues (Krantz 1982: 69-70). The first is its etymology: although the 
term is a hapax legomenon, it is known to a number of Semitic languages and is 
found in texts from Mesopotamia and Egypt. A root “spn, ”to cover” (1 Kgs 7:3, 
7), is often discussed to explain sepind. Because this root is available to Hebrew 
and (through derivatives) to Phoenician, it is not necessary to derive the word 
from Aramaic. Whatever its origin and etymology, the word is first found in a 
seventh-century Assyrian document, if not earlier; 4 hence any attempt to regard 
Jonah (or portions thereof) as a postexilic text should not use sepind as evidence. 

The second issue is its use in Jonah. Why should Jonah turn to sepind when 
3 onfyd is the more frequent term in the book? This is a matter of an author’s 
style and cannot be used to conjecture the synthesis of separate versions of the 
same story. (A pun between 3 nyh and ynh?) The author of Jonah does have a 
propensity to use synonyms; see above. Halpern and Friedman 1980: 84 n. 1 and 
Ackerman 1981: 229-30 think that Jonah’s author uses sepind here because his 
audience enjoyed the pun with the better-known phrase yarkete sapon, “the 
edge of Saphon.” This intriguing (apparently Harvardian) suggestion is beyond 
evaluation, but it seems to me a trifle too learned. For a possible connection 
with beten Se 3 ol, see below at 2:3. 

wayyiSkab wayyeradam. According to the LXX, once he witnessed the storm 
Jonah went down to the ship’s bowel, lay down to sleep, and promptly began to 
snore ( kai eregche [erregchen ]; so also [Pseudo]-Philo: Konig 1906: 745). Harmo¬ 
nizing the two readings by reconstructing a plausible common text for both is 
unnecessary, for the LXX is simply introducing humor that will sharpen when 
the helmsman frantically turns to Jonah for help. In his oration on Jonah, Philo 
depends on the LXX but regards snoring as a plot device to bring Jonah to the 
helmsman’s attention (cited in Konig 1906: 745a). Josephus ( Antiquities 9.10.2) 
expands by stating that “Jonah lay still and covered, without imitating anything 
that the others did.” The church fathers commented on this act as betraying 
evil conscience and deep remorse (cf. Kcil and Delitzsch 1900: 393-94). 

The Hebrew vocabulary for Jonah’s act, however, is less jocose than the 
LXX’s, and its reading does not support the fathers’ speculations. In fact, the 
verb radam has frequently caused problems to translators of Hebrew Scripture 
into Greek (Thomson 1955). It occurs in the N stem and has as its closest 
synonym the verbs ySn and nwm, respectively, meaning “to sleep” and “to 
doze.” Those who comment on radam, and on its derivative tardemd, generally 
refer to how much more intense it is than mere sleep (Magonet 1976: 679). In 
wisdom literature, we do have a citation or two in which radam and tardemd 

4 Loretz 1961: 23 reports the opinion of B. Landsberger that the Akkadian term 
sapinatum stood for Sumerian gis.ma. 
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refer to the sleep of the irresponsible. Thus, Prov 19:15a warns that “Laziness 
induces (deep) sleep,” while 10:5b advises that “He who sleeps during the 
harvest is an incompetent.” In stories about prophets, however, “deep sleep” is 
said to overtake a prophet only after signs and wonders of God’s presence be¬ 
come manifest (Ps 76:7; Dan 10:9—but only superficially similar to 1 Kgs 19:5, 
cited in comparison by Magonet [1976: 68]). Prophets come to be nirdamim 
when, upon recognizing signs of God’s presence, they make themselves ready to 
receive the divine message. 5 In this way, they readily accept divine control over 
their future behavior. Jonah’s situation is not, however, similar to the abandoned 
prophets upon whom an angry God pours deep sleep (cf. Isa 29:10); rather, his 
condition is that of a prophet who realizes that there is no escaping God. It is at 
this juncture in our narrative, therefore, that Jonah capitulates and runs away no 
more. 

1:6. wayyiqrab *eldyw rab hahobel wayyo’mer 16 mah-llekd nirddm qum qerd 1 *el- 
} eloheka *ulay yifaiSet ha’elohim lanu weld* no’bed. This particular verse does not 
bear new information on the ship and its survival amidst the storm, it does not 
offer more details on the pandemonium that reigned on board, and it does not 
dwell on Jonah’s reaction to the situation. The narrative slows down, and all 
movement seems to freeze while we all pay heed to the words of one officer 
aboard ship. For a brief moment, this officer appears to recognize that he and 
his shipmates are but pawns in a test of will between an unknown man and his 
powerful God. 

wayyiqrab *eldyw rab hahobel. A few Hebrew manuscripts have wyqr\ “(the 
helmsman) called to him, saying,” a reading paralleling some Greek versions: 
Trible 1963: 19-20. 

The easiest way to translate rab hahobel is to be literal, hobel means “ropes”; 
rb means “chief, foreman” (Jer 39:3, 13, Esth 1:8, Dan 1:3, etc.); hence the 
whole can be translated as “chief of those who handle the ropes.” In Ezek 
27:29, however, kol top§e maSot malldhim, “oarsmen and mariners,” seem to 
parallel kol hobele hayyam, “sea pilots”; it thus suggests that some poets re¬ 
garded the term as generic for all knowledgeable in ship craft. 

The versions’ renderings for rab hahobel are not especially illuminating on 
the specific function of this individual. The LXX has proreus, meaning, accord¬ 
ing to classical sources, a "first mate,” the “key assistant in the running of the 
ship and the one who assumed command if anything happened to his superior” 
(Casson 1971: 319). Other Greek versions have kubemetes, “captain,” and this 
reading is followed by the Vulgate’s gubemator. The Targum has rb spny\ by 
which it probably means to suggest that he was the owner of the boat (Levine 

5 See also Job 33:14-17. In a recent Yale dissertation, McAlpine recognizes this usage for 
the verb radam, but fails to apply it to Jonah and hence misses its implication (1986: 
200). So too Vawter 1983:91. 
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1978: 51). Josephus (.Antiquities 9.10.2) resolves the problem by splitting the 
position into that of a master and that of a pilot. 

Our knowledge of the hierarchy aboard Levantine ships is little (see Krantz 
1982: 187-88). Cuneiform sources, from Mesopotamia as well as Ugarit, speak 
of a rah maldhi (CAD M/1, 152), but we really do not know the specific duties 
of such an officer. The Ugaritic alphabetic documents know of a b*l } any, a term 
that might refer to the owner of a ship but for the fact that the person so labeled 
is himself said to “belong” to yet another person (UT 2123). We also know of a 
rb br (same text) and a rb tmtt (UT 2059), but we cannot be precise on the 
meaning of the word tmtt, let alone its relationship to its rb, "chief.” He might 
well have been the chief officer. 

It is only from surveying artistic depictions of ships of a later period that I 
can offer the following suggestion: a prominent figure upon a ship’s deck is the 
helmsman, that is, the one in charge of navigating the ship by means of a 
steering oar. This oar was commonly attached to the stern by means of ropes, 
and it is this last detail that has stirred me into the translation I offer above. 

I have one more reason why I chose to render rab hahobel by “helmsman,” 
and it will be detailed in the Interpretations section. 

mah-lleka nirdam. The compound mah-llekd/lldkem is most commonly con¬ 
strued with kt, which is then followed by a present or past tense in the second 
person, singular or plural (Joiion: 497-98 [J 161.i]). 6 Only in Ezek 18:2 and in 
our passage is it construed with a verbal noun, a coincidence that has led some 
scholars to treat the construction as evidence of Late Hebrew (Brenner 1979: 
403, nicely refuted by Landes 1982: 162*-63*) The word nirdam itself is gram¬ 
matically ambiguous. It is a participle and is acting here as an accusative of state 
(GKC 385 [$ 120.b]); hence it suggests something like, “what’s with you being 
in a trance?” My translation has understood it as such. It can also be regarded as 
a vocative, even without an article (Joiion: 423 [$ 137.g]), and hence can be 
translated “What's with you, entranced man?” The versions tend to be literal 
except for the Vulgate, which has quid tu sopore deprimerisP “Why are you 
depressed by sleep?” Rudolph (1971: 339) needlessly suggests emending the 
form to the infinitive absolute. 

qum qerd } \eUeloheka. As pointed out above (v 2), this clause only superfi¬ 
cially resembles the language with which God addressed Jonah. With regard to 
3 eloheka, unlike the occasion in v 5 on which it could be taken as singular or 
plural, it is clear from the verbal form in the following clause that the helmsman 
means for Jonah to appeal to one god only. 

} ulay yit c aSSet hd } el6him lanu. The adverb 3 ulay is most often found with 
imperfect conjugations and expresses a wish or a hope, but also doubt (BDB 19). 
The verb, yit c aSSet, is in the singular, and its subject, hd } eldhim, must be taken as 

6 Vanoni (1978: 130) is most impressed by its usage in an episode regarding Elijah: 1 Kgs 
19:9, mah-lleka poh } eliyahu. 
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such. Because an overwhelming number of such constructions (plural subjects, 
yet singular verbal forms) refer to Israel’s God, it is possible that the helmsman 
is doing the same here. But similar constructions have foreign gods as subjects 
(Judg 11:24, featuring Chemosh), so it may be best to render “god.” The article 
can be regarded as a mild demonstrative, “that god,” meaning, “of yours”; GKC 
404 ($ 126.a, b). “God himself” gives a smoother rendering, especially in the 
other occasions of its occurrence in Jonah (3:10 [twice], 4:7), and I adopt it 
despite my qualms about its gender implication. 

Although the context makes obvious what the helmsman is trying to tell 
Jonah, the verb * c St occurs here only in the HtD stem, hence a precise transla¬ 
tion cannot be established. Landes (1982: 155*-56*) reviews the discussion and 
suggests something like “to have favorable thought towards someone; to be 
gracious to someone.” In this he agrees with an earlier evaluation by Ginsberg 
(1967: 81-82) who comes to this rendering via an Aramaic usage (cf. Dan 6:4; 
but see DISO 223-24, where *sf 3 l and t 7 are distinct in meaning). The 
versions translate interpretively: LXX, hopos diasose ho theos hemas, “that God 
may save us”; Targum, “perhaps there will be mercy upon us from before the 
Lord”; Vulgate, “If God could think of us (we will not perish).” Jewish medieval 
exegetes generally translated with “pay us heed” or the like, basing their under¬ 
standing on c eStdnotayw of Ps 146:4; Zlotowitz 1980: 91. Calvin (1847: 42^43) 
understands it as “God’s face appear bright [= to favor]” on the basis of Jer 

5:28. 

I have translated the verb in Jonah by means of “intercede” in order to 
make full allowance for the causative and reflexive elements inherent in the HtD 
conjugation. I have done so, having a fanciful notion that the helmsman, a 
pagan, expects Jonah’s god to plead the crew’s cause before a divine assembly. 

weld 3 no 3 bed. The verb 3 abad can refer to a death delivered by human brutal¬ 
ity as well as by divine punishment. The clause's syntax and its connection to 
the previous phrase (with a negative preceded by a conjunction, modulating an 
imperfect; cf. GKC 323 [$ 109.g]; 503^4 [J 165]) allow us to think of two 
alternative understandings. One way is for the helmsman’s words to be wishful: 
your god might intercede, and we will therefore not die. The other is in my 
opinion more appropriate to the context; it judges the helmsman’s tone as more 
anxious and desperate: your god will perhaps intercede [meaning, he ought to 
intercede], lest we die. For this understanding see Gen 14:23, which likewise 
poses a hypothetical situation before stating the unwelcome consequence: 
“[May I be punished] should I take anything of yours, lest you say (welo 3 td 3 nuiT), 
T have enriched Abram.’ ” The helmsman, therefore, is acknowledging that 
only Jonah’s god can effectively ward off punishment for the entire crew. 
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COMMENTS 

The textual notes permit us to chart a course for Jonah’s escape. When he 
embarked on the ship and headed for Tarshish, Jonah saw signs to make him 
believe that his getaway would be successful. Jaffa lay outside of Israel, and 
presumably outside its god’s effective control; a ship that plied the Tarshish 
route had just come in; he was able to engage its services and to join its crew. 
Faster than imagined, the expedition was out of port. 

But God had other plans for Jonah. How soon after his ship sailed out of 
port before God hurled mighty winds against it cannot be established. The ship 
was obviously in open sea, but not so distant that its crew could abandon 
thought of rowing ashore (but see below at v 13). In fact, hugging the littoral 
just within the bluest edge of the sea was the common pattern for ancient 
seafaring. 

The scene that then unfolded-aboard is brilliantly conceived, with a thrice- 
repeated grammatical construction controlling the rhythm of events. The winds 
that God unleashes churn the waters and play with the ship as with a toy. The 
ship is first to realize the brutality of the storm, and its own terror at breaking up 
is quickly communicated to the sailors. Pandemonium occurs, and at first the 
mariners call to their many gods, each a protector of an individual sailor. When 
this fails to quiet the winds, the sailors heave everything but oars and food 
overboard. 

Jonah's own activities are simultaneous. He hears the winds and feels their 
effect on the ship. These are signs from above, and the man of God knows that 
what is expected of him. He goes to an isolated place, to the bottom of the ship 
in fact, and awaits God’s words. Whether or not he hears what the helmsman 
tells him cannot be assessed; the sailors themselves, we soon discover, were 
paying no heed to that exchange as they searched for one more avenue by which 
to still the storm. 

We, by contrast, can read in these words of the helmsman a foreshadowing 
of the sailors’ eventual recognition that only Jonah’s God has the power to give 
them peace. 
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III. The Singling Out of Jonah 
(Jonah 1 : 7 - 12 ) 

♦ 


Those who go to the sea in ships, 
who do business upon vast waters, 

Are indeed people who see the Lord’s works, 
his remarkable feats upon deep brine: 

The Lord speaks, and raises a wind storm, 
that lifts the waves high. 

They are flung to Heaven, 
and plunged into the depth, 
their courage melts at the danger. 

They reel about, staggering like sots, 
their skill at sea useless. 

In their anguish, they appeal to the Lord, 
who retrieves them from peril. 

The Lord lulls the storm into gentle murmur, 
its waves become hushed. 

People are elated that all is still; 

The Lord then guides them to their desired harbor. 

(Ps 107:23-10) 

III. THE SINGLING OUT OF JONAH 

( 1 : 7 - 12 ) 

1 7 Turning to one another, the sailors said, “Let’s get together and cast lots to 
find out who is responsible for this calamity of ours.” When they cast lots and 
Jonah was singled out, 8 they questioned him, “Tell us, you who are responsible 
for this calamity of ours: What is your mission and where are you coming from? 
What is your homeland and to which one of its peoples do you belong?” 
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9 “I am a Hebrew,” he answered them, “and the Lord, God of Heaven, I 
worship—he who made the sea, and the dry land as well.” ,0 The men were filled 
with the most dreadful fear and upon learning that it was the Lord he sought to 
escape—now that he admitted it to them—they told him, “How could you have 
done this!” n They went on, “What must we do to you for the sea to calm its 
raging against us, for the sea is becoming increasingly tempestuous?” 

12 "If you lift me up and cast me overboard,” he informed them, “the sea will 
calm its raging against you, for I personally acknowledge that this massive tem¬ 
pest raging against you is on my own account.” 


LOT CASTING: INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

In antiquity, lot casting (cleromancy, a term derived from Greek) was one of 
many divinatory practices by which to solicit an immediate and unambiguous 
response from a deity. While Hebrew laws and customs severely condemned any 
activity that smacked of fortune-telling or witchcraft, Israel resorted to lot cast¬ 
ing quite commonly, reasoning that the results could only be directed by God. 
Thus, Prov 16:33 reminds us that “the lot might well be cast from/into the lap, 
but judgment must come from God.” 1 Among its many uses (well covered in 
BDB 174; a full listing in Lindblom 1962), the technique of lot casting led to 

1. selecting: Israel’s first king (1 Sam 10:19); warriors for military expedi¬ 
tion (Judg 20:9); individuals to live in postexilic Jerusalem (Neh 11:1); 
sacrifice for the Day of Atonement (Lev 16:8-10); apostle to replace 
Judas (Acts L23-26); 2 

2. assigning: specific burdens for the upkeep of the Temple (Neh 10:35); 
tribes to various areas in Canaan (Judg 20); 

3. distributing: booty (for example, Nah 3:10); or 

4. settling disputes (Prov 18:8). 

Most interesting for us are the moments that lot casting is a plot device in 
narratives. In addition to the Jonah episode at hand, we meet with the proce- 

1 Read, perhaps, h6q rather than heq (that is, HWQ rather than HYQ) and translate, 
“The lot might well be cast in legal matters, but the judgment must come from God.” 
We often find h6q and miSpdt paired. An emendation in the opposite direction (i.e., to 
read heq for hdq) has been proposed for Job 23:12 on the basis of readings in many 
manuscripts. 

2 This method of choosing Matthias bothered Jerome: “We should not put faith in lot 
casting because of this example [in Jonah] nor connect it with the [New Testament] 
instance, since privilege granted to individuals cannot make a rule common" (Antin 
1956: 67). 
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dure in three other instances, the best known of which occurs in the Esther 
scroll. Haman’s notorious casting of lots to determine a date for the destruction 
of Mordecai's folk gave Judaism its Purim festival, of course; but it also taught it 
the Babylonian word for “lot” {pur) and gave Jews an excellent opportunity to 
witness the reversal of fortune when hope had faded. 

In Joshua 7, lots identify Achan as guilty of knowingly scorning God’s ban 
on retaining spoils forbidden to Israel. We can note that Achan, along with his 
family, paid the ultimate price; and possibly because he was of the tribe of 
Judah, the city in which the trespass occurred was ultimately allotted to Benja¬ 
min. 

The casting of lots is once more called upon tcudentify another person guilty 
of breaking a ban. In this case, it is Jonathan who unknowingly trespasses against 
a needless vow foolishly imposed by his father (1 Sam 14:24). That in his drive 
to gain victory Saul places a burdensome condition upon Israel foreshadows 
future examples of Saul’s lack of balanced judgment; and this assessment re¬ 
mains true even when the people stop Saul from executing Jonathan, whom the 
lots identify as the guilty party (1 Sam 14:43-46). Eventually, of course, Jona¬ 
than (like Jephthah’s daughter) does pay with his life for his father’s intemper¬ 
ance; furthermore, Jonathan’s seed never comes to rule Israel. 

The biblical testimony on the way the Hebrews proceeded with lot casting is 
not very revealing, for in the majority of cases in which the practice is cited in 
the Bible, we are not told what Israel used for lots. Comparison with evidence 
from neighboring lands, however, allows us to suppose the use of bones, stones, 
sun-dried and fired clay, shafts of arrows, sticks of wood, and the still mysterious 
Urim and Thummim. Because the substance of the lot and its physical shape 
differed, the way to read the answer differed; it is likely, therefore, that individu¬ 
als appealing to the lot established their own regulations and made solemn 
declaration before deities and witnesses to obey its results. 

Albeit etymologically obscure, in Israel the word goral generically stood for 
any of the various types of materials used in determining lot. For this reason, the 
terminology associated with goral varied. Most commonly, however, the gordlot 
are said to be “dropped” from something into something: people “cast” (H of 
Salop; of till; yadad), “drop” (H of napal), “shoot” {yard), or simply “gave” 
them. Lots were said to “be” ( hdyd ), to “occur” {napal), or to “come out” { c ald 
or ydsa’); they can “bring (quarrels) to an end” {H of Sabat) and can lead men to 
“be picked” {N of lakad). Proverb 16:33 suggests that the lots were dropped 
from the lap, but, as noted above, the sentence yields better sense when the 
crucial word heq is emended. 

Hainan does not tell us how he singled out the fateful day on which to 
destroy the Jews. From the Achan incident in Joshua, we can only surmise that 
the procedure to identify the culprit was elaborate (w 13-19), no doubt taking 
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up the better part of a week. Only the passage in Samuel 14 gives hint of the 
procedure. Saul established two camps: one for himself and his son Jonathan, 
the other for the rest of the population. “Saul asks the Lord, god of Israel, ‘Give 
what is right’; Jonathan and Saul were picked (by lot) while the people were 
cleared. Then Saul asked, ‘Cast between me and Jonathan my son’; Jonathan 
was picked.” The LXX to this passage, however, preserves a more elaborate 
version of the procedure (quoted from the NEB; cf. also RSV): 3 

Saul said to the Lord the God of Israel, “Why hast thou not answered 
thy servant today? If this guilt lie in me or in my son Jonathan, O Lord 
God of Israel, let the lot be Urim; if it lie in thy people Israel, let it be 
Thummim.” Jonathan and Saul were taken, and the people were cleared. 
Then Saul said, “Cast lots between me and my son Jonathan”; and 
Jonathan was taken. 


NOTES 

1:7. wayyo’meru. T? ’el-r^ehu leku wenappilA goralot wenede'd beSellemi hdrcfd 
hazzo’t lanu wayyappilu goraldt wayyipol haggoral c al-yond. The versions simpli¬ 
fied this phrase, which has a plural verb and a singular subject; Trible 1963: 21. 
The spelling of r^ehu is more common than re'ehu (consonantal r^hw; cf. Job 
42:10; 1 Sam 30:26), for Hebrew scribes often choose to drop the first in a 
sequence of two pure-long t- or u-vowel indicators. 

WTile unexceptional to Hebrew, the vocabulary in this phrase, nevertheless, 
affords comparison with a similar one that occurs in v 5, wayyiz ( aqu } i$ 3 el- 
J elohayw. At an aural level, the similarity recalls and reinforces the pandemo- 

3 Lindblom 1962: 173-78 has a full account of the discrepancy and the various scholarly 
opinions that it has fostered. His opinion (p. 177) is that “the Greek translators give a 
confused picture of what really occurred. Their text must be regarded as a valueless 
product of fancy.” This must certainly be too harsh a judgment. In fact, McCarter’s 
treatment of the passage for the Anchor Bible (1980) supports a venerable opinion that 
the reverse is at stake here: the LXX is closer than is the Hebrew version to the original 
reading. I hold to a minority opinion that we are not dealing here with an event that can 
be authenticated by confronting differing literary traditions: Saul's vow and its conse¬ 
quences are beyond our capacity to prove or re-create historically. Rather, we are dealing 
with an account that manipulates various traditions to advance reasons for the fall of the 
house of Saul. Therefore, neither the LXX nor the Masoretic version can be said to 
contain one reading that is more “authentic” than the other, but each offers its own 
plausible detailing. From this perspective, about all that we can say is that the LXX's 
rendering of the incident preserves a more sharply drawn version on the way to invoke 
God’s response when an issue is beyond human solution. (A good and accessible discus¬ 
sion of the difficulty of reconstructing “original” readings is E. Tov's 1986 paper.) 
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nium that broke out all over the ship. More crucial, however, is what it reveals 
of the sailors’ state of mind. In v 5 we are told that their first reaction to the 
storm was to seek help, each from his own god. In taking that avenue, each man 
was of course not only exaggerating the power of the god to whom he was 
appealing, but also presuming himself capable of interceding before a deity from 
whom he wished to obtain relief. In fact, each of the sailors was exaggerating his 
own power as well. Only when these measures taken by individuals on board 
miserably failed to calm the waves did the sailors realize that they were not 
suited to assume a prophet’s role. Appreciating the virtues of humility, they then 
changed tactics. Acting as one body, the seamen sought to identify who among 
them was the “defiler” (to use the terminology of Antiphon [see remarks to 
section I]). To do so, they resorted to lot casting. 

leku wenappild gordlot. The imperative of the verb halak is here merely 
introductory to the main act, which is conveyed by the cohortative of napal; on 
this construction, see BDB 234 (I.5.f [22]). Some scholars consider the use of 
goral in the plural (where the singular would be perfectly suitable) an indicator 
of Late Hebrew prose; see Landes 1982: 162*. This might well be so; but, as is 
suggested by other biblical citations (for example. Lev 16:8; 1 Chronicles 24- 
26), it could also tell us that the sailors do not repeat the same query until the 
choice eventually whittles down to Jonah (as was the case in the Joshua and 
Samuel passages cited above). The sailors, rather, probably plucked the one 
shard that bore Jonah’s name from among the others similarly inscribed. This 
was definitely the quicker measure and, in time of stress, no doubt the most 
appealing. The same approach seems to have guided the unfortunate victims of 
zealotry at Masada, as the ostraca uncovered by Yadin amply testify (conve¬ 
niently, see Enc ]ud 11.1089-90). The Targum makes it clear that the sailors 
were using something that could be rolled on the ground (‘ db *), that is, dice; see 
Levine 1978: 63. The Muslim embellishments to the legend merely string two 
separate approaches: “They cast lots, and they fell on [Jonah]; but they said, 
‘The lots fall and may be mistaken. Let us cast names upon the sea.' So each one 
wrote his name on a lead ball and threw it into the sea. The ball of each except 
Jonah sank, but his name appeared on the surface of the water”; al-Kisa’i, see 
Thackston 1978: 323. 

Commentators such as Bewer 1912: 35, Konig 1906: 745a, and Perowne 
1905: 63 present Buddhist and other “parallels” to the incident aboard Jonah’s 
ship. Modern sea and air lore teems with stories, usually set on a raft or an 
airplane full of famished survivors, in which the lot singles out victims for 
cannibalism. 4 

wenede'd beSellemi hdra'd hazzo’t lanu. The feminine noun ra c d makes the 
second of seven appearances in Jonah. I have discussed it above, at Jon 1:2, and 
indicated that, together with its third occurrence in the next verse, they are rd c 6t 

4 Almost always, a ship appears at the nick of time to solve the problem! 
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that affect the sailors, albeit temporarily. They are God-sent and are meant to 
complicate Jonah’s flight from his responsibility. Ironically enough, this mission 
is to make the Ninevites face the true ra ( d that endangers their wicked lives. 

The vocabulary used by the narrator to bring the sailors to the moment of 
truth is deceptively cluttered, leading even ancient exegetes to lighten the phra¬ 
seology of the succeeding verse. Thus, the LXX (Sinaiticus, Vaticanus), the 
Soncino prophets, and some Hebrew manuscripts excise the second occurrence 
of the phrase; Trible 1963: 22. The Targum paraphrases to sharpen the sailor’s 
request: “Tell us, for what reason ( bdyl mn) is this evil upon us”; Levine 1978: 
63. One manuscript (codex 384), however, places the repetition in a margin, 
which has led some modern scholars to think it a gloss (see Keil and Delitzsch 
1900: 394-95). It should not be surprising, therefore, that there is stark division 
in opinion among commentators about the integrity of the phrase, especially in 
its second manifestation. Some merely excise the phrase (for example, Rudolph 
1971: 338; Bewer 1912: 35-37); others would keep it, offering reasons that are 
often guided by homiletics rather than grammar. Wolff (1986: 107) retains it in 
his translation but agrees that it is secondary. Joiion (cited by Rudolph 1971: 
340) emends lemi of v 8 to lammd, but this is unnecessary. 

The two phrases in v 7 and v 8 almost match: 

v 7: beSellemi hdra c d hazzo’t lanu 

v 8: ba } aSer lemi-hdra'd hazzo’t land 

but we should note that the phrases are alluding to two dissimilar situations. 
Before casting lots, the sailors wanted to force heaven to single out the guilty. By 
contrast, after the lots had singled Jonah out, the sailors turned to him and 
began to ask different sets of questions. 

In v 7, beSellemi is a compound made up of the following four elements: the 
preposition b(e), the relative particle Se(l), the preposition 1(e), and the interrog¬ 
ative pronoun mi. We cannot know how it functions, however, merely by string¬ 
ing meanings for each one of its elements. While beSe(l)- can either be a pro¬ 
noun, "that which,” or a conjunction, “because,” it acts solely as a pronoun 
when combined with another distinct morpheme, the interrogative pronoun 
(le)mi, “for whom.” Thus the compound beSellemi is not likely to mean any¬ 
thing else but “on whose account.” 

In v 8, these four elements combine to form two distinct vocables because, 
unlike the relative particle Sel which must be attached to other particles, } aSer 
cannot have anything suffixed to it. 5 In the twenty or so cases in which it 
appears in Scripture, ba’aSer is always followed immediately by the phrase it 

5 It is immaterial for us that a number of grammarians judge Se([) to be an abbreviation 
of ’dSer and that others regard it as an originally distinct demonstrative particle that 
became synonymous with 3 aSer in later Hebrew usage; the two compounds eventually 
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modifies. Thus, when confronted with it, the Masoretes felt constrained to 
insert a maqqeph, effectively binding lemi to hard'd. Irrespective of the way that 
particular phrase functioned when Jonah circulated in its earliest form, the 
punctuation as we have it now suggests a rendering that makes a subtle distinc¬ 
tion between the two occurrences and that can be reproduced by a literal (if 
inelegant) English: 

v 7: (for us to find out) "on-account-of-whom this evil is ours” 

v 8: (tell us) “because (or: inasmuch as) to-whom—this evil is ours” 

This distinction is noted by Kimhi (cited by Levine 1978: 63—64), who treats 
the phrase as a relative clause: "Tell us, you who are bringing this calamity upon 
us. . . .” It may be best, however, to understand the phrase’s intent as “be¬ 
cause it is you who are bringing this calamity upon us.” 

1:8. mah-mmela } ktekd ume’ayin tdbo > mi 3 arseka we 3 e-mizzeh c am } attd. It is 
important to note that the sailors pose four questions, aiming to elicit distinct 
and separate answers. These four questions can be arranged into two sets of 
double questions: (la) what is your mission? (lb) where are you coming from? 
(2a) what is your homeland? (2b) to which one of its peoples do you belong? 
The Masoretic punctuation, however, suggests an alternate organization into 
three unequal portions: (la) what is your mission? (lb) whence are you coming? 
(2) what is your homeland? (3) to which one of its people do you belong?” 6 

However arranged, the questions seem to reverse logical order because the 
mariners ask Jonah about his origins after they inquire about his mission. To the 
audience, this arrangement makes much sense, for it has been interested in 
Jonah’s mission (and his neglect of duty) all along and already knows the answer 
to the other queries. But to the sailors as well there is coherence to the priority 
given the four questions; for, as they turn to Jonah, they know about him only 
that he boards a Tarshish-bound ship in Jaffa; that he falls into a trance when 
everyone else is frantic about the ship’s survival; and that he is designated by the 
lots (that is, by the gods) as responsible for a danger that still menaces. In order 
to find a solution to their problem, therefore, the sailors need above all to hear 


functioned differently enough that we can find them linked in Eccl 8:17, beSel 3 aSer, 
“because of the fact that . . .” (see Gordis 1976: 107). 

6 The narrative expects us to believe that Jonah was never quizzed when he boarded ship. 
When the sailors are finally moved to do so, they do not ask Jonah his name, a question 
that in our culture is likely to be posed first. It may be that they failed to do so because 
they only wanted answers to their pressing situation; but in Hebrew narratives people 
rarely ask a visitor's name unless there is a lesson to be derived from the exercise. For 
example, after wrestling all night with Jacob, the angel asks him his name, a prelude to 
altering it into “Israel.” 
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Jonah tell, not about his origins, but about the infraction that has made the sea 
heave up over them. They therefore ask about his mela’kd. 

This word is derived from l\ a root that conveys the idea of “sending”; but 
this root works as a full-fledged verb only in Ugaritic, Ethiopic, and in exotic 
Arabic. To convey the same notion, Hebrew most commonly uses Salah. The 
form mela’kd bears an anomalous vocalization (for ^mal’akd; see GKC 80 
[J 23.c]), and what we usually translate as “angel,” maVak, is a masculine form 
of the same word. In most of its occurrences, mela’kd refers to human occupa¬ 
tion or trade. In order to convey an activity that is spiritual or religious, this 
word is normally linked to another such as “holy,” “temple,” or “God” (BDB 
522 [6.b]). 

Whether the sailors were trying to learn from Jonah about his “trade” or his 
“mission” is for each of us to decide, and I admit that there are merits to each 
rendering. On the one hand, we can support the translation “trade, business” by 
noting how the sea passage of Psalm 107, quoted as epigraph to this section, uses 
the word mela’kd (v 23): “Those who go to the sea in ships, who do business 
( c o6e mela’kd) upon vast waters.” Furthermore, it is reasonable to argue that 
from the sailors’ perspective anyone going to faraway Tarshish would be a mer¬ 
chant. If the narrative had told us something about the cargo (or the lack of it) 
that Jonah had loaded on board, we might have gauged how early on his ship¬ 
mates began to suspect him of a purpose other than trading; but the narrative 
says not a word about this subject, and on this issue we are left at the mercy of 
speculations. Finally, there is merit in translating mela’kd by means of “profes¬ 
sion, trade,” for it retains suspense about Jonah's identity at least through v 10. 

Despite these cogent arguments, I have chosen to translate mela’kd “mis¬ 
sion” simply because, once the lots fall upon Jonah, the sailors must suspect him 
of pursuing a vocation beyond merchandising. 1 am encouraged to follow this 
line of thinking by noting that in other contexts in which the inquiry is specific 
about someone’s work (for example, Gen 46:33; 47:3), Hebrew poses the ques¬ 
tion as mah-mma ( a£eh (+ pronominal suffixes), using language that is apprecia¬ 
bly different from what the sailors use in our passage. 

The sailors next want to know whence Jonah came. Of course they know 
that Jaffa is a harbor city and that Jonah was merely in transit there until 
boarding a ship. While the Vulgate omits the question, it is nevertheless not 
redundant. In fact, an inspection of other biblical passages reveals that 
(i u)me } ayin + b6 3 is posed to leam what impelled a person to travel (reason and 
goal; so, for example, in Judg 17:9; 19:17). 7 If the question tries to localize the 
origins of a traveler, it is done for exceptional reasons (Jacob trying to find out 
whether he had reached his mother’s homeland, Gen 29:4; Joshua making sure 
that the travelers are not from the promised land. Josh 9:8ff.). In our case, 

7 With an exception at Gen 42:7, the phrase is commonly construed with the imperfect 
even when referring to the past. 
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therefore, we should presume that the sailors are expanding on their inquiry 
regarding Jonah’s mission by trying to find out what had set him on his travels. 
It is left up to the next set of questions to pinpoint Jonah’s origins. 

The term ’eres is very broad, for it can have cosmological ("Earth”), physical 
("ground”), political ("country”), and geographical (“district, province”) conno¬ 
tations. The sailors obviously can have only the last two meanings in mind. 
Because ancient Near Eastern powers rarely harbored just one ethnically identi¬ 
fiable group within their constantly shifting frontiers, it is natural for the sailors 
to probe deeper into Jonah’s background. In fact, we } e-mizzeh ( am } dttd is the 
most significant question within the last set, for what the sailors are seeking to 
do is to tie Jonah to a specific "folk,” c am (usually distinguished from goy, 
“nation”; see A. Hulst, in Th WAT 2.290-325). The manuscript from Murab- 
ba'at (Milik 1961: 190:14) makes no separation between w*y and mzh. 

1:9. wayyo’mer } alehem Hbri } dnokt we’et-YHWH } elohe haSSdmayim } ani yare } 
} a$er- ( d6d } et-hayydm we’et-hayyabbaSd. In consonance with Hebrew narrative 
techniques, the last in a series of questions is the one that a respondent com¬ 
monly first addresses. Calvin records this example as an instance of husteron 
proteron (“last first”), 1847: 50. Jonah’s “I am a Hebrew” consists of only two 
Hebrew words; but he evidently thought them enough to satisfy fully everything 
that the sailors wanted to know about his homeland and people. 

When persons of Hebrew stock wish to identify themselves to others of 
similar background, they would naturally mention the tribes to which they be¬ 
long. But if they wish to convey their origins to foreigners, they call on a broader 
terminology. Scripture recognizes three terms: Israelite, Hebrew, and Jew. 

The expression {bene) yiira’el is used when referring to members of the 
Israelite “nation.” The etymology of this expression is obscure, but tradition has 
linked it eponymously with Jacob. Although [bene) ytfrd’el occurs during all 
periods of Hebrew literature, we do not know when it first came into common 
usage, for the only extrabiblical witnesses to it are found on the Mesha Stone 
(ninth century) and in Late Assyrian documents. 8 By then, however, the North¬ 
ern Kingdom had come to bear this name, and it might well be that the tradi¬ 
tions linking it to the premonarchical period were anachronistic and, perhaps, 
evocative of a unity for early Israel that probably never existed. All of these 
matters are the subject of legitimate controversy, but they need not detain us 
here. 

Likewise etymologically cryptic, yehudd is a tribal and territorial name that 
Scripture firmly links with the third son of Jacob, wbo is also David's ancestor. It 
is applied to the Southern Kingdom, citizens of which came to be known as 

8 I do not believe that it necessarily occurs in the so-called “Israel” stela of Merneptah, 
for the Egyptian syllabic consonants for this word can render a number of West Asiatic 
tribal and place-names. 
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yehudim and, eventually, as God’s people, the Jews. If we presume that the 
storyteller (or whoever was last to edit Jonah into its present shape) was not 
totally ignorant of his people's history, it becomes obvious why he would not 
have used either of these terms, yrtre’eli was not favored as a gentilic to refer to 
an Israelite, and all of its Hebrew attestations (in both genders) can be found in 
the very peculiar legal episode in Lev 24:10-11. 9 Nor would the storyteller have 
used yehudi, “Jew,” for it is likely that he was aware of Jonah, the prophet who 
appeared before Jeroboam of Israel. Moreover, to label Jonah a yehudi might 
have confused an ancient audience, who doubtless knew that Gath Hepher of 
Zebulun, whence Jonah hailed, could in no way be located in Judea. We can be 
fairly sure that even into the third century b.c.e. there was linkage between the 
two prophets because, instead of having Jonah label himself a “Hebrew,” the 
LXX has him admitting, doulos kuriou ego eimi, “the Lord’s servant am I.” 
This statement could only have resulted from a paraphrase of 2 Kgs 14:25 (see 
above), where we are told that Jeroboam II succeeded in enlarging Israel “ac¬ 
cording to the word of the Lord, Israel’s god, who spoke through his servant 
[ c abdo\ Jonah the son of Amittay, the prophet who hailed from Gath Hepher.” 
We need not suppose that the LXX is the “original” reading from which the 
Hebrew swerved, because the versions as well as all of the Hebrew copies consis¬ 
tently presume or preserve c bry (Trible 1963: 23-24). In truth, it is doubtful that 
there ever was a single, pristine, “original” Jonah text that the LXX translators 
could learnedly improve. Rather, during their time, there probably were many 
Jonah copies, some of which apparently read where Hebrew now has ‘bry. 
The LXX’s copy was one with **bdy, and this reading was treated as an apoco¬ 
pated form of *bd y<.hwh>. 10 

So Hbri could be the only ethnic term really available to a discerning story¬ 
teller. We need to find out what such a designation meant for an ancient 
audience listening to the story of Jonah and how that audience assessed the 
sailors’ understanding of the term. If Hebrews were aware of their own tradi¬ 
tions, they would know that Hbri is derived from the root *&r, "to cross (over),” 
likely referring to those who lived in the c eber, the land across the (Euphrates?) 
River; but they would more likely recall that the term acquired such an ethnic 
label because of an eponymous ancestor, Eber, who was fourteen (twice seven) 
generations removed from Creation and who, according to the Sethite geneal¬ 
ogy, was the seventh descendant since Enoch. 11 They might also know of a 

9 The only other occasion for its usage, at 2 Sam 17:25, was judged so odd that even in 
ancient times Ithra the “Israelite” was given other ethnic appellatives (“Jezreelite” in the 
LXX’s version of the passage; “Ishmaelite” in 1 Chr 2:17). 

10 Delcor (1979: 11-12) collects similar examples of differences between the MT and the 
LXX. 

11 Modern scholars do not take such a tradition at face value and constantly debate the 
validity of linking the Hebrews with the Hapiru of the second millennium b.c.e. 
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number of stories in which Sbri was attached to ancestors (Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses) in order to distinguish them from foreigners (see simply GKC 8-9; 
[S 8.b]). Therefore, when a storyteller quotes Jonah as labeling himself a Sbri, he 
aims to distance his protagonist from the heathen sailors. Too, the sailors are 
expected to recognize in Sbri a discriminating ethnicon. In this common realiza¬ 
tion of the vast gulf that separates Jonah from those on board, the storyteller 
conveys a certain pride at the pedigree of Jonah, the single character in the story 
who is of immediate interest to heaven. 

There might be more to this usage, however. From the mid-seventh century 
b.c.e. at least until Roman times, the “land of the Hebrew” had come to 
represent what is now modern Israel, the west bank of the Jordan River, eastern 
sections of Transjordan, and the regions south of Syria (Redford 1970: 201-3). 
We cannot tell how soon it was after Jonah began circulating that readers began 
to ignore the storyteller’s discriminative use of Sbri and to believe that foreigners 
made no distinction between Judeans and anyone else living in the land of the 
Hebrews. 12 Be that as it may, by the time the Targum of Jonah was prepared 
(around the second century c.e.), readers of Jonah imagined that the prophet 
was revealing more than his nationality to the sailors. “I am a Jew,” yhwd’h V, 
Jonah says in the Aramaic version, and he thus confesses his religion even as he 
reveals his nationality (Levine 1978: 65-66). In the Hebrew version, however, 
this confession of faith does not come until Jonah responds to the sailors’ first 
and most important set of queries. 

The word 1 dnoki is the independent personal pronoun, “1.” Hebrew has also 
an alternate form, ’ani, and grammarians have not yet offered a convincing 
explanation of why and when they are used: some think they come from succes¬ 
sive periods, with ’dnoki the more archaic of the two; others suggest they betray 
rhetorical options, with } ani a lighter choice when appended to verbs. I do not 
know why Almbladh (1986: 22) connects the usage of each with a supposed 
“elevated style,” but I give here a table for the appearance of each form: 

Prose Poetry 

1 dnoki 1:9 [Jonah]; 3:2 [God] - 

’ant 1:9, 12 [Jonah]; 4:11 [God] 2:5, 10 [“Jonah”] 


“Hapiru” seems to be not an ethnicon but a term that was most likely applied to persons 
who have attachment neither to a specific city-state nor to a distinctive tribe. Fortu¬ 
nately, this debate is not relevant to the problem of Sbri in Jonah. Loretz 1984 is a hefty 
volume that discusses the issue exhaustively. 

12 How to use the mention of Sbri in Jonah to extract information on postexilic Jewish 
historiography as well as on dating the book is discussed by Loretz 1984: 179-81. 
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The sentence we } et-YHWH’elohe haSSamayim ’aniyare’ has been shaped in 
such a manner (direct object + subject + verbal adjective) as to stress the 
name of Jonah’s god, YHWH. Here, of course, we are expected to think that as 
soon as the Tetragrammaton—the four-consonant personal name of the Hebrew 
god—is pronounced, the sailors would instantly recognize the source of their 
misfortune; but this in fact does not happen, as will soon be seen. Nevertheless, 
because the same verbal root yare } has just been used to report the mariners’ first 
reaction to the storm, an audience is in better position to appreciate the story¬ 
teller’s brilliance. Jonah’s words effectively contrast the moods aboard ship: 
while the pagans panic and blindly grope for answers, Jonah has faith in God 
only, and calmly confesses it. Recent commentators have similar opinions of the 
situation; see above at 1:5. 

It is unfortunate that the Targum (as well as some of the Greek versions; see 
Trible 1963: 24) did not fully appreciate the potential within this repetition of 
the verbal root, for its awkward translation (“I fear from before the Lord, 1 ’ wmn- 
qdm YY . . . V dhyl) obviously superimposes a notion derived from the next 
verse; see Levine 1978: 65. Some modern commentators (for example Bewer 
1912: 36-37; 38, citing others), prefer this misguided reading. 

The appellative 'elohe haSSamayim, 13 as has been pointed out by many com¬ 
mentators, is well attested in Hebrew Scripture (and the Elephantine Papyri), 
especially in writings that are commonly set in the Persian period; see Wolff 
1986: 115; DISO 310. Israel knew of other appellatives of God that are similar 
in their sentiments, “builder/rider/maker of heaven.” Why Jonah chose to cite 
first this attribute of God might have more to do with the context than with any 
theological intent. Jonah recognizes that the sailors are looking toward heaven as 
the source of their calamity; after all, any sea tempest (see v 4) must include 
heavy black clouds, lightning, and thunder: one and all weapons of a storm god. 
That Jonah’s words could have carried bite is also plausible, for the sailors were 
likely Phoenicians and as such would have worshiped Baal Shamem, “Baal (is) 
Heaven,” as their main god; Porten 1981: 240-43; Almbladh 1986: 21; Rainey 
1989 [at Tell Michal!]. This god’s propensity for shipwrecking those he despises 
is explicitly cited in the “curses” segment of a treaty between Assyria’s Esarhad- 
don and the king of Tyre, “May Baal-sameme, Baal-malage and Baal-saphon 
raise an evil wind against your ships, to undo their moorings, tear out their 
mooring pole, may a strong wave sink them in the sea . . .” (cited from 
ANEr 534). 

The sailors might be satisfied to know of God’s power over the skies (the 
source the winds); but Jonah intends his message to declare God’s omnipotence, 
and he carries the argument further by means of } aSer- c aSd } et-hayyam we'et- 
hayyabbdSd. The verb in this phrase, e dSd, will soon allow the narrator to develop 
homilies (v 14, and to a lesser extent v 10). By contrast, yam and yabbaSd, “sea 

11 Also once 'el haSSamayim and many times in Aramaic } elah Semayyd 
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and dry land,” can merismatically refer to all that is found on this planet be¬ 
cause they refer to opposites. With this clause, therefore, Jonah is telling the 
sailors that God is not solely the Lord of heaven, but also the creator of all that 
is found beneath the firmament; in effect, the ruler over the whole universe. 

The sequence of the vocabulary in Jonah’s panegyric to God is itself interest¬ 
ing. Hebrew knows many passages that combine the three major components of 
the cosmos: heaven ( sdmayim ), earth (’eres/’adamd/yabbasd), and waters (yam, 
mayim ). 14 Most commonly the progression is either heaven-earth-water or its 
reverse. It is worth noting that this passage in Jonah is unusual in having the 
sequence heaven-waters-earth. This is hardly accidental. Jonah is not relying 
simply on words to convey God’s omnipotence; rather, he is cleverly using these 
terms in order to appeal to the less sophisticated instincts of the sailors. The 
God of heaven, who can bring a storm to a dead halt, will also guide their future 
travel upon the seas and will continue to monitor their lives once they reach dry 
land. One Greek manuscript has not fully appreciated this point, for it gives 
“the heaven and the sea” (Trible 1963: 24). 

Jonah’s language is also unusual here in its use of yabbasa instead of the 
more common } eres . 15 The word yabbaSa is not commonly used as a synonym 
for “earth” in the geographical or physical sense; rather, it emphasizes the 
dryness of a piece of land, terra firma itself. Thus, in the majority of biblical 
occurrences of this word, the Hebrews are said to step over yabbasa when 
crossing the Re(e)d Sea or the Jordan (five times; see BDB 387a). Indeed, God 
as creator of the yabbaSd is a notion that is known from the first chapter of 
Genesis (vv 9, 10), but it is a moot point whether the storyteller chose this 
vocabulary (Magonet 1976: 65-66 cites Ps 95:5 as well) to recall how God 
created the nonliquid portions of Earth. As a cue word (German: Leitwort), 
however, yabbagd will soon be featured twice more in Jonah (see below at 1:13 
and 2:11). 

1:10. wayyire } u hd } anasim yir*d gedola wayyd'meru } eldyw mah-zzo’t ‘dtita ki- 
yadehu ha’anaSim ki-millipne YHWH hu } boreah ki higgid lahem. This and the 
next two verses feature subordinated clauses introduced by ki (see the Com¬ 
ments above under 1:2). This uniformity, however, by no means simplifies the 
way to interpret the function of each occurrence. Jonah’s dignified acknowledg¬ 
ment of his veneration for God includes the participle ydre*. As it transfers to 
the sailors, however, the verbal root yare 1 is transformed in both its meaning and 
its intensity. It does reacquire the nuance of “fear” that it had when the storm 
first broke (v 5); but the emotion is now sharpened because “a great dread” (yir’a 

14 To these a fourth, Sheol or Netherworld, may occasionally be added or given as 
substitute. 

15 For } el qoneh ’eres , “El (God), creator of Earth,” in an inscription from Jerusalem, see 
Miller 1980. 
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gedola) is construed as direct object of the verb to “fear.” 16 The LXX tries to 
convey the same feeling by translating literally; but other non-Semitic versions 
(Aquila, Symmachus) found means by which to highlight the phrase by constru¬ 
ing it either as a dative or as an ablative; Trible 1963: 25. 

“Great dread” is a phrase unique to this chapter of Jonah, where it occurs 
again in v 16. The two occurrences thus bracket the sailors' distraught reactions 
to Jonah’s revelations. Much more common to Hebrew Scripture, however, is 
the phrase yir’at YHWH/ 3 eldhim, “reverence for God,” an expression that the 
storyteller does not apply to the sailors (see below at 1:16). 

It will be noticed that the next clause, wayyo 3 meru 3 elayw, “They told him,” 
is repeated at the beginning of the next verse (v 11), even though Jonah gives 
the sailors no response in the interval. This is a sandwiching device that is fairly 
common in Hebrew. By resorting to it, the narrator makes the sailors utter only 
one statement even when separated by explanatory information. I have not fully 
allowed for this technique in my translation because it would force a radical 
reshifting of material, as the next comments will explain. 

The linking of the interrogative pronoun to the feminine demonstrative 
results in a sharply drawn question consistently construed with the perfect of 
c d§d, “to act.” The phrase occurs about ten times in Hebrew Scripture (see GKC 
471 [J 148.b]; 442 [136.b]; BDB 261b [4.d]) and, depending on whether one 
treats zo 3 t as a pronoun or as an enclitic, one may pose the question rhetorically 
(“What is this that you have done!”), searchingly (“What, then, have you 
done?”), or accusingly (“Whatever have you done?”). An overview of the pas¬ 
sages in which mah-zzo 3 t plus forms of ( aid occurs allows two observations: first, 
as an inquiry, it can stand alone or within a series of queries (usually at the end); 
and second, as an inquiry, it is as likely to meet with silence (Gen 26:10; 42:28; 
Exod 14:5, Judg 2:2) as to prompt replies (Gen 3:13; 12:18; 29:25; Exod 14:11; 
Judg 15:11; some of these answers, however, could be lame or could convey no 
new information). 

Precisely because mah-zzo 3 t c d$itd can elicit a response, we wonder whether 
Jonah's answer of v 9 satisfied the sailors. Did they really understand everything 
about their situation merely because Jonah had revealed himself to be God's 
worshiper? Hellenistic and medieval exegetes generally thought otherwise, and 
they took the query to be shorthand for a full trial at sea in which Jonah 
eventually confessed his guilt to all on board. Such a notion is paralleled in some 
manuscripts of the Targum in which we find the following italicized brief expan¬ 
sion: “For the men knew that he was fleeing before he would prophesy in the 
name of the Lord” (see Levine 1978: 65-66). 

Modern commentators, however, are almost unanimous in assessing mah- 
zzo 3 t ( diitd as an exclamation—of shock, of horror—rather than as a query. The 

16 GKC 367 (117q). As we shall see, this type of cognate or internal accusative is much 
favored in Jonah. 
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reason is that terror should be emphasized when the sailors recognize the source 
of their calamity. 17 The phrases that follow the exclamation are treated either as 
later insertions or as marginal glosses, probably because there are very few Scrip¬ 
tural occasions that mah-zzo } t c d§itd is bound to ki clauses (Bewer 1912: 37; 
Trible 1963: 25, with more amplification in 88-89; but see Wolff 1986: 107). 18 
Exodus 14:5, for example, has “{mah-zzo’t c a6inu), that we have let Israel leave 
our service?” Here the ki clause does not offer an answer but is consecutive to 
the phrase preceding it. In order to evaluate properly how mah-zzo’t c aiitd 
functions in the present context, we need to inspect the three instances of ki 
clauses within v 10. 

When a sentence includes a verb such as “to know, feel, believe, remem¬ 
ber,” it is common for Hebrew to link an object clause to it by means of the 
conjunction ki; GKC 491 ($ 157); ki-millipne YHWH hu 3 boreah follows this 
rule. The third clause, ki higgid lahem, however, stands parallel to the two just 
preceding it and should, indeed, be regarded as likewise directly causal to "The 
men were filled with the most dreadful fear.” We should recall that the verb in 
this clause, lehaggid, “to relate, reveal, inform,” normally presumes that a full 
retelling is unfolding, albeit not recorded in a text. This verb thus differs from 
the ubiquitous 3 amar, which means “to say, state” when followed by a full and 
definite statement. 19 

The phrase ki higgid lahem explains why the men were afraid. By no means, 
therefore, should one follow the many commentators who regard the last clause 
of v 10 (if not even the two preceding it!) as a gloss. 20 Rather, we ought to 
reconstruct the following steps for the events given in vv 9-11: (a) Jonah’s 
revelations of v 9 are (b) followed by lengthy elaborations on why he is aboard 

17 As one example of the posture, I quote the succinct reason offered by Keil and De- 
litzsch (1900: 395-96): “ What hast thou done ! is not a question as to the nature of sin, 
but an exclamation of horror at his flight from Jehovah . . . as the following explanatory 
clauses . . . clearly show.” The NEB is in the minority when it renders “What can you 
have done wrong?” To translate so, however, NEB is forced to render the rest of v 10 in 
the pluperfect and even to ignore (delete?) the first of the three instances of ki within it. 

18 The ki clause in Gen 12:18 is consecutive to another inquiry introduced by lammd. 

19 There are exceptions to this observation (for example, at Exod 19:25, Judg 17:2, and 
the difficult Gen 4:8). Moreover, when the verb } amar means "to mention,” in some 
cases a report may not follow (see BDB 56 [right column, top]). 

20 Blenkinsopp has privately suggested to me that “the author forgot to allow Jonah to 
state the purpose of his travel, and then rather naively stuck it in subsequently." T. 
Harviainen (1988) proposes that the sailors had at one time misunderstood Jonah to be 
escaping his master, having heard him say 3 adont, when he was thinking of YHWH. This 
suggestion is flawed not only because it presumes that the Tetragrammaton was pro¬ 
nounced differently than is written when this portion of the story was achieving a final 
form, but also because it retrojects Jonah’s explanation into the moment when he first 
boarded ship rather than after the luck of the draw forced him to confess his flight. 
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ship (summarized by kt higgtd lahem), (c) leading to the sailors’ understanding 
of the situation (reflected in ki-yade t u hd 3 andStm ki-millipne YHWH hu 3 
boreah), (d) that steers them to utter the exclamation {mah-zzoH 'dUitd) (e) and 
to follow it with a question that is to be found in v 11. It is worth noting that 
the Arabic version arrives at a partially similar resolution of the last clause, but 
through radical means. It attaches this clause to v 11 through falamma, “when,” 
rendering, “When Jonah informed them, they said, 'So what should we do to 
you . . (Wright 1857: 110). 

1:11. wayyo 3 meru 3 elayw mah-nna^aie llak weyiStoq hayyam mtYdlenu ki hayyam 
holek weso'er. As noted in the preceding discussion, this verse continues the line 
of query that the sailors aimed at Jonah. The main issue here is whether the last 
clause, kt hayyam holek weso'er, forms part of the sailors’ address or is to be 
placed outside of the quotation marks. 

The clause mah-nna c aie llak 21 is couched as a question; but its vocabulary 
encourages the audience to hark back to the previous verse. What Jonah did 
(verb: 'diet) in running away from God's commission now sharply contrasts with 
what the sailors must try to do (verb: ( a§d). The irony, of course, is that when 
Jonah tells them what must be done, they find it just as difficult to accomplish 
their own commission. Playfulness with the verbal root will not cease until the 
sailors acknowledge God’s omnipotence (v 14). 

The question is linked to the next phrase by means of the conjunction, thus 
establishing a purpose for the inquiry: the sailors want to know how to stop the 
sea from raging. The LXX and the Vulgate translate slavishly by means of 
conjunction even when idiomatic usage would have required other particles 
(Trible 1963: 26). The Arabic version, instead, boldly uses hatta, “in order that”; 
Wright 1857: 110. 

The verb Sataq will occur once more, in v 12. Because the clause here is 
consecutive, the verbal form is a jussive, albeit found in one of the rare occasions 
that it follows an indicative (GKC 504 [$ 166.a]; Joiion 1923: 316 
[$ 116.e]).This particular verb is not heavily used in Scripture (BDB 1060), but 
this circumstance hardly makes it “late” in Hebrew usage. Nor does the fact 
that it is well represented in Aramaic make this verb necessarily an Aramaic 
loanword ( DISO 322). Equally misguided are the attempts to regard the verb as 
“early,” by (impossibly) linking it to an alleged derivative from Ugaritic (col¬ 
lected in Wolff 1986: 117). We simply do not have enough evidence to make 
such categorical judgments. What we can note is that the verb is found in two 
other passages. While the sentiments of Prov 26:20 were undoubtedly penned 
after the Exile, no criterion on dating Ps 107:30, either “early” or “late,” is 

21 On the doubling of the "lamed” by means of a dagesh euphonicum to compensate for 
the loss of accent on the previous word, see GKC 72 ($ 20c). 
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convincing. 22 I quote a long passage from Psalm 107 as this section’s epigraph 
because it too depicts sailors hoping for divine deliverance, calm seas, and pros¬ 
perous voyages. The verb sataq occurs in v 30, and despite some claims that it 
refers to the sailors, it more likely has as subject gallim, “waves,” very much like 
what obtains in Jonah. 

In holek weso'er the verb halak fulfills an auxiliary function, as it does in the 
related construction, halok we-. The two verbs here are participles—literally, 
“going and storming”—and form a hendiadys to convey both repetition and 
increasing intensity; GKC 344 (113.u) offers three other examples for the same 
construction. Almbladh 1986: 22 indicates that most attestations of the con¬ 
struction come from preexilic texts. 

As noted above, however, the major issue that is raised in this verse is 
whether the last clause, kt hayyam holek weso c er, belongs within or outside the 
sailors’ remarks. Grammar is not at stake here, and the decision is purely inter¬ 
pretive. The versions could well have been influenced by the last phrase of v 13, 
where essentially the same vocabulary (with only the addition of c alehem) con¬ 
tinues the narrator’s comment on the sailors’ reaction to Jonah’s drastic advice. 
This is clear in the case of the Syriac version, which says, “for the sea was 
becoming increasingly boisterous, and it came to be boisterous over them. ’’The 
other versions either hew close to the Hebrew’s ambiguity (Targum) or drama¬ 
tize a bit “for the sea went (rose?), and increasingly lifting up its waves” (LXX); 
“the sea went and did swell” (Jerome); see Trible 1963: 25-26; Levine 1978: 66. 
Modern translations and commentaries are unanimous in following this line of 
interpretation. 

The Arabic version, however, adopts an alternate understanding in which 
the sailors turn to Jonah—who no doubt appears to them much too nonchalant 
in the crisis—and advise him of the worsening situation. In order to do so, 
however, the Arabic combines the last two clauses into one: Wanna-lbahra huwa 
da muntaliqun yazharu ‘alayna, “for the sea is now cut loose, surging upon us.” 23 

In my translation, I too have placed this clause within the quotation; but I 
have done so not because I am adopting the Arabic version’s approach but 
because of the next verse, where Jonah also refers to the tempest. I think it 
potentially more dramatic that Jonah should practically borrow the mariners' 
vocabulary as he acknowledges his own responsibility. In assuring them in this 

22 The fusion of disparate segments with similar themes and under one heading (w 2-3) 
may, however, have come to completion after the Exile. The psalm praises God’s good¬ 
ness: travelers in the desert (w 4-9) and in the seas (23-32)—in fact, those who operate 
outside of Zion—are redeemed, as are those who are imprisoned within it, either by the 
state (17-22) or by ill health (23-32). The structure of these passages is also worth 
noting, for the “outsiders” (desert and sea) sandwich the “insiders” (prisoners and sick). 

23 Note that the Arabic is less independent in treating the same phrase in v 13. 
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manner that he is fully alert to their dilemma, Jonah is also subtly urging them 
to follow his advice if they expect to survive the stormy seas. 

1:12. wayyo’mer } alehem 6a } uni wahatiluni } el-hayyam weyiStoq hayydm 
me'alekem ki yodea c } ani ki beSelli hassa c ar haggadol hazzeh c alekem. Some ver¬ 
sions (LXX, Syriac) add Jonah’s name at the opening of the verse. Jonah asks 
the sailors to lift him and pitch him into the sea. The verbs he uses are two, the 
second of which, twl, we have already met at 1:4 (see above) and will presently 
feature it again 1:15. The first verb, na$a } , seems hardly necessary here, for 
Jonah did not need to tell the sailors how to go about dropping him into the sea. 
Yet a number of benefits accrue by its usage. 

First of all, on the narrative level the verb na6a } allows us to appreciate 
Jonah’s assured control as he gives the sailors detailed instructions for carrying 
out his request. Genesis 29 has a passage that uses similar means to enter a 
character's personality. Jacob has fled to Aram Naharayim and has run into 
Laban’s shepherds. Contrary to Near Eastern etiquette, which requires the 
stranger to await his hosts’ solicitous interrogation, it is Jacob who bombards the 
shepherds with questions. The intent here is for the reader to appreciate Jacob’s 
pluck and temerity, in marked contrast to his dealings with Esau on the one 
hand, and Laban on the other. 24 

A second advantage is that, on the psychological level, the use of nd$a } must 
surely have given the sailors pause, for it forces them to contemplate a horrifying 
prospect. Jerome has a touching paragraph about Jonah’s willingness to accept 
his punishment. 25 But Jonah is not making it easy on his shipmates! He is not 
about to throw himself into the sea just because he recognizes his own culpabil¬ 
ity. 26 Rather, he wants the sailors to bear full responsibility for what must 
happen. 

Finally, it might be here that we locate the third, semantic, level on which 
this word operates: na$a } is a verb that seldom refers to lifting up an individual. 
It is constructed, rather, with nouns such as “sin” and “evil” when Scripture 
wants to speak of guilt and the many ways in which human beings sustain it 
(BDB 671 [2]; Stolz in THAT 2.113-14 [3.d—ej). Such a connotation, therefore, 
could have penetrated the sailors’ minds. That the Targum, LXX, and Vulgate 

24 Note the plucky use of *ahay in his first question, “My brethren, where are you from?” 

25 In Ionam 1.12 (Antin 1956: 72): “We should note at this point the magnanimity of 
our fugitive. He does not evade, he does not hide, he does not deny; rather, upon 
admitting his escape, he openly accepts his punishment. He wants to die, so that others 
might not perish because of him and to avoid adding murder to desertion. This, then, is 
the story.” 

26 The medieval exegetes who thought Jonah was contemplating suicide are way off the 
mark on this; Levine 1978: 67. (Pseudo)-Philo’s decision to have Jonah jump into the sea 
is mentioned below at 1:15. 
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never operated on this level is clear from the rather innocuous verb, “to take,” 
by which they chose to render na&a 3 

weyiStoq hayyam me'alekem. In promising the sailors an end to their terror, 
Jonah turns to the same vocabulary that they used when questioning him (v 11). 
He assures them that no less (and no more) than what they wish will occur if 
only they follow his guidance. Prophets normally do not tell people what they 
want to hear; but the response here is just right, in view of the dismal and 
stressful situation. Good (1981: 45) wonders whether “a touch of sympathetic 
magic may be implied here. If Jonah be ‘hurled to the sea' ... it may offset 
and nullify the storm, that Yahweh had ‘hurled to the sea' [v 4]” (so too Freed¬ 
man, privately). 

The sentence ends with two phrases featuring ki clauses, the second of 
which has been amply discussed in previous pages (at 1:10 and 1:11). We need 
to add here that Jonah is responding to the sailors’ initial search for the responsi¬ 
ble man, for he refers to previous vocabulary; compare wenede c d besellemT hard'd 
hazzot lanu of 1:7 with our ki beselli hassa c ar haggddol hazzeh c alekem. The 
versions have various particles to render beselli, with the Syriac enlarging negli¬ 
gibly on the phrase; Trible 1963: 26-27. 

What is exceptional here is that the first clause, ki yodea c 1 ani, is accorded 
special attention. Snaith (1945: 20) points out that by reversing the more nor¬ 
mal phraseology, } ani yddea c , the narrator stresses Jonah's awareness of his role. 
The Masoretes recognized this emphasis and sharpened it by placing the pausal 
accent zaqeph qaton over 3 ani. Furthermore, as has been amply recognized in 
recent years, the verb ydda c can carry a legal sense, “to recognize, to know, to 
admit,” when accepting or entertaining a legal decision (Sasson 1979: 118; with 
bibliography). With these words, therefore, Jonah goes beyond admission of his 
own guilt and actually freely gives the sailors leave to throw him into the sea. 
Should they do so, he is informing them, they will incur no blame at all. 27 

The sailors, we shall soon find out, are not convinced by Jonah’s directives. 

COMMENTS 

The narrative we follow in this section opens on confusion and clamor 
reigning aboard a storm-tossed ship but closes upon a single voice giving chilling 
advice on how to escape a dire fate. How this remarkable change takes place 
within the brief span of five verses is discussed in the Notes. This particular 
scene, however, also gives us a good opportunity to feature the conflict between 
the narrator’s wish to develop a story with coherence and consistency and his 
need to provide occasions that will please the audience. 

27 For these reasons, as well as for the arguments presented in Wolff (1986: 118), we 
should reject W. J. Horwitz's proposed revocalization of 3 ani into } ont, “fleet” (1973). 
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The sailors have exhausted their skills, both practical and spiritual, in trying 
to discover why they are in such a dangerous predicament. They have, to no 
avail, dumped everything overboard, and each has sought the intercession of a 
favorite god. Now they find themselves driven to unpleasant measures: they 
must identify the person who brought calamity upon them and, thereafter, press 
him into revealing his trespass against one of the many gods with control over 
the waves. 

The casting of lots is a standard measure by which to force heaven into 
giving an unequivocal answer. As the sailors scrutinize the lots for the predes¬ 
tined answer, we can imagine Jonah rising from his trance and approaching his 
shipmates. The questions that the sailors have for him are many; yet, with their 
careful balance and with their intricately developed program of inquiry, these 
questions are much too calmly posed, considering the dangerous circumstances. 
We may legitimately wonder whether panicked sailors can really be interested in 
all of these details about Jonah’s life, occupation, and background when what 
they should really be soliciting are answers to a twofold query: who is your god, 
and how have you offended him? 

In truth, the narrator is here responding to demands other than those re¬ 
quired to develop his story. He could be following normal conventions that 
obtain in Near Eastern storytelling: whenever a protagonist is on alien soil (here: 
waters), those who meet him bombard him with questions as soon as they 
dispose of the preliminary niceties (washing the feet of a distant traveler; placing 
food before the famished). We can observe, however, that the narrator attri¬ 
butes to the sailors an interrogation that cannot be meant for Jonah’s ears only. 
The narrator knows that his public would not mind temporarily embarrassing 
Jonah, as heathens remind him of his mission, of the land and of the people he 
left behind in his rush to avoid his duty. 

The narrator knows too that, once posed, the sailors’ questions will not rate 
of equal importance to his audience. Much too skillful to burden the tale with 
unnecessary detail, the narrator does not waste ink on formal and sequential 
responses to the sailors’ inquisition. Do Israelites need to learn what ought to be 
the mela’kd of a prophet? Where else but from among the Hebrews could a true 
prophet arise? For all of these reasons, Jonah’s explanation of why he boarded 
the ship in Jaffa, as well as his reply to the sailors’ remaining queries, are 
brusquely relegated to passages attributed to Jonah but not quoted (see Notes 
on v 10). 

The narrator allots Jonah a direct response only to the last of the sailors’ 
series of queries. Moreover, he has Jonah offer them an explanation that seems 
unsolicited. Jonah is made to state his allegiance to God by using a highly 
panegyric vocabulary that, albeit a trifle overblown if meant only for the sailors, 
is just right when addressing a Hebrew audience. “I am a Hebrew and the Lord, 
God of Heaven, I worship,” therefore, remain as the only quoted words that the 
sailors really needed to hear. 
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In the Notes above (at 1:9), I searched tradition and history in order to offer 
plausible reasons for the use of Hbn in Jonah. I stated that a Hebrew narrator 
wishing to place a label on a compatriot would be limited in choice to this 
ethnicon. Here too, it should be noted, the narrator is appealing to his audi¬ 
ence’s pride; for Hbri can operate as a device to alert it to the extraordinary 
nature of a Hebrew’s character. In Scripture, at least two other contexts have a 
similar purpose: when Mordecai confesses to the Persians that he is a Jew (Esth 
3:4, using “Jew”) and when Joseph tells the high officers in Pharaoh’s jail that 
he was stolen from Hebrew territory (Gen 40:15). 

The sailors are stunned by the news, but they now understand perfectly why 
they are facing danger. In view of their situation, it is rather surprising that they 
would ask Jonah’s opinion on how to rid themselves of the evil aboard their ship. 
Once they have identified the guilty and singled out the god to whom he is 
responsible, the mariners should, of course, have launched more prayers to this 
particular deity and begun a new series of lot casting in order to establish the 
best avenue for deliverance. But the narrator is once more operating on another 
level than mere storytelling. His hero is, after all, a prophet, a man with direct 
access to God, and it would be unthinkable that such a person would not know 
what must be done. The narrator, therefore, casts the sailors not so much as 
independent souls who would pluck out the guilty from their midst, but rather 
as children who must listen attentively to a prophet’s instruction. 

Jonah solemnly absolves the sailors of any blame incurred if the sailors follow 
his counsel. Good (1981: 45) needlessly questions Jonah’s sincerity: “perhaps we 
must see Jonah’s offer not as a sudden burst of generosity but as his perception 
that death might yet be a way out of his frightful mission.” I think we best 
reject such an insidious notion, for whatever faults Jonah displays in this story, 
they do not include passivity or playing the sacrificial goat. In fact, the advice 
Jonah is proposing will seem perfectly understandable to a Hebrew audience; 
after all, it would not be the only occasion on which God forced seemingly 
baroque choices upon Israel and its prophets. To the men aboard ship, however, 
this advice does not plausibly resolve an acute problem, and they refuse to heed 
it. We shall soon learn why. 
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IV. Obstinacy and Submission 
(Jonah 1 : 13 - 16 ) 

♦ 


As to the foreigner also; he may not belong to your people Israel, but 
when he comes from a distant land because of your fame—for your 
powerful reputation, your power, and your wide reach will surely become 
known—; so when he comes to this Temple to pray, do listen in your 
heavenly abode and fulfill whatever appeal the foreigner makes to you. In 
this way, all the people of the earth will recognize your fame and will 
come to worship you and to know that your name is bestowed upon the 
Temple that I have just built—just as does your people Israel. (Prayer of 
King Solomon, 1 Kgs 8:41-43) 

On that very day, there will be an altar to the Lord within the land of 
Egypt and a pillar to the Lord at its border that will serve Egypt as an 
emblem and witness to the Lord of Hosts. When they appeal to the 
Lord because of oppressors, he will send them a forceful savior to deliver 
them. The Lord will be revealed to Egypt so that, on that very day, its 
people will acknowledge and offer the Lord animal and grain sacrifice; 
they also will make vows to the Lord and fulfill them. (Isa 19:19-22) 

Have mercy, Lord, our God, on the righteous, on the pious, on Israel’s 
elders, on its remaining sages, on sincere converts, and on us. 1 


1 From the thirteenth benediction of the Amidah. The Amidah (Shmoneh Esreh), the 
core prayer in Jewish daily service, gathers eighteen (later nineteen) benedictions, many 
of which date to the period just after the destruction of the Second Temple. This 
particular benediction addresses God as the “Support and Trust of the Righteous.” The 
Jonah midrash and the ninth-century Pirke of Rabbi Eliezer (Friedlander 1981: 72-73) 
regard this prayer as particularly relevant to the sailors after their conversion. 
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IV. OBSTINACY AND SUBMISSION 

( 1 : 13 - 16 ) 


1 ’Nonetheless, the men rowed hard to bring the ship back to dry land; but 
they failed to do so, for the sea became increasingly temptestuous around them. 
,4 They then appealed to the Lord, “Please, Lord, do not have us perish because 
of this person, and do not assess innocent blood against us. Indeed you are the 
Lord, and whatever you desire, you accomplish.” 

15 No sooner did the sailors lift Jonah and cast him overboard than the sea 
curbed its fury. 16 The men were seized by a powerful fear of the Lord then. 
Offering sacrifices to the Lord, they made him solemn promises. 

NOTES 

1:13. wayyahteru hd 3 andSim lehdSib 3 el-hayyabbdSd weld 3 yakolu ki hayydm 
holek weso c er c alehem. I translate the verbal form wayyahteru by means of “row¬ 
ing hard”; but this meaning is an extension of the verb’s basic implication. The 
root *htr apparently means “to burrow, hollow out, dig” and is used mostly in 
constructing similes, referring to the making of holes in a wall (Ezek 8:8; 12:5ff.) 
and to the tunneling into a house (Job 24:16). In Amos 9:2 the same verbal form 
is applied to men who burrow into Sheol (Hades), seeking to escape God’s 
wrath. The imagery is obviously that of people who desperately and feverishly 
drive an instrument into the earth in order to escape their own world. In Jonah, 
a parallel atmosphere is evoked. Here, the mariners try to break through the 
waves, to master and overcome them; Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 396. The ver¬ 
sions strive to parallel the notion; but not all of them are slavish to the Hebrew. 
While the Vulgate and the Targum refer to the rowing that the men needed to 
do, the LXX (the Syriac and Arabic as well) only says that “The men tried hard 
(;parebiazottto) to return to the land.” See Trible 1963: 27 and Levine 1978: 67. 

Imprecisely rendered though it may be, wayyahteru does allow us to gauge 
the terror that drives the sailors’ oars anxiously, smartly, and repeatedly into the 
waters. The practical measure that they end up taking—that of maneuvering 
their ship toward dry land—is conveyed by lehdSib. This verbal form is based on 
the causative (H) stem of the verb Sub, with the subject (the sailors) causing 
another (the ship) "to turn back.” This refocusing on the ship draws attention 
back to v 5, where the ship is the first to suffer the powerful storm God hurls 
upon the waters. As the sailors try to evade the order that God delivers through 
Jonah, the ship is once more central to the action. 

One more observation is in order. The verb Sub in the causative stem is 
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rarely used as in this Jonah verse (BDB 999 [10]). It is much more common to 
find it imbued with theological connotation (Soggin, in THAT 2.886-91). This 
observation need not be significant, except that this usage comes rather quickly 
after we have noted a similar semantic extension in the case of the verb naid 
(v 12). It is also arresting that, in telling us of the sailors’ vain efforts to steer to 
safety, the narrator chose a word that Jonah had just used: hayyabbaSd. That this 
choice of vocabulary allowed playful soundings of consonants shared by hSyb and 
hybs might be intentional also; Halpern and Friedman 1980: 83. All four Greek 
versions translate hayyabbdSd by means of “earth” ( pros/eis ten gen, Trible 
1963: 27). While such a rendering is accurate enough in telling us where the 
sailors sought to go, it misses the narrator’s subtle comment on the futility of the 
enterprise. For how could the sailors hope to reach a destination that, as Jonah 
has just finished telling them, is God's to create and control? 

They obviously could not. The Hebrew tersely states weld* yakolu, “but they 
failed to do so,” a phrase that is given finality by the Masoretes, who placed a 
pausal accent under the last word. The Vulgate, too, emphasizes this failure by 
choosing a verb that focuses on the weakness of the sailors, et non valebant, 
“and they could not manage it”; Trible 1963: 27. 

1:14. wayyiqre’u *el-YHWH wayyo’meru } annd YHWH *al-nd* no’bedd benepel 
ha*iS hazzeh we’al-titten c alenu dam naqi* ki-*attd YHWH ka*a$er hapastd c d$itd. 
This verse is the heart of Jonah’s first chapter, for it catches the moment in 
which illumination finally strikes the sailors. The sailors utter the name of the 
Hebrew God for the first time, recognizing—as they did not in v II—that 
mercy must be obtained not from the sea, but from that very God. The narrator 
here uses qard } el-( YHWH), a phrase that is idiomatic for “appealing to a deity” 
(see above, at w 2 and 6). By resorting to this vocabulary, the narrator shows 
preference for an idiom he had assigned to Jonah (v 6; 2:3) over one used by the 
sailors in v 5 when they appealed to their own gods ( wayyiz c aqu *el *elohdyw). 
Conscious of this subtle change, the versions offer "shouted, pleaded” (LXX, 
Vulgate), or "prayed” (Targum); see Trible 1963: 28. 

The supplication itself is couched in the pattern of the simple Hebrew prose 
prayer, which consists of three parts: (1) an address, (2) a petition, and (3) a 
motivation for the petition (Greenberg 1983: 1-18). 2 

2 M. Greenberg’s collection of evidence on prose prayers among Israel’s neighbors is 
appreciated. Nevertheless, it is not necessary to follow his theories on the use of the 
Hebrew prayer style by Jonah’s “heathen” sailors (Greenberg 1983: 61 n. 7). To begin 
with, Jonah does not exactly belong to verismo literature, in which authenticity is a major 
feature. Moreover, it would be a totally foreign experience for ancient narrators to trans¬ 
pose the style, structure, and mood of another culture's oral expressions. If they were 
seeking such a degree of verisimilitude, narrators occasionally would (mis)quote a full 
phrase, as in the case of the Ramesside papyri, which include Semitic sentences. More 
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(1) The address draws attention to the body of the appeal itself, which 
usually consists of an interjection {’annd; also: 'anna*) and can be followed by the 
vocative—as it is here. When presented as a quotation (see Notes to 4:2), this 
appeal most often uses an imperative when the request is for a positive act; but 
it uses a jussive when it aims to withhold or to cancel a threatened action (BDB 
58; GKC 307 [105.b]). In the present passage, the Syriac has simply an “Oh!” 
while the Arabic similarly gives “Oh, you God.” The other versions, however, 
acknowledge this interjection through a variety of circumlocutions. The LXX 
gives medamos Kune, something like “By no means, O Lord.” 3 The Vulgate has 
quaesumus Domine, “We beseech you, O Lord." Somewhat similar is the Tar- 
gum’s qbyl b c wtn > , “Accept our pleas.” See Trible 1963: 28; Levine 1978: 68. 

(2) The appeal is a double entreaty for fairness as God judges the sailors. 
The two pleas are juxtaposed; but they are by no means repetitive. The seamen 
are bewildered, for they see themselves in a no-win situation: they are suffering 
because of Jonah’s guilt; yet sending him to his death might well bring his god’s 
wrath upon their heads. To overcome this double predicament, therefore, they 
shape separate appeals. 4 The first, } al-na* nd’bedd benepeS ha^S hazzeh, harks 
back to past actions and the guilt that has accumulated against the sailors 
because of the obduracy of one man; the second segment, we’al-titten c alenu 
dam naqp, concentrates on the immediate future and begs God not to charge 
them with a crime because of what they are about to do. 

The verb used in the first of the sailors’ supplications, } abad, recalls the 
helmsman’s appeal to an entranced Jonah (v 6). The conjugation here, however, 
is different and includes the particle na } . Hebrew uses this ventive (energic) 
particle rather frequently (Even-Shoshan 1982: 61), and when the negated voli- 
tive (cohortative or jussive) is at stake, it is inserted between the negative adverb 
} al and the conjugated verb (Joiion 1923: 308-9 [114.fj). The na\ however, 
came to be vestigial by the time most Hebrew literature was penned and, de¬ 
spite the opinion of many grammarians, we cannot really sense much difference 
between the forms in which it occurs and those in which it is absent. Most 
versions, therefore, practically ignore its presence; only the Targum allows for it 
with kb 7, which can be rendered by “now” or the like; see Trible 1963: 28. 
Vestigial though it may be, the particle na } does have its impact on the audience, 
for it makes the phrase reverberate with the sound of repeated labials ( beth and 
pe) and sonants ( nun and lamed), thus imitating hushed pleading. 


often, when they were moved to impart a foreign flavor to a narrative, storytellers found 
it enough merely to insert an alien word or two into the text. 

3 See Acts 10:14. 

4 Completely misunderstanding what is at stake here, the Arabic version transposes both 
entreaties, “Do not reckon innocent blood against us so that (or: and) we should not 
perish because of this man’s life”; Wright 1857: 110. A number of modem commenta¬ 
tors (for example Bewer 1912: 39-^40) sympathize with this approach. 
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What the sailors want is for God not to blame and punish them because of 
Jonah’s grave delinquency. The LXX and the Vulgate use vocabulary that hews 
close enough to the Hebrew’s language. The Targum sought to unclutter the 
mariners’ reasoning and therefore expanded on our text, here as well as in the 
next clause, by inserting the word hwbt (npSyh), “sin, guilt”: “Do not have us 
perish because of this person’s guilt.” See Levine 1978: 68-69. But this addition 
is hardly necessary. 

In the word benepeS, the preposition be- is not to be understood as “together 
with,” for this reading would place a sentiment in the mouth of the sailors that 
would definitely be out of place: the sailors are not begging to be spared from 
sinking with Jonah, for they have just resolved to throw him overboard. Rather, 
the preposition functions here as a causal preposition and finds its best cluster of 
parallels in Gen 18:23-33 (so also Wolff 1986: 119). At issue there is God’s 
readiness to save the many because of the virtue of the few: “What if there are 
five righteous individuals short of the needed fifty,” Abraham asks God, “would 
you devastate a whole town because of the lack of five?” ( hattaHhit bahamiSSa). 
(Further citations for this usage are given in BDB 90 [III.5].) The noun nepeS 
itself is one of Hebrew Scripture’s most versatile; see the dictionaries and Wes- 
termann in 7Y/A7 1 2.71-96. We arrive at a specific meaning for it either through 
context or by evaluating its association with other words. The phrase nepeS *i§ is 
not common to biblical Hebrew, occurring elsewhere only in a brief saying (Prov 
13:8), “A person’s wealth could well provide for his ransom; but a pauper will 
not even hear rebuke.” More common are examples of nepes (haYadam , which 
in most of its ten attestations, can be rendered by “living human” or more 
idiomatic to English “human being, person” (Num 19:11 and other legal con¬ 
texts; Ezek 27:13)—hence the translation that I offer. 

The sailors next launch a prayer designed to neutralize potential blame for 
murder. 5 The versions understand what is at stake, but give more or less literal 
translations for the crucial dam , “blood”; Trible 1963: 29. The Targum, as in 
the preceding clause, inserts “sin, guilt”; Levine 1978: 69. The verb natan is 
here construed with the preposition c al + pronominal suffixes to mean “to set or 
impose (something) against/upon someone”; BDB 680 (2.c). That “something” 
is the dam ndqP, and it deserves some attention. 6 

The word naq? is written with a final aleph, here and in Joel 4:19; scribal 
tradition, however, suggests that it should not be taken into consideration when 

5 A. Sperber totally misunderstands what is at stake here when he suggests that scribes 
emended an original 1 al-titten c aleKA (“and do not assess innocent blood against your¬ 
self! ’) in order to remove potential blame on God; this opinion is mentioned with 
approval by Almbladh 1986: 23. 

6 Here, and in the Jeremiah passage quoted in the following Note, I sharpen its effect by 
giving it a legal significance when 1 render “assess against us.” 
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reading. 7 8 In fact, many Jonah manuscripts, including an early one from Murab- 
ba { at, merely drop it. It could either be a scribe’s confusion with the Aramaic 
spelling (Dan 7:9) or the result of a mistaken association with the verb qi 3 that 
will occur at 2:11 in the form wayydqe 3 .* 

Hebrew Scripture knows of two different ways in which the words “blood” 
and “pure, clean, innocent” are bound to each other. In the case of dam naqi 3 , 
“innocent” is simply an adjective to “blood,” with each word receiving its own 
accent; I translate this phrase simply by “innocent blood.” In the other case, 
“blood” loses its accent and enters into construct with the nominalized adjective 
“innocent person,” leading to a phrase ( dam [han]ndqi/neqfyim) that can be 
rendered with “blood of the innocent person(s).” (See simply BDB 196 [2.d] or 
667 [1]; exhaustive listing in Vanoni 1978: 131-32.) The difference between the 
two constructions is subtle and is available to the eye rather than to the ear, for 
we cannot hear any difference when either is pronounced. “Innocent blood” 
focuses on the act of shedding blood, regardless of who is the victim, while 
“blood of an innocent person” dwells on the blamelessness of a victim. 9 

In this light, “innocent blood” in our verse permits one more perspective by 
which to appraise the sailors’ prayer: they are begging God’s understanding, not 
for judging a prophet guilty, but for a crime they are about to commit. In other 
words, the sailors are not completely convinced of the truth conveyed by Jonah 
even as they make ready to heave him overboard. Despite their prayer, there¬ 
fore, the sailors have not yet completely and obediently yielded to God’s will. 

(3) The motivation for the appeal is likewise given in two segments because 
it addresses the two components of the sailors’ prayers. The first segment, ki- 
3 attd YHWH, is separated from the second through the strong disjunctive ac- 

7 On the issue, see Andersen and Forbes 1986: 81-90; Goshen-Gottstein 1958: 111-13. 

8 It is not likely to be a pun, as Halpem and Friedman suggest (1980: 85). 

9 Vocabulary parallel to Jonah’s is found Jer 26:15. Despite the soothing words of the 
other prophets, Jeremiah insists on predicting calamity and destruction to the unrecon¬ 
structed. Angered officials seek his death, to which Jeremiah responds, “I am, now, at 
your disposal; do with me as you deem it right and proper. However, do realize that if you 
put me to death, innocent blood will be assessed against you ( ki-dam naqi 3 attem notenim 
c alekem), and upon this city and its inhabitants. God has indeed empowered me to 
deliver these words to you individually.” Jeremiah does not hope to frighten his enemies 
by warning about hurting God’s messenger (they are too callous for that), but to alarm 
them about the crime of shedding any individual’s blood. The vocabulary in the Jonah 
and Jeremiah passages can be compared to that found in Deut 21:1-9, where a crime has 
been committed, but the criminal cannot be identified. Levites will break the neck of an 
unworked (and unmated?) heifer and elders will pledge, "We are not personally responsi¬ 
ble for this crime, nor have we witnessed it. Accept expiation, Lord, for your folk Israel, 
whom you have redeemed; do not impose the guilt of innocent blood upon your folk 
Israel ( we 3 al-titten dam naqi beqereb c ammeka yifrd’el). May this bloodshed be expiated 
for them.” 
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cent zaqeph qdton. This pause, possibly not known by the versions and unfortu¬ 
nately often ignored by modern renderings, forces attention on the name of the 
Hebrew God, turning us back to the opening of the sailors’ petition, y annd 
YHWH. “We are in the midst of storm because there was a crime against you, 
by your own man. Lord” is what this terse statement implies. But it is left to the 
second member of the motivation to carry the mariners’ deepest anxiety. 

In ka y aSer hapasta c a§itd, two verbs are juxtaposed, both conjugated in the 
perfect. The phrase has created difficulties because the first of these verbs can 
leave us with the impression that God harbors vindictiveness. Alert to such a 
possible interpretation, the versions linked contrasting verbal forms. The LXX 
offers hon tropon eboulou pepoiekas, “as you were wishing, you have done,” and, 
by allocating God’s anger to Jonah’s past action, it avoids the implication that 
God enjoys tormenting blameless sailors; Trible 1963: 29-30. The Targum, 
instead, has a rendering that looks forward to God stilling the seas: “For you, 
Lord, have done it as it is pleasing before you” ( y ry y t YY km } drSv 3 qdmk 'bdi P). It 
therefore looks forward to what will happen after Jonah is thrown overboard; 
Levine 1978: 68-69. The Arabic adopts an imperfect that is timeless: “You are 
doing what you are wishing” ( tasnaSi md taSd’u); Wright 1857: 110. 

It is not necessary to be so circumspect, however. To begin with, the verb 
hapes is realistic to the circumstances in which the sailors uttered it. Trying to 
survive a merciless storm, the men cannot but think God vindictive for placing 
so many in danger because of the error of so few. At this stage, too, they cannot 
be certain that God will be satisfied with the punishment of one man. Would 
they not be blamed once Jonah sinks into the waves? As they stand ready to 
bring death to Jonah, therefore, the sailors want God to know that just as he was 
responsible for singling out Jonah through lot casting, he is likewise liable for 
what is about to happen. 

There is another reason why hapes should not be weakened by translation, 
and I introduce it by quoting two other prayers from Scripture: 


Why would foreigners say, “Where 
then is their god?,” when our God 
is in heaven, having done what he 
wished. Their own idols, however, 
are of silver and gold, the work of 
human beings. They have a mouth, 
yet cannot speak; eyes, yet cannot 
see; ears, yet cannot hear; a nose, 
yet cannot smell; hands, yet cannot 
feel; legs, yet cannot move. With 
their throats, they cannot make a 
sound. 

May their makers become just as 
they are; so too, those who trust 
them. (Ps 115:2-8) 


I myself know how great is the 
Lord; how much greater is our lord 
than all other deities. What the 
Lord has wished, he has done, in 
heaven as in earth, on the seas as in 
the nethermost depths. Raising 
mists from the earth’s extremities, 
He makes lightnings for the rain. 

He releases the winds from his 
stockpiles. (Ps 135:5-7) 
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We observe how these two prayers in Psalms share themes encountered in 
Jonah. 10 In all three occasions, the speaker praises God for his dominion over 
nature and his superiority over other deities. “God is doing what he wished” is a 
notion that functions similarly even when the three contexts differ. The verbs 
themselves are juxtaposed and are always couched in the perfect; yet on all of 
the occasions k{l-) } Sr hps{t) c §h/ c §yt hardly restricts God’s action to a single time 
frame, whether past or future: God has been doing whatever he wished in the 
past and will continue to do as he pleases in the future. The expression, there¬ 
fore, looks very much as if it could be used at any time that a Hebrew wanted to 
compare God’s limitless freedom of action to the pagan gods’ more restricted 
movements. 

This observation has interesting consequences for the assessment of the 
sailors’ prayer in Jonah. It allows us, first, to sidestep the issue of vindictiveness, 
for what God is fulfilling need not be confined to the terrible events on Jonah’s 
ship. Furthermore, we appreciate the cleverness of the storyteller in alloting so 
Hebraic an expression to the sailors, just as they are to witness the most stun¬ 
ning of God’s miracles over the elements. The phrase thus becomes a perfect 
vehicle by which to prepare the audience for the “conversion” that is soon to 
take place. Finally, and perhaps most importantly, as we once more review its 
vocabulary and idioms, we come to recognize that the sailors’ perfectly couched 
prayer is almost a miniature cento; that is, it is a composition that draws to¬ 
gether, if not always known biblical passages, at least perfectly recognizable 
Hebraic sentiments. As such, therefore, it prepares us to confront and under¬ 
stand the touching prayer that Jonah will soon utter from the fish’s belly. 

1:15. wayyiMe’u 3 et-y6nd wayyetiluhu } el-hayydm wayya'amod hayydm mizza c p6. 
Finally, coming to terms with what they must do, the sailors fling Jonah into the 
sea. The vocabulary for their action follows very closely the word in Jonah’s 
instruction (v 12). More importantly, it closes a scene that opened long ago, 
when God hurled mighty winds upon the sea (see Notes at 1:4). Because of the 
duplication of idiomatic language in both passages, we are encouraged to imag¬ 
ine that the sailors’ tribulations with the stormy sea stop the instant Jonah 
touches the waters. 

The versions allow themselves minor and inconsequential freedom in render¬ 
ing the preposition in } el-hayydm either as “in” or “to(ward)”; Trible 1963: 30. 
It is interesting to note here that the late Hellenistic homily of (Pseudo)-Philo 
has the prophet throwing himself into the waters, Duval 1973: 79. 

The verb c dmad of v 15 can refer to “(physically) standing up”—said mostly 

10 In Ps 135:7 one may read b(d)rdqfya ( , which would nicely balance miqse ha’dres and 
would allow us to render, “He raises vapors from the earth’s extremities, turning them 
into rain in heaven.” As a meteorological explanation for the source of rain, however, this 
may be too advanced a concept; Stadelmann 1970: 120-26. 
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of human beings—or merely to the act of “being in a position” to do something. 
In Gen 29:35 and 30:9, the verb, used in the latter sense, is construed with the 
preposition min to tell us that the matriarch Leah " stopped from bearing,” an 
event obviously unwilled on her part. 11 A similar usage occurs in our passage. 
Wbat does happen upon the waves now is described differently here than the 
way Jonah had foretold it, and the difference in the choice of vocabulary is 
instructive. In v 11 the seamen imagine it to be the sea that is endangering 
them as they seek to know how "the sea will calm its raging against us” 
(weyistoq hayyam m^alenu). Responding in v 12, Jonah is careful to soothe their 
feelings by borrowing their language. In v 15, however, the idiom reflects an 
involuntary and unwilled action. The sea is still personified; it is even majestic, 
to judge from its control of za c ap, a noun that elsewhere in Hebrew denotes 
emotions attributed to kings and to God. Its movements, however, are now 
restricted, thus assuring Jonah’s audience that it is God, not the sea, who con¬ 
trols the waves. As their reactions will soon testify, the sailors too are about to 
draw the same conclusion. 

1:16. wayyne’u ha’andSim yir’d gedold y et-YHWH wayyizbehu-zebah laYHWH 
wayyidderu nedarim. The verse tells of three reactions on board ship, as the 
sailors witness a stunning reversal of fate. A potentially murderous act gives the 
sailors unpredicted calm and peace. The point in this rapidly unfolding sequence 
of events at which the sailors come to believe in Jonah’s God cannot be recov¬ 
ered; but because Hebrew prose style allows nonsequential episodes to occur 
simultaneously, we could conjure a scene in which this reversal occurs just as the 
seafarers watch Jonah disappear into the fish’s gullet. 12 

In v 16, the verb ydre } is unique here in having two direct objects: 3 et- 
YHWH, along with the cognate accusative, “a great fear.” Because there is a 
tendency on the part of Hebrew to place cognate accusatives as close as possible 
to the verb of similar root, } et-YHWH is left dangling at the end of the clause. 
The versions found this phrase awkward and offered minor stylistic changes, 
mostly turning the plural nouns into singulars (Trible 1963: 30-31). The Tar- 
gum simply turns } et- YHWH into an indirect object, qdm YY, “The men feared 
greatly before the Lord”; Levine 1978: 69-70. Syriac and Arabic seem to follow 

11 The idiom differs radically when c amad is construed with the prepositional expressions 
me'al or minneged. 

12 Curiously enough, many medieval Jonah illustrations show the sailors lowering the 
prophet directly into the open mouth of the fish; Steffen 1982: 49, 64. There is a 
talmudic legend preserved in tractate berakhot (9.1) that is obviously dependent on 
Jonah. It tells of a little Jewish boy whose prayers saved a ship caught in a tempest. The 
gentile voyagers, who vainly appealed to their gods, end up by recognizing God’s superi¬ 
ority without, however, committing themselves or their property to the worship of the 
Hebrew god. 
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suit; Wright 1857: 110-11. The LXX and the Vulgate are more adventurous: 
they make the phrase dative, suggesting “The men feared the Lord very 
greatly.” A very few modern commentators suggest simply to delete 3 et-YHWH 
see Bewer 1912: 40. This deletion, however, is gratuitous and betrays a lack of 
appreciation of the narrator’s art. As has often been noted (for example, by 
Magonet 1983: 92), the narrator visually displays the rising fear aboard ship by 
placing 3 et- YHWH at the end of the clause: 

v 5: wayytre’u hammalldhim 

v 10: wayytre’i i hd 3 and$im yifd gedold 

v 16: wayyire’u ha’andSim yir’d gedold \et-YHWH 

But there is yet another point to be made. We recall that when Jonah 
confesses his error to the horrified sailors, he tells them that “the Lord, god of 
Heaven, is whom I worship” (v 9), we’et-YHWH 3 eldhe haSSamayim ’ant yard*. 
In annotating that statement above, I pointed out that locating } et- YHWH at 
the head of the clause gives God’s name special attention. Despite this rhetori¬ 
cal flourish, the sailors did not seem totally convinced then by Jonah’s words. 
Now, however, an eerily instantaneous calm follows Jonah’s seaward plunge. By 
shaping the clause this time to end in 3 et-YHWH , the narrator is finally granting 
the sailors their own recognition of God’s greatness. 

The sailors now understand everything about God and divine power. They 
demonstrate this recognition by two activities, a sacrifice and a vow. 13 The first 
of these measures troubled ancient exegetes, who were aware that, except in a 
couple of instances in which it is read metaphorically or ironically (BDB 257 
[III]), the G of the verb zabah always refers to the slaughter of animals. Where 
did the sailors get the victims, especially after they had denuded the ship to keep 
it afloat? Moreover, could sailors so recently “converted” to the true God risk 
losing it all by offering sacrifices outside of the Jerusalem Temple? Jerome re¬ 
solves such difficulties with the comment (Antin 1956: 75-76), 

They offered animal sacrifices that, certainly to take matters literally, 
they could not do in mid-waters; but it is that the sacrifice to God is a 
humble spirit. Elsewhere, it is said “Offer God a thanksgiving sacrifice, 
pay your vows to the Most High [Ps 50:14].” Again, “We shall repay our 
vows that we have promised [Hos 14:3].” 14 This is how, at sea, they 

13 Josephus thought it best to transfer to sacrifice and vow scene to before the lot casting. 
It is not clear to me why he did so. It is a fact that he was very troubled by the whole 
story of Jonah—and especially by Jonah’s survival in the fish’s belly—and that he omits 
any information on the sailors once they fling Jonah into the sea. He may not have 
wanted to force upon his pagan audience a much too obvious conversion episode. 

14 The Hosea passage is very difficult. I quote here Jerome’s rendering. 
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slaughter animals and they spontaneously offer thereby others, vowing 
never to distance themselves from him whom they have begun to wor¬ 
ship. 

Some of the versions reconciled the concerns mentioned previously by re¬ 
garding the “sacrifice” and the “vow” clauses as referring to simultaneous and 
incremental acts. In accordance with rhetorical tenets available to Hebrew ( hys - 
teron proteron; see Biihlmann 1973: 46-47), the second clause can control the 
first, resulting in something like “they vowed to sacrifice to the Lord.” The 
Targum found a way to retain such an understanding by inserting a verb and a 
preposition into the second clause, thus expanding into “They promised to 
present sacrifices before the Lord” (w’mrw ldbh } dbh-qdm YY). By appending 
wndrw ndryn, “and they made vows,” however, the Targum remained true to 
the Hebrew original, but at the cost of becoming redundant. 

Admirable though they are, these resolutions need not be supported. To 
begin with, testimony from ancient sea narratives makes it clear that sacrifice 
could indeed take place aboard ship; during sea voyages, and not just before and 
after. I quote from Rouge’s easily accessible volume on ancient seafaring (1981: 
199-200): 

Routine ceremonies [for sea voyages] were of two kinds, those for depar¬ 
tures and those for arrivals. When a departure was to be made, those 
who were about to sail would first make a pilgrimage to a nearby temple 
to obtain divine protection. Then, once on board ship, there would be a 
ceremony, not in port when the ship weighed anchor, but rather when 
the open sea was reached. The ceremony consisted of a sacrifice and 
prayers to the ship’s god and to the divinities of the sea. Likewise, when 
a ship was about to put into port, before it actually entered the port, 
there was another ceremony, this time one of thanksgiving. . . . Dur¬ 
ing the course of the sailing other sacrifices took place whenever an 
especially famous sanctuary was passed, or in the face of danger serious 
enough to require recourse to the gods. This is why certain figurative 
representations of ships show an altar located at the stern, an altar that 
must have been portable. 15 

Were animals carried on board ships, as cargo or as food resource? While 
some of the more sumptuous ships of the Hellenistic period had fully equipped 
stables on board (Casson 1971: 197), we cannot easily know whether flock 

15 More detailed information and a copious bibliography can be had from Casson 1971: 
181-82. Levine 1978: 70 n. 1 refers to Judaica bibliography on this topic. 
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animals were loaded on smaller ships. 16 We have tales, however, that suggest 
that animals could indeed be taken on board (Patai 1941: 24, quoting Ecclesias¬ 
tes rabbah 11.1). 

This last observation does not, of course, imply that the sailors sharpened 
their knives as soon as Jonah disappeared from their view. It does suggest, 
however, that the narrator, who doubtless knew of legal provisions for the accep¬ 
tance of offerings from a non-Hebrew (Lev 22:25), was giving the sailors instant 
opportunity to demonstrate their veneration. Had not King Solomon himself 
offered a prayer at the inauguration of the Temple that was concerned precisely 
with this topic (1 Kgs 8:41-43)? Had not the prophet Isaiah echoed the same 
sentiment about Israel’s former taskmasters (Isa 19:19-22)? And are these pre¬ 
dictions not finding close fulfillment aboard a small Mediterranean ship? 17 

There is yet another reason to regard the "sacrifice” and “vow” clauses as 
successive rather than linked as one act: in Hebrew Scripture, zabah, nadar and 
their congeners are sometimes bound sequentially; see, conveniently, Keller, in 
THAT 2.41. In view of our context, the Isaiah prophecy quoted above as an 
epigram is particularly relevant, “[Egyptians] will acknowledge and offer the 
Lord animal and grain sacrifice; they also will make vows to the Lord and fulfill 
them” (Isa 19:21). 

Vows are normally entered when facing a danger or when making a request 
from God. They may consist of a promise to perform a specifically stated deed 
in the future (sacrifice or the distribution of goods), or they may involve placing 
a limitation on one’s projected actions. With the calming of the seas, the sailors 
are obviously entering into a pledge not under duress but more in thanksgiving. 
We have one other biblical narrative that suggests that a vow is occasionally 
taken for just such a purpose, and it involves Samuel’s father (1 Sam 1:21-22): 
“When the man Elkana and his whole household went up to offer God his 
annual sacrifice and [to fulfill] his vow, Hannah did not join them.” Some psalm 
passages (65:2; 116:14-18) can likewise be interpreted as evidence for vows 
freely entered by those feeling blessed by God. Later 1 shall inspect the pairing 
of these terms in Jon 2:10. 

As to how the sailors chose to fulfill their vows, the rabbis were sure that it 
included circumcision; for how else, they speculated, could the sailors enter the 
covenant (Levine 1978: 70 n. 5; Duval 1973: 102)? So dramatic a display of 
gratitude is not necessary, however. We know that in the Hellenistic period, 
sailors could offer the god who rescued them votive testimonials of their good 
fortune. 18 

16 Underwater archaeology, which has revolutionized our knowledge of ancient seafaring 
(Bass 1972), cannot be relied on to give us evidence on the topic. 

17 See the quotations offered as epigraph to this section. 

18 They could also present models of ships in recognition of divine protection during a 
voyage, which explains why we find numerous models of ships even inland; Rouge 1981: 
199, 213 n. 5. See also the classical dictionaries under euploia. 
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COMMENTS 

The mariners hear Jonah’s admission of culpability and listen to his exhorta¬ 
tion on what they must do to still the raging seas. Notwithstanding the precari¬ 
ous situation, Midrash Yona found it an occasion for humorously describing how 
the sailors tested Jonah’s veracity (quoted from Levine 1978: 68-69): 

They took him and placed him into the sea up to his knees, and the 
storm abated. They lifted him back on board, and the sea became agi¬ 
tated against them. They placed him back up to his neck, and the sea- 
storm abated. Once again they lifted him back among them, and the sea 
again agitated against them. Finally they cast him in entirely, and imme¬ 
diately the sea-storm abated. 

Whatever scene we recreate in our minds, the mariners must no doubt have 
had much on which to ponder. While certainly relieved when Jonah accepts full 
responsibility for his act, thus absolving them from any future blame, yet they 
must have harbored grave doubts about the counsel they were receiving; for it 
came from the very person who did not volunteer information, but confessed his 
guilt only when singled out by the lots! The mariners had other worries: could 
Jonah’s god, who seemed willing to endanger a whole ship because of a single 
sinner, be satisfied with the sacrifice of just one person? What if Jonah’s advice 
were ill informed? What if throwing him into the sea merely prompted that god 
to reckon yet another crime against them? 

In the face of all of this uncertainty, the sailors chose to ignore Jonah’s 
recommendation and tried to find another resolution to their plight. They 
could, of course, resolve their doubts through further lot casting and omen 
taking. But because of their dire condition and the lack of time in which to 
analyze their options calmly, this choice could not be pursued. 

The sailors hit upon another stratagem by which to save their skin. They 
chose to row ashore. In steering the whole ship toward “dry land,” they hoped 
to drop Jonah off at the closest shore. This, instead of veering the vessel into a 
safe harbor, is what lehdSib } eUhayyabbaSd suggests. They failed to achieve their 
purpose, as could be expected, for there is no alternative to accepting God's 
instruction even when it seems unreasonable. 

Now if we believe that the author of Jonah was totally ignorant of proper 
sailing procedures, we could agree with the usual interpretation given this act: 
by trying to row ashore, the sailors were merely demonstrating their humanity 
beyond normal expectations. Jerome, for example, has this to say on the situa¬ 
tion: "They refused to spill blood, choosing rather to die than to lose. What a 
change! . . . They are ordered to kill, the sea is in turmoil, the storm is over- 
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whelming, and here they are forgetting their own danger and only think of 
saving another.” 19 

But, as centuries of nautical common sense taught, steering a ship to shore 
when in the midst of a storm is a foolish, even suicidal enterprise! To the 
contrary, a ship must at all costs not be driven to the coastline where it will 
surely wreck. 20 It could be, of course, that the difficult circumstances led the 
sailors to lose their cunning, skill, and knowledge (see Ps 107:27, quoted above). 
The sailors, however, could have been reasoning that if they steered ashore in 
the midst of a storm, it should prove them no longer willing to shelter God’s 
errant prophet. Surely this powerful deity would not allow them harm as they 
rowed ashore! With faith in divine mercy and justice, the sailors were betting 
their lives on the success of this measure. 

It was well for them that God frustrated their plan, for had the sailors 
succeeded in taking Jonah ashore, they no doubt would have expressed amaze¬ 
ment and shouted their gratitude. The story of yet another miraculous deliver¬ 
ance by yet one more local god would have begun to circulate as soon as the 
sailors, minus Jonah, reached Tarshish. 

But the contest aboard ship was no longer just between Jonah and his God. 
The sailors were discovering the hard way that the events aboard ship were by 
no means a drama about wayward individuals and divine vengeance; nor were 
they about testing human compassion under impossible circumstances. Rather, 
they were about learning a lesson wherever and whenever a prophet of God 
appeared—willingly or otherwise. The lesson itself is one that Israel has been 
taught repeatedly, but one that Israel must be made to recall throughout its 
history: that the God who apportions death can also grant life and that uncondi¬ 
tional submission to divine will can, in fact, turn fate around. When learned 
under stressful conditions, such difficult lessons are especially prone to long- 
lasting retention. 

19 Jerome (Antin 1956: 73). Similar sentiments are expressed by most commentators. As 
one example, I quote Greenberg’s particularly felicitous rendering (1983: 16): “Their 
prayer climaxes their service to the story as a spiritually sensitive foil to the unresponsive, 
finally lethargic, prophet. While he slept in the teeth of the storm, they prayed each to 
his God; while he refused to warn Nineveh away from disaster, these heathen sailors 
risked their lives to save his; whereas he was in rebellion against his God, they acknowl¬ 
edged his sovereignty in their prayer to him.” Medieval Jewish commentators saw an¬ 
other angle to the sailors’ efforts: they wanted to make sure that Jonah fulfilled his duty 
to go to Nineveh; Ben-Menahem 1973: 7. 

20 This procedure is commonly advised in ancient manuals on sea travels. A most delight¬ 
ful narrative, which brings this point out well, is available in Bishop Synesius’s letter to 
his brother (404 c.e.), in which a ship with a Jewish captain and crew unaccountably 
veers off into open sea, to the distress of the voyagers. It later ensues that the shrewd 
captain had predicted the arrival of a storm and decided to avoid the danger of wrecking 
on reefs. See Fitzgerald 1926: 80-91 (letter no. 4); for treatment, see Vogt 1970. 
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♦ 


A cream of phosphorescent light 
Floats on the wash that to and fro 
Slides round his feet—enough to show 
Many a pendulous stalactite 
Of naked mucus, whorls and wreaths 
And huge festoons of mottled tripes 
And smaller palpitating pipes 
Through which a yeasty liquor seethes 

Seated upon the convex mounds 
Of one vast kidney, Jonah prays 
And sings his canticles and hymns, 

Making the hollow vault resound 
God’s goodness and mysterious ways, 

Till the great fish spouts music as he swims. 1 

They say Jonah was swallowed by a whale 
But I say there is no truth to that tale 
I know Jonah 

Was swallowed by a song. 2 


1 Aldous Huxley, “Jonah,” quoted from Grigson’s anthology (1959). Mitchell’s brief 
parable on Jonah (1989) seems to me strongly influenced by this poem. 

2 Paul Simon, “Jonah,” from the album One Trick Pony, Warner Bros. LP record, HS 
3472. Copyright © 1978 by Paul Simon. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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V. IN THE FISH'S BELLY (2:l-3a) 


2 ’The Lord directed a large fish to swallow Jonah. Jonah remained in the 
belly of the fish three days and three nights. 2 Praying to the Lord his god from 
the fish’s belly, 3 Jonah said. . . . 


THE USE OF ANIMALS IN BIBLICAL 
NARRATIVES: INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Animals are commonly mentioned in the Bible, in realistic as well as in imagina¬ 
tive contexts. Domestic animals are mentioned for their value as property and 
for their use in travel. In establishing regulations about animals available for 
sacrifice and human consumption, the Laws painstakingly distinguish between 
permissible and forbidden animals. The Pentateuch also codifies measures to 
protect animals from human abuse. 

Poetry and proverbs often allude to the attributes and characteristics of 
particular animals symbolically, as when lions are cited to convey strength and 
nobility or when ants are mentioned to denote steady hard work. Such allusions 
give insight into the ways that ancient Hebrews reacted to the fauna familiar to 
them. 3 Scripture also turns to animals in constructing fables (for example, Ezek 
17:3-10) and parables (for example, 2 Sam 12:1-4). It invents (or appropriates 
from neighboring cultures) a whole panoply of marvelous creatures when illus¬ 
trating God’s power and omniscience: for example, Leviathan, Behemoth, Tan¬ 
nin, Rahab, Tehom. 

Beyond such usage, animals are featured in narratives, but they fulfill differ¬ 
ing purposes, enumerated below. 

(1) Animals as characters in a scene. Beyond its common manifestation in 
fables and proverbs, this trait is also known to Near Eastern literature: for 
example, the eagle in the Babylonian Etana fantasy, the snake in the Egyptian 
Shipwrecked Sailor parable, the cow in the Hittite Sun God and the Cow 
myth. 4 There is only one certain example of an animal with a major role in 
biblical narratives. The snake in the famous seduction episode of Genesis 3 is 
given such a subtly shaded and multisided role that it could be played diabolic 
(as is commonly done in Christian theology) or promethean (as is done in 
Milton’s Paradise Lost). For more on this topic, see J. M. Sasson 1985a and 
1985b. 

3 A convenient compilation of symbolic references to animals is found in the Universal 
Jewish Encyclopedia (1939), 1.321-26. 

4 For details and bibliography on the Near Eastern examples cited, see Irvin 1978. 
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(2) Animals as a focusing device. This too is available to Near Eastern 
literature, for example, the bee in the Hittite Telepinu myth and Semel, a 
vulture, in the Ugaritic Aqhat drama. I know of two biblical examples of such a 
manifestation: 

(a) Numbers 22:22-35 tells how the famous talking jenny of Balaam teaches 
him that seers can be blinder than dumb animals. 5 When the donkey opens its 
mouth to speak and when Balaam fails to recognize the miraculous element in 
such a wondrous act, the animal teaches her master another moral: obedience 
and loyalty are virtues that a prophet of God might well neglect; see further 
Rouillard 1985: 115-21. As I shall develop it in the Interpretations, some of 
these lessons are also relevant to Jonah. 

(b) We are told in Judges 14 that once Samson made up his mind to marry a 
Philistine woman, he hectored his parents into accompanying him to Timnah 
for the needed bridal negotiations. On the way there, and presumably when 
momentarily alone, Samson kills an attacking lion and shoves aside its carcass. 
Within a year, a swarm of bees fills the carcass with honey, and the circum¬ 
stance inspires Samson to formulate a pun by which to best his opponents. 

The lion episode of Judges 14, however, is not told just to regale us with 
Samson’s strength (this particular lion was not fully grown, kepir \arayot ); in fact, 
its verses (5-9) disrupt the narrative’s flow and inhibit the coordination of move¬ 
ments among Samson and his parents. The incident does, however, give a solu¬ 
tion (v 18) for a riddle (v 14) that, as Bauer showed long ago, could originally 
have depended on a pun no longer recognized between the word for “lion” ( } ry) 
and that for “honey” ( J r); see Porter 1962. 6 

(3) Animals with cameo appearances I mention five biblical episodes that 
reflect this phenomenon: 

(a) Straying donkeys belonging to Kish force his son to seek help from a seer. 
This is how Saul gets to meet Samuel, who later anoints him as Israel’s first king 
(1 Samuel 9). 

5 Many commentators have compared this episode to the Iliad 19.406-22, wherein the 
steed Xanthe predicts the death of her master Achilles. 

6 The Ugaritic connection between the Arabic and Hebrew words at stake is very flimsy, 
however. Note how the repeated sounding of the labial mem allows the lips to smack as if 
with pleasure from eating honey. This particular segment concocts a number of allusions 
to a previous Samson episode. (1) The cub’s remains ( mappeli , v 8) remind readers of an 
attribute of God, YHWH mapli> la c a£ot, “The Lord, Working Wonders” (13:19). 
(2) Samson’s rending of the lion as a "kid” recalls the sacrifice the parents offered God’s 
messenger. (3) Above all, when Samson’s mother eats honey drawn from a corpse, she 
apparently contravenes, albeit unknowingly, an injunction not to partake of the unclean 
(13:9ff.), which likely remains in force even beyond Samson’s birth. (The same can be 
said about Samson who, as a lifelong Nazirite, ought to have known better.) These 
features allow the reader to locate the episode at a critical junction in Samson’s fortunes, 
as he progressively becomes entangled with the Philistines. 
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(b) First Kings 13 tells the story of the Man of God, his condemnation of 
Jeroboam’s house, his encounter with a deceiving prophet, his unmeditated 
betrayal of his God’s command, and his subsequent death from the attack of a 
lion. From this point on (vv 23-32), a miracle unfolds as the slaying lion stands 
guard over the Man of God’s corpse, protecting him—and his donkey for that 
matter—until the prophet gathers his body for burial. (See further the Inter¬ 
pretations.) 

(c) Explosively making his debut in Scripture, Elijah declares drought on 
Ahab’s land. God orders the prophet toward the Wadi Cherith and commands 
ravens to supply him with bread and meat (1 Kgs 17:1—6). 7 The miraculous 
element here is threefold: the ravens must first avoid carrion, which is their 
normal diet; second, they must surrender their food when it is scarce; third, they 
must deliver it to a particular human being, who, were it not for their interfer¬ 
ence, might have turned into excellent carrion. The birds are therefore acting 
throughout against their instinct. 

(d) In a bizarre and obscure episode from the life of the prophet Elisha, she- 
bears obey his call to maul forty-two children who dared taunt him (2 Kgs 2:23— 
24). 

(e) When Daniel survived the ordeal in a den of lions because of his contin¬ 
ued worship of Israel’s god, his slanderers and their families were forced into it. 
The lions “overpowered them, crushing all their bones” (Dan 6:24). That the 
lions behaved naturally in this last case serves to stress the miraculous in Daniel’s 
delivery, and it is recognized as such by Darius himself (v 28). 

Examples 3.a-e include animals not as full-fledged participants in narratives 
but as devices by which to reveal characteristics of the main actors: because 
riding donkeys was a sign of kingship (IDBSup 73-74), there could be a hidden 
agenda on the narrator’s part in having Saul chase donkeys rather than sheep, 
goats, or cattle; in 1 Kings 13 and in 2 Kings 2, a lion’s protection and a bear’s 
attack are indication of divine care for the dignity of a prophet, even when the 
prophet does neglect God's command; in 1 Kings 18, God keeps alive his obedi¬ 
ent prophet. (On the last two cases, see the Interpretations.) These animals 
are paraded into the tale neither to resolve a particularly difficult sequence (that 
is, as a deus ex machina) nor to bestow their own characteristics upon the 
protagonists. Rather, such beasts have no will of their own and should simply be 
considered as useful in linking consecutive episodes. 

By contrast, in the story of Jonah, a fish, albeit uncommonly large, breaks 
out of this pattern to become inextricably linked with the protagonist of the 
whole tale. This situation is unusual, and we shall have to investigate the details 
and consequences in the next two sections. 

7 I do not think it valid to revocalize ‘ drebim , “ravens,” to obtain either “merchants” or 
“Arabs,” an avenue widely shared in scholarship, for example in EB 4.4017. 
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NOTES 

The Qumran scroll of the Twelve Prophets does not recognize any boundary 
between the sailors’ prayers and the arrival of the fish. Only after the fish spews 
Jonah forth does its scribe leave a vacant space to indicate the beginning of a 
new episode (Milik 1961: 190). Numbering for chapters is a relatively recent 
phenomenon, taking place in medieval times. New chapters normally give a 
story occasion to head in a new or in a radically differing direction. The second 
chapter of Jonah opens with the fish ingesting Jonah. But other (mostly Protes¬ 
tant) editions of this book attach 2:1 to the previous chapter, numbering it as 
1:17. The discrepancy is useful because it invites us to observe how a story 
develops from subtly differing yet equally exemplary perspectives. 

Unlike the episode on board ship (or at Nineveh, for that matter), Jonah’s 
adventure in the fish’s belly is not dependent on a developing chronology. We 
are not told exactly when after entering the fish’s jaws Jonah settled down to 
compose his prayer, how long it took him to finish it, or when he began to 
intone it. We simply learn that his experience lasted three full days. 

The editions that reckon this verse as 1:17 exploit the situation well. Because 
of its location at the close of chapter 1, the verse that tells of the fish’s arrival 
harks back to the activities on board ship and freezes into focus two simultane¬ 
ous events: the dumping of Jonah overboard and his disappearance into the 
fish’s belly. What is sandwiched comes into very sharp focus: v 16, with its 
comments on the sailor’s acceptance of the one true God. 

When the Hebrew edition places the fish’s appearance and the psalm within 
the same chapter, it gives the two segments unity, integrity, and coherence. 
Additionally, it encourages readers to treat the whole as different (perhaps even 
as separate) from the surrounding episodes: aboard ship, at Nineveh, and in a 
tent. 

2:1. wayyeman YHWH dag gadol libloa c} et-yond way(ye)hi yond bim c e haddag 
SeloSd yamim uSloSd lelot. The verb at stake in the opening phrase of chapter 2 is 
mand, which in the G covers a broad spectrum of meanings, “to count, enumer¬ 
ate, assign, reckon.” On its occurrence in Jonah as evidence for the book’s 
composition date, see Landes 1982: 149*-50*. In this verse, the verb is conju¬ 
gated as a D stem (pi c el) imperfect with a wuw-consecutive, with YHWH as 
subject and a “big fish” as object. In chapter 4, this verbal form will make three 
more appearances. Although I await these separate occasions to give a fuller 
description or a more refined calibration for each, I can make three observations 
now: 
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1. At each of wayyeman s appearances, there is a differing invocation of God’s 

name: 

a. at 2:1, with YHWH as subject; 

b. at 4:6, with YHWH-’elohtm as subject; 

c. at 4:7, with hd’elohim as subject; 

d. at 4:8, with 3 elohim as subject. 

2. At each of wayyeman’s appearances, the object of God’s control belongs to a 

different order in nature: 

a. at 2:1, with the dag, a fish, as object; 

b. at 4:6, with the qiqayon, a plant, as object; 

c. at 4:7, with the t6la c at, an insect(’s larva), as object; 

d. at 4:8, with the ruah qadim hariSit, an eastern scorching wind, as object. 

3. At each of wayyeman’s appearances, a play on words follows: 

a. at 2:1, with consonant reversal, DG GD(wl); 

b. at 4:6, with SL . . . IhSL (perhaps also wy ( L m c L); 

c. at 4:7, with tWUT b c LT; 

d. at 4:8, with KWH . . . HRSt. 

The versions offer two widely diverging renderings: LXX and Old Latin “to 
command’’; Vulgate, Arabic, Syriac, and Targum “to prepare” (see Trible 1963: 
31). This difference is informed by separate notions on when the fish reached 
Jonah's boat: either arriving there as Jonah plunges into the foaming waters, or 
lying in wait for that occasion. Scholars are still split on this issue, with those 
favoring the latter position either resorting to pluperfect construction (“Mean¬ 
while, Yahweh had appointed a great fish”—Wolff 1986: 125; see Levine 1978: 
72 n. 6) or expanding on the language (“But the Lord ordained that a great fish 
should swallow Jonah”—NEB). My own translation (“The Lord directed a large 
fish to swallow Jonah”) means to avoid the issue, at least because I do not deem 
the prehistory of Jonah’s fish as relevant to the narrative. I want it rather to 
emphasize the fortuitous—yet God-directed—nature of the event, just as major 
moments in the previous narrative have also depended on seemingly chance 
occurrences and split-time arrivals: the appearance of a Tarshish-bound ship just 
as Jonah gets to Jaffa; the sudden outbreak of the huge storm, and its sudden 
end as well. 

The verbal form at stake in the phrases listed above, the D ( pi c el) of mand, 
commonly appears in Scripture. In Daniel 1 it occurs twice (w 5, 10), referring 
to Nebuchadnezzar favoring Jewish youths by allotting them provisions; and 
once (v 11), alluding to a Babylonian officer entrusting the same men to a guard. 
In Job 7:3 the verbal form is parallel to the Hp ( hoph ( al ) of nahal, with both 
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segments indefinite in their subject, “I am dealt fruitless months/I am allotted 
anxious nights.” Aside from the Jonah references, however, only in Ps 21:8 is 
God also the subject, with “constant mercy” as object; but the passage is diffi¬ 
cult and the verbal form there is often removed to achieve a smoother render¬ 
ing. 8 

What these attestations suggest is that minnd is an act that generally needs a 
medium through which to be fulfilled. Applying this insight to Jonah 2:1, we 
can say that God is not so much keen to appoint a “big fish” (nor, for that 
matter, in bringing forth plants, worms, or hot winds) than to set the most 
appropriate conditions for teaching Jonah the desired lessons. This philological 
point, therefore, complements the conclusion of the survey given above that in 
such narratives animals are introduced that can most economically achieve a 
desired end. The specific genus of the animal is not at issue nor, as held in a 
venerable Jewish homiletic tradition, is its primordial nature (Levine 1978: 71). 
This point is further reinforced by the next comment. 

dag gadol. Some of the versions try to be more precise on the identity of this 
“large fish.” The LXX uses to ketos, and it is recalled as such in Matt 12:40, in 
Josephus, and in the Arabic version’s hut. In Greek literature, however, the ketos 
is an aquatic animal that, as we follow its attestations chronogically, exhibits a 
progressively larger size, changing from Homer’s “seal” to Pliny’s “whale.” It is 
a fact, moreover, that Scripture has preserved no specific names for the many 
types of salt- or sweet-water fish known to the eastern Mediterranean. 9 This 
does not mean, of course, that the ancient Hebrews were not able to distinguish 
among the area’s wide varieties of fish; it simply suggests that no biblical context 
seems to require a specific vocabulary for fish. 10 This observation holds true 
even in the listing of animals deemed suitable for sacrifice or consumption; 
Scripture merely distinguishes between fish with scales and gills (acceptable) or 
those without (unacceptable), making no judgment on any aquatic animal with 
no vertebrae (Lev 11:9; Deut 14:9). 11 

The text merely states that the fish was “large.” We have seen that the 
adjective gadol permits a play on the consonants it shares with dag (see above); 
but it also maintains an interest in aggrandizing objects (Nineveh and its evil, 

8 The form possibly occurs also in Ps 68:24. That the D of mdni is a conjugation that 
belongs to the “later” stages of Hebrew is a notion that has been adequately refuted by 
R. D. Wilson 1918b. 

9 A handy overview, albeit slightly out of date, on fish and fishery in the Hebrew Bible is 
in EB 2.1525-32. 

10 Wolff’s opinion (1986: 132) that “landlubbers like the Israelites were unable to define 
the beast any more closely” is ludicrous. 

11 Moreover, any fish with lungs—which includes sea mammals—is apparently treated as 
a “creeping thing” and is therefore prohibited. The Enc Jud 6.35-36 provides a handy 
discussion of these issues as developed in the Bible and in the Talmud. 
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the wind, the storm, the sailors' fear). For those who read Jonah on its most 
realistic level, the adjective “great” no doubt makes Jonah’s sojourn within the 
fish more plausible. It has to be said, however, that the miraculous in Jonah’s 
experience is also basic to the story (see Notes to chapter 4), and a guppy would 
have perfectly suited (if not sharpened) this element. In fact, in another Jewish 
tale that features a “big fish” (and that, interestingly enough, has Nineveh 
among its settings), the size of the fish turns out not to be all that significant a 
feature. When a “huge fish . . . leaped out of the water and tried to swallow 
[Tobias’s] foot,” only its internal organs proved useful: to ward off the attacks of 
evil demons and to cure blindness (Tob 6:2). 

In view of the type of literature to which Tobit belongs, it would not be 
necessary to appeal to medical evidence in order to confirm the suitability of fish 
organs for curing ills. Similarly, it would not be very profitable to comb medical 
opinions on how reasonable, or how many times duplicated, is Jonah’s survival 
within the fish. In the rabbinic period, when stories of remarkable sea survivals 
were not unknown, Jonah’s lodging in the fish’s belly was deemed a factual, but 
also miraculous, event and hence not usefully measured by how close it adheres 
to reality. 12 Most religious commentators, be they Jewish rabbis or church fa¬ 
thers, searched Scripture for the identity of the animal in question and sug¬ 
gested that it was either Leviathan or another enormous fish that eventually gets 
swallowed by Leviathan just before the apocalyptic Feast of the Just. 13 

Contemporary Jonah literature, which sometimes collects testimony on men 
(usually sailors) surviving Jonahlike ordeals, invariably tries to locate an aquatic 
animal that could swallow human beings whole. A choice is usually made among 
species of whale or shark (see Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 398 n. 1; Enc fud 11.90). 
Some scholars give this literature credence, generally in order to defend the 
authenticity of Jonah’s experience (for example, Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 398— 
99; A. J. Wilson 1927; Aalders 1948; Archer 1964: 302-3 n. 8, who defends his 
position more vehemently in later editions). Others try to explain it away. An 
interpretation that resurfaces now and then (traceable to Ibn Ezra) has Jonah 
dreaming the whole episode while sleeping aboard ship. Another theory rational¬ 
izes that a drowning Jonah was once rescued by the crew of a ship called The 

12 For rabbinic-period sea tales, see Patai 1941. (Pseudo)-Philo (probably third century 
c.e ), followed by the eighth-century Puke of Rabbi Eliezer, treats the whole incident as 
an occasion for God to teach Jonah the mysteries of the oceans; see Duval 1973: 78-80; 
100-102. Josephus is obviously uncomfortable with the whole tale, inserting "It is also 
related” just before he briefly mentions the incident. Josephus makes sure, further, that 
Jonah prays only after he reaches land! Bickerman (1976: 34 n. 1) says that Luther was 
probably the first Christian to read Jonah as a fable. 

13 Ibn Gabirol connected Jonah’s fish with the zodiac’s pisces; Loewe 1982: 152-53. In a 
medieval Greek translation of Jonah preserved in Hebrew characters, the term for the 
fish is psari; Lange 1982: 70 n. 15. 
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Big Fish. Subsequently, he spent three nights in a tavern called “At the Sign of 
the Whale.” Eventually these details got totally misconstrued by repeated story¬ 
telling until they were preserved in the version known to us (see Bickerman 
1976: 34-35). Many more scholars do not read the incident historically at all, 
and they occasionally use a sarcastic tone (for example, Bewer 1912:5) to debunk 
the elaborate explanations offered by those who do. 

It is not necessary to enter the dispute here. Suffice it to say that stories of 
wondrous escapes from the giant gulps of a fish have survived into our own days, 
and they are not necessarily promulgated or believed merely to sustain funda¬ 
mentalist convictions. 14 Such stories simply make the news in the same way as 
do reports of travel in an alien flying saucer, and they ask us to suspend disbelief 
in order to stretch our sense of wonder and amazement. If the incident is 
treated as a problem in folklore research, however, we do well to recognize that 
the incident in Jonah clusters three motifs, each of which can be found in other 
tales. Only in the Bible, however, are they reported in the following sequence: 15 
(1) The swallowing of individuals (almost always male) by an aquatic animal in 
order to save them from drowning; (2) the survival of individuals in the fish’s 
belly; and (3) the disgorging of living individuals by a fish. 

libloa c } <et-yond . It is not necessary for us to follow A. B. Ehrlich (1912: 266) 
in emending the construct infinitive (here as well as in 4:7) in order to obtain 
conversive imperfect forms (as in 4:6). Curiously enough, there are rare scrip¬ 
tural examples in which the verb bala c , “to swallow, gulp down,” speaks of 
human or animal ingestion of food. 16 Possibly because of its onomatopoeic 
potential, however, this verb allows either for the construction of sensually evoc¬ 
ative metaphors or for the creation of imaginative scenes—for example, at Gen 
41:7, 24, where lean ears of grain consume others that are swollen; or at Ex 6:12, 
where Aaron’s rod swallows those of others. In the G (qal ), bala c can have 
“greed,” “violence,” or “calamity” as subjects (BDB 118 [2]). Worth citing here 
because of the vocabulary and features it shares with Jonah is Job 20:15. Zophar 
suggests that the wicked’s prosperity is short-lived, hayil bala c wayyeqPennu mib- 
bitno yoriSennu } el, “The riches he swallows he vomits; God empties it out of his 
stomach” (NJPS). But bala c does not always depend on abstract terminology 
with which to construct metaphors; it can also use concrete vocabulary. Thus in 
Jer 51:34 we have, “Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon devoured me and humili- 

14 I limit myself to an example published while I worked on this commentary. A banner 
headline in the Weekly World News of June 16, 1987, reports: “Shark swallows fisherman 
—then spits him out alive!” In this instance the lucky escapee, a Mikado Nakamura, 
even gives an interview from his hospital bed in Kanazawa, Japan. 
ls Folktales with similar motifs are commonly cited in Jonah literature; but the largest 
collection of variants is in Ben-Yosef 1980; see also Komlos 1950, Gaster 1969: 653; and 
Radermacher 1906. 

16 The same observations apply to the verb qi > in most of its occurrences. 
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ated me, setting me aside, an empty dish; Like a sea monster ( tannin) he gulped 
me down, filled his stomach ( kere$6 ) with my flesh as dainty, then spewed me 
forth.” 17 These examples permit us to observe that when Jonah turns to a 
vocabulary that includes verbs such as bala ( , “to swallow,” and qP, “to vomit,” 
the narrative is striving for an imaginative, perhaps even metaphoric, setting. 
Moreover, the poetic and lyrical effects these verbs achieve in other scriptural 
passages also encourage readers to recognize that the same hand has worked 
both the poetry of Jonah 2 and its sandwiching narrative verses. 

way(ye)hi y6nd bim c e haddag. This phrase follows a strong pausal accent, an 
atnah, that effectively arrests the movement of the narrative. The aiTest is mo¬ 
mentary, of course, long enough for the fish’s maw to snap shut, for its throat to 
carry its victim down to a cavernous haunt. Although other writers have written 
novels around such split-second events (for example, William Golding’s Pincher 
Martin), our narrator leaves all reconstructions to our imagination. When he 
brings Jonah into focus once more, he simply states that Jonah “remained in 
[way(ye)hi be-} the fish’s belly for three days and three nights.” 

Where Jonah settled is said to be in the fish’s me^m, a term that does not 
refer to any specific bodily organ or anatomical feature. Hebrew employs this 
word loosely, referring to any internal (once: external) organ, be it of digestion 
or procreation; it is only our imagination (to judge from numerous cartoons, also 
our sense of humor) that finds for Jonah a specific niche within the fish. All that 
we can be certain about is that the namtor means for Jonah to sink one level 
deeper than he previously had: after going down to Jaffa, away from God, Jonah 
had descended to the ship, slumped down in its bowels, and dropped into the 
churning waters. For the narrator, even when Jonah lodges in the fish’s innards 
he has yet to complete his plunge; for, as we shall see, there is yet one more 
downward rung for Jonah to negotiate—albeit only in his conscience. 

SeloSd yamim uSlosd leldt When a cardinal number between three and ten 
modifies an indefinite noun, it precedes that noun, which is given in the plural 
but differs from it in gender. At 3:3, we have an alternative construction, which 
is likewise perfectly proper grammatically and in fact much more common to 
Hebrew. There, the cardinal number is given in the construct form, SeloSet 
yamim. Most of the versions follow the Hebrew phrase in 2:1 slavishly, except 
for the Old Latin and for some Coptic translations, which excise “three days,” 
presumably because there could only be nights in the stomach of a fish; Wolff 
1986: 126. The LXX and the Old Latin invoke the same number of days when 

17 Throughout this Jeremiah quotation, the ketiv has “us” while the qere has “me.” 
Because this passage shares with Jonah references to the verbs for swallowing and regurgi¬ 
tating, some scholars have read Jonah as an allegory. (See further the Interpretations 
segment.) I shall have more to say about Ps 69:16, which tells of the progressively dire 
situation of a God-forsaken poet: “May streaming waters not overwhelm me; may the 
deep not swallow me; may the grave not shut its mouth over me” (NJPS). 
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Jonah informs Nineveh of its doom (see the Comments at 3:4 regarding “forty 
days”). 

Hebrew literature is especially fond of the number three, resorting to it only 
slightly less than to the number seven. 18 An act is repeated three times to 
enhance it or to bring it to full effect: Elijah stretches himself three times upon 
a child to bring him back to life (1 Kgs 17:21); Daniel is said to pray three times 
a day (Dan 6:11). Noteworthy for the present context are the instances in which 
“three days” is cited: Joseph jails his brothers for three days (Gen 42:17); Ezra 
waits three days for a vision finally to come to him (2 Esdr 14:1); Holofernes' 
troops march three days to cover the distance between Nineveh and Bectileh in 
Upper Cilicia (Jdt 2:21). We note that in 2 Kgs 20:8 (but not in the parallel 
passage at Isa 38:22) Hezekiah hopes to heal from festering wounds “by the 
third day.” In the last case, the phrase is equivalent to “a brief period.” 

In Jonah, however, the significance of the time span “three days (and three 
nights)” is difficult to ascertain. Hebrew uses such spans not only to measure 
how long it took for a certain act to come to completion, but also to indicate 
distances. (In this matter it differs neither from other Semitic cultures nor from 
ours; “a couple of hours’ walk/drive from here” is one way we estimate time as 
well as distance.) When in 3:4 Jonah goes “one day’s journey” in Nineveh, the 
noun mahalak makes it clear how we should assess the word “day.” Here, how¬ 
ever, the solution is not as explicitly charted. 

Landes 1967b (also 1967a: 10-12) has an extensive treatment of the phrase. 
The only other full citation of it in Scripture occurs at 1 Sam 30:12-15. The 
passage tells of an Egyptian slave abandoned by his master for “three days and 
three nights” (Selosd yamim uSloSd lelct ) when he became sick and could not 
ride with Amalekite raiders. The datum is given us there not so much to dwell 
on the slave’s famished state (so Landes) as to explain why David was able to 
overtake the Amalekites: after sacking Ziqlag and presuming themselves beyond 
catch, they unwisely took time to celebrate. In the Samuel passage, therefore, 
the phrase is meant to convey a distance of some significance and matches well 
other citations wherein "three days” yields a similar effect. 19 Nevertheless, be¬ 
cause there are many references in which the phrase “three days” is equivalent 
to a substantial time span (Vaux 1961: 180—83), it would be stretching the 
intent of the phrase (if not credulity) to conclude that “the fish is assigned [this] 
time span to return Jonah from Sheol to the dry land” (Landes 1967b: 449). 
What about the time the fish took to get him there? There are, to be sure, good 
reasons to cement the vocabulary of the poetic psalm to that of the prose 
narrative of Jonah, but we can hardly use (as does Landes) 2:1 as commentary to 

18 Consult any good biblical dictionary (BDB) or encyclopedia (EB, Enc Jud, IDB) under 
the entry “Number.” 

19 Landes 1967b: 448. Despite his arguments to the contrary, the phrase “three days and 
three nights” in a Sumerian myth denotes a time span rather than a distance. 
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2:7; such an approach risks turning the psalm into a travel guide to hell and 
back! 20 

Does the expression “three days and three nights” cover the whole period of 
Jonah’s ordeal? Commentators who think the phrase is an exact stretch of time 
rather than an approximation generally seek either to have it match the interval 
between Christ’s death and resurrection (so already Jerome, who admits to 
speculating) or to establish it as a reasonable period in which an individual can 
survive gastric juices (for example, Ellison 1985: 375). 

Is “three days and three nights” a measure of how long it took Jonah to 
begin praying? Josephus apparently places v 11 before v 2 (editing mimme c e 
haddagd out), for he puts Jonah on dry land before the latter utters a word. A 
number of medieval commentators argue that if Jonah had spent three days in 
prayer within the fish, v 2 should have read bimme 1 e haddagd, “in the fish's 
belly,” rather than mimme'e haddagd. They therefore read the psalm as a hymn 
of gratitude and treat the verbs in vv 3b—10 as expressing past events. (See 
Notes to the next section), lbn Ezra, a powerful rationalist, nevertheless criti¬ 
cizes this approach. He cites evidence from within the psalm to indicate that 
Jonah was in desperate condition when he prayed and reminds readers that the 
“prophetic perfect” often reflects present tense (Magonet 1976: 127 n. 5; 
Zlotowitz 1980: 106-7). 21 In fact, the text of Jonah does not support this shuffle 
in chronology, for me c e haddag(d) of v 1 and its repetition in v 2 obviously act as 
a device to synchronize Jonah’s stay within the fish with his composition of the 
psalm. 

2:2-3a. wayyitpallel yond } el-YHWH ’elohayw mimme'e haddagd wayyd’mer. 

. . . Hebrew lehitpallel } el/lipne (followed by a divine appellative) is a common 
idiom for "praying.” Although it can refer to petitioning foreign gods (for exam¬ 
ple, Isa 44:17; 45:20), it is usually reserved for entreaties made to God. If a 
prayer is immediately quoted (frequently introduced by le’mdr/wayyo^mar; less 
often, as here, by wayyo’mer), it can be couched in poetry (as is the case in Jon 
2:3ff.) or in prose (as in Jon 4:2). 1 should note—albeit without offering a good 
explanation for the phenomenon—that up to now, Jonah has used two other 
idioms, za c aq } el (a deity) and qara } *el (a deity) when alluding to prayers, and 
that it will soon use additional idioms ( §iwwa e , 2:3; perhaps also zakar, 2:8). 
Outside of Jonah, there are at least a dozen more terms, similarly referring to 

20 Ackerman, who favors a quasi-Jungian understanding for the episode in the fish’s belly 
(1981: 235-36), accepts Landes’s analysis but reverses the goal of the journey: Jonah is 
being carried to death (221 n. 11). 

21 Luther took a mediating position: “[Jonah] did not actually utter these very words with 
his mouth, and arrange them in this orderly manner, in the belly of the fish; but that he 
here shows what the state of the mind was, and what thoughts he had when he engaged 
in this conflict with death” (quoted from Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 399). 
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worship, for which scholars have tried with uneven success to fix a more precise 
meaning and usage (see Stahli, in ThWAT 2.431 [4.d]; IDB, EB, Enc fud, etc., 
under “Prayer”). Suffice it to say that resorting to etymology or studying com¬ 
parative religion to reach such ends often leads to irrelevant, if not preposterous, 
results. Thus, some argue that the “basic” meaning of the root pll, from which 
lehitpallel is derived, is “to cut the hair or gash the skin” (see EB 3.3823-24). 

As to why Jonah is said to pray to the Lord, “his god” \elohayw (a circum¬ 
stance that has elicited some lovely Jewish homilies on Jonah’s attachment to 
God), I need only mention that similar expansions are frequent in Hebrew, 
especially when major personalities are brought into intimate colloquy with 
God: Moses, when he tries to placate God (Ex 32:11); a potential king (Deut 
17:19); David (1 Sam 30:6; 1 Kgs 5:17; 15:4); Solomon (1 Kgs 11:4); Elisha (2 
Kgs 5:11); King Ahaz (2 Kgs 16:2); sinning notables (Lev 4:22; but note its 
absence from v 27!); a Levite (Deut 18:7); and Israel (Jer 7:28; Micah 5:3); 
further references may be found in Even-Shoshan 1982: 73. 

The noun dagd, “fish,” is a feminine form, thus contrasting in gender with 
the way the animal is twice mentioned in v 1 and once in v 11. This condition 
has led to a number of suggestions and explanations. The most radical, if also 
the simplest, is to remove the fish’s second occurrence from the text. This might 
be the solution guiding the anonymous and undatable Hekhalot fragment 1 will 
shortly discuss (see Comments to section VI). Another approach to the prob¬ 
lem of dag/daga is to use the gender difference as an obvious focusing device. In 
a recent analysis, Ackerman thinks the change of gender helps to parallel 
Jonah’s experiences on ship and in the fish: “The prophet rejoices in the fish's 
belly because it provides him with the same false, death-like security he had 
sought out in the yarkete hassefind. And this is why what should have been 
Jonah’s lament-appeal becomes a song of thanks” (1981: 235-36; the italics are 
Ackerman’s; see my comments in the Interpretations). 

A third approach is followed by some medieval exegetes. They simply invent 
two different vehicles for Jonah’s delivery: because the first fish, masculine in 
gender, affords Jonah much too comfortable a sanctuary, God transfers him to a 
pregnant female fish, her belly chock full of babies! Bothered by the tight 
quarters and by the nipping of baby fish, Jonah finally comes to terms with his 
situation and utters his touching psalm. 22 

More mundane are the solutions based on grammar. While dag/dagd does 
not fit the category of “double gendered” words that Hebrew treats either as 
masculine or as feminine, 25 it does belong to a small collection of words of 

22 This anecdote is cited by Levine 1978: 71-72 and by Zlotowitz 1980: 108, who offers 
variations on it. Bewer 1912: 43, unimaginatively terms such stories “grotesque.” S. 
Talmon informs me of an illustration on a manuscript at his disposal wherein a mermaid 
awaits Jonah’s splash into the waters. 

23 Ibn Ezra (ad loc) wrongly gives sedeq/sedaqd as a parallel example. 
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which the feminine form actually refers to a group —in the case of ddgd, to a 
shoal of fish (as in Gen 1:26, 28; Isa 50:2, Ezek 47:10; see BDB 185). Hebrew 
also knows of occasions on which the feminine forms allow exactly the opposite 
pattern from what we have just described: the masculine refers to a group, but 
the feminine addresses single items. 24 Obviously neither of these grammatical 
features is at stake in the case of Jonah’s dag/dagd. Therefore, some scholars 
suggest that the feminine ending on dag (the consonant -h in texts without 
vowels) could have mistakenly crept into an early copy of Jonah. Such a proposal 
is unlikely, however, for the feminine form is consistent in both the Hebrew and 
the earliest Targum manuscripts; Levine 1978: 71-72; Trible 1963: 31-33. 

In view of this impasse, I would like cautiously to introduce yet another 
explanation. In isolated cases, when number is not the main point of a biblical 
passage, Hebrew can use the singular rather than the plural form of a word (for 
examples, see GKC 395 [$ 123.b]). The same condition occasionally obtains 
when gender is involved; but the examples cited by grammars are of masculine 
supplanting feminine words (for example, “donkey” is used instead of “jenny”; 
see GKC 390 122.f]). I do not think that such blurring of gender is really a 

grammatical issue; more likely it is a vernacular or a narratological one. A story¬ 
teller could simply use either gender for an animal—or both at once—when the 
sex of the animal was of no importance to the tale. To illustrate the phenome¬ 
non, I give translations of two Akkadian letters from Mari of about 1765 b.c.e. 
These letters apparently treat the same incident; but more importantly they 
involve lions, animals whose gender cannot be missed because of their starkly 
differing physiognomies. The writer, Yaqqim-Addu, is a governor of a province 
under the control of the king of Mari, to whom he writes. He first sends him 
ARM[T] 2.106 (Jean 1950: 184). Then, realizing that he has written with much 
more finality and confidence than is warranted, Yaqqim-Addu is forced to follow 
it with a second letter, ARM[T] 14.1 (Birot 1974: 21). 

I have italicized the occurrences of either “lion” or "lioness.” The way the 
second letter switches the animal's gender between masculine and feminine 
invites obvious comparison with the situation in Jonah. 


Previously, I had sent the following 
message to my lord, saying, “A lion 
was caught in a loft at Bit-Akkaka. 
My lord should write me whether 
this lion is to remain in the loft until 
my lord’s arrival or whether I should 
have it conveyed to my lord.” 


A lioness was caught at night in a 
loft at Bit-Akkaka. The next day, 
when they notified me, I made my 
way (there). In order not to allow 
striking this lion, I am remaining in 
Bit-Akkaka all day. I thought to 
myself, “I want to have it reach my 


24 Jonah contains an example of this phenomenon, in which the feminine (bnfyd) means 
“one ship” while the masculine (*onf) has to be translated “a fleet” (1 Kgs 9:26). On all 
of these points, see GKC 394 [J 122.s, t]. 
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lord in full health.” So I threw him a 
[dog and] a pig, and he killed them. 

I left them (there), but he would not 
take them for food. 

I have myself written to Bida to 
bring (me) a wooden cage. While 
they were transferring the cage, on 
the day following, the lion died. I 
inspected this lioness: she was old 
and sickly. 

My lord may want to say, "they 
have willfully killed this lion!” If 
anyone had even touched this lion, 
(may I be treated) as if I have 
transgressed my lord's ban! 

Now then, since this lion died, I 
have had his skin flayed, handing it 
over for tanning. This lion was old, 
it died from depression. (ARM 14.1) 

COMMENTS 

Like a general marshaling his troops on familiar terrain, God directs another 
of his creations to intrude into human affairs. Having previously roused the 
winds into churning the sea, this time he summons a creature from the watery 
depths and moves it into instant obedience. Soon enough, there will likewise be 
plants, insects, and hot winds to obey his call unhesitatingly. This parade of 
objects that are guided by the will of God is made to authenticate and confirm 
what Jonah had told the sailors when on board ship: that the Lord is indeed the 
god of heaven, the maker of the sea and of the dry land as well (1:9). 

Unlike the previous chapter, in which activities spawn other activities, this 
chapter features just one movement and one countermovement. Gone are the 
frequent and nervous shifts in scenery: a quick passage toward Jaffa, a descent 
into its quay and exit from its harbor, a gathering storm, a groaning ship with 
panicking sailors, a tense hovering over cast lots, an anxious interrogation with 
calm answers from a Hebrew, a frightening choice, a mad attempt at steering 
ashore, a fateful decision to heave overboard . . . followed by a total and eerie 
peace, punctuated occasionally by murmurs of gratitude and promises. In this 
chapter, once Jonah plunges into the waters, further events turn strangely limp, 
with only the novelty of an enwombed human to occupy an audience’s attention 
and to stir its curiosity. The action is about to come to a full halt in order to 
leave Jonah alone with his God. 


Now then, since my lord's letter 
is slow to come to me and the lion 
has been stuck within the loft for 
five days now—a dog and pig were 
thrown to him, but he refused to eat 
—, I thought, “The lion might yet 
become depressed.” 

Fearing this, I have forced the 
lion into a wooden cage, loaded it on 
a boat, and had it conveyed to my 
lord. (ARM 2.106) 
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When we first meet “three days and three nights,” it startles us because of 
its incongruous location: we do not normally expect such long sojourns within a 
fish. We then quickly become alert to the fact that we have had no reference to 
time in any verse of the first chapter, even when they reported one frenetic 
scene after another. We begin to realize, therefore, that this expression of time 
is not meant to test our credulity about its length or about its setting—although 
many may feel so tested; to the contrary, it effectively neutralizes the series of 
questions that comes to mind as soon as Jonah settles down to pray: How long 
does it take for Jonah to begin praying, and how long to finish it? When does he 
sink toward the depths, and how soon afterward does God raise him from them? 
Response to such questions—and many more inspired by the psalm—can now 
be subsumed under the three days and three nights during which Jonah lodges 
in the fish’s belly. 

Unlike the previous chapter, in which the pagan sailors are featured as 
novices who have much to learn about Israel’s God, this segment focuses on a 
Hebrew who knew much about his deity, but who now needs to be reminded of 
what it means to be committed to God. Jonah therefore receives our undivided 
attention as he formulates his response to him. The setting is unusual, but the 
Hebrew vocabulary subtly aims to overcome features that some may easily deem 
baroque. We read that God directs a fish to swallow Jonah; we are never told 
that the fish hears God’s command, evaluates it, then acts upon it. The text 
resists dwelling on the fish as it maneuvers to slurp a large prey; rather, it 
chooses only to tell us that “The Lord readied a fish to swallow Jonah.” This 
reticence on the part of the narrator is costly for all of the missed opportunities 
to embellish, to astonish, and to provoke speculation. (In fact, neither rabbinic 
sources nor medieval commentaries will prove to be as laconic.) The narrator, 
however, realizes that to enlarge on the fish’s activity could lead us to grant the 
beast its own will. Such a possibility must be avoided, for animals—for that 
matter, plants, insects, and winds too—are but instruments to carry out divine 
instructions. None is allowed to complicate the confrontation of wills between 
God and his elect, a confrontation that is progressively proving to be a major 
theme in Jonah. 
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VI. A Canticle from the 
Depths (Jonah 2:3b—10) 

♦ 


God who answered Elijah at Mount Carmel, 

May answer you and listen to your loud cry today. 

May you be blessed, Lord, who answers at time of need. 

God who answered Jonah from the fish’s belly, 

May answer you and listen to your loud cry today. 

May you be blessed, Lord, who answers at time of need. 

God who answered David and Solomon his son in Jerusalem, 

May answer you and listen to your loud cry today. 

May you be blessed, Lord, who answers at time of need. 1 

And as to others' souls I preached Thy word, 

Be this my text, my sermon to my own, 

Therefore that He may raise, the Lord throws down. 

(John Donne, “Hymn to God my God, in my Sickness”) 

Recall how Dhul-Nun went away angry, hoping that we have no control 
over him. When in the darkness he called, “There is no God but you— 
praise upon you; I am indeed a sinner,” we answered and delivered him 
from the gloom. In the same way, we can deliver those who believe. 2 

1 This traditional Jewish prayer of the High Holy Days is studied by Correns 1980. The 
appeal to Jonah’s experience is preceded by reminders of the virtues of Abraham, Israel at 
the Re(e)d Sea, Joshua, and Samuel. Talmudic rabbis observed that listing David and 
Solomon after Jonah, which is chronologically inaccurate, serves to end the prayer on a 
plea for universal mercy; Babylonian Ta c anit 17a (Soncino Talmud, 1938c: 80). The same 
passage, however, adds, "A Tanna taught: It was reported in the name of Symmachos 
[second-third century c.e.], [that the prayers were concluded] with, Blessed are thou who 
humblest the proud.” If it applies to Jonah, the blessing indicates that Hellenistic Jews 
were ambivalent about his character. Correns’s article may explain why Jesus made seem¬ 
ingly unconnected references to Jonah and Solomon in Matt 12:38^41 and Luke 11:29- 
32 (cited as epigraph to section VII). 

2 Koran 21:87-88. Jonah is the only biblical prophet who is cited by his own name in the 
Koran. He is often mentioned there, either by his name Yunus, ultimately coined on 
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VI. A CANTICLE FROM THE DEPTHS 

(2:3b-10) 


2:3 In my trouble, I appeal to the Lord; 
he answers me. 

From Sheol’s belly I plead; 
you hear my voice. 

4 You cast me in the depths, 

to the core of the Sea, 
while the current engulfs me; 
all your billows and waves 
sweep over me. 

5 As for me, I ponder, 

“Driven from your sight, 
may I yet continue to gaze 
toward your holy sanctuary?” 

6 Water envelops me up to my neck, 

the abyss engulfs me; 
kelp clings to my head. 

7 I sink to the base of the mountains. 

The netherworld, its bars, about me are there for ever; 
but you lift me up from the Pit alive, 

Lord, my god. 

8 Even as my life ebbs away, 

it is the Lord whom I recall. 

Then my prayer reaches you, 
at your holy sanctuary. 

9 —They who hold to empty faiths, 

give up their hope for mercy.— 

10 As for me, voicing gratitude, 

I shall offer you sacrifices; 

I shall fulfill all that I vow. 

Rescue is from the Lord. 


Greek Ionas, or by the sobriquets Dhul-Nun, “He-of-Nun,” and sahib } al hut, “compan¬ 
ion of the whale.” Sura 10 is named after him. Conveniently, see the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam under the entry "Yunus, ibn Mattay.” Muslim legends expand on the Koranic 
material, occasionally adapting material from Jewish lore. Al-Kisa 5 fs work is one such 
collection of Muslim lore. Jonah is a favorite subject of Islamic art, where are depicted 
episodes mostly familiar to us. 
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HEBREW POETRY: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

Languages accommodate diverse vehicles by which to express thought; 
among them are poetry and prose. Hebrew is no different in this respect, so that 
when Israel’s poets versify, they depart from the norms and conventions control¬ 
ling spoken or written Hebrew. As far as we can judge, however, scribes rela¬ 
tively rarely lined up poetic lines distinctively from prose when copying Scrip¬ 
ture. The method (if there was one) that they followed in deciding which poetry 
received a distinctive treatment is still obscure to us. By Talmudic times, how¬ 
ever, the rules that controlled Torah copying had come to be codified, and these 
rules are followed today only in editions of Scripture destined for synagogue 
use. 3 From our perspective, the “received text” (that is, a version of Hebrew 
Scripture generally regarded as authoritative) does not seem consistent in dis¬ 
playing poetry embedded in prose texts. Thus the songs of the Sea (Exodus 15), 
of Moses (Deuteronomy 32), of Deborah (Judges 5), as well as one of David’s 
psalms (2 Samuel 22; hence also Psalm 18) receive special treatment; but nei¬ 
ther the testaments of Jacob and Moses (Genesis 49, Deuteronomy 33) nor the 
oracles of Balaam (Numbers 23-24) are distinguished from prose. None of the 
poetry within the Twelve Prophets (which includes Jonah's psalm) is presented 
in a manner that distinguishes it from prose. 

Even if Hebrew manuscripts continue to apportion the text of Jonah in the 
same format as before, it is nevertheless universally recognized by students of 
Scripture that within 2:3b—10, language and vocabulary shifts dramatically from 
prose to poetry. Accordingly, I arrange the translation of these verses to reflect 
this shift. Nevertheless, because contemporary biblical scholarship is currently 
reassessing the language, meaning, and purpose of Hebrew poetics, it may be 
useful to preface the analysis of Jonah’s psalm with a few comments on Hebrew 
poetry and how its language differs from that of prose. 4 

3 On this code, see Enc Jud 14.1100-1104. The editors of modern critical editions of the 
Hebrew Bible (for example, BH 3 and BHS) make their own decisions on how to present 
the Hebrew texts on a printed page. It is possible, therefore, to find one edition with 
acres of Hebrew lined up as poetry and another to be relatively reticent to display it as 
such. 

4 The subject has received widespread scholarly attention lately, and my brief account 
only restates basic information. Brief and general expositions can be found in biblical 
dictionaries such as IDB and Enc Jud. For more detailed study, I recommend the follow¬ 
ing: Watson 1984, which is a good general guide to the techniques; O’Connor 1980, 
which is a brilliant and original effort to establish new measures and criteria toward 
understanding the poetic idiom; Kugel 1981, which overviews the way western scholar¬ 
ship came to better appreciate biblical poetry; and Alter 1985, which has interesting 
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Parallelism 

Hebrew specialists have long ago recognized that parallelism is the essential 
ingredient of Hebrew poetry. A line is divisible into two, sometimes three seg¬ 
ments, each containing material of import to the other(s). The way the informa¬ 
tion in one segment bears on the contents of another can be very complex. They 
may “parallel” each other synonymously, antithetically (see Krasovec 1984), or 
expansively, obeying versatile rules by which they combine, whether for compar¬ 
ison or contrast (see Berlin 1987). 

Beyond agreeing that poetry features parallelism as a major element, scholars 
spiritedly debate whether it also exhibits other components. 

Meter 

There are scholars who deny that Hebrews used meter to regulate poetry. But 
those who regard meter as a significant component of Hebrew poetry most 
commonly conceive it as a pattern of stresses (emphasis by accenting). There are 
currently a number of hypotheses regarding ways to measure this pattern of 
stresses (Watson 1984: 103-11), and some of these theories will be broached in 
this section's Comments. 


"Prose Particles" 

In an attempt to find a pragmatic criterion by which to distinguish prose from 
poetry, two recent studies have measured the density of three particles within 
Hebrew Scripture, } et (an indicator of a definite direct object), } aSer (a relative 
pronoun, but also a conjunction), and ha- (a definite article); Andersen and 
Forbes 1983; Freedman 1985. Their statistics suggest that poets relied less on 
these particles than did prose writers. The density of prose particles in a narra¬ 
tive remains relatively constant whether they incorporate poetry or not, which 
suggests that throughout its history, Hebrew literature discriminated noticeably 
between two modes of communicating information. 

In the case that immediately interests us, Jonah’s psalm, there are 3 such 
particles in a poem of 81 words (3.7 percent), while there are 93 such particles 
in the 608 words of narrative (15.3 percent). 5 These percentages compare favor¬ 
ably with what obtains in other segments of Scripture. 


chapters on diverse types of biblical poetry. Rich insights can be had from D. N. Freed¬ 
man’s many essays, collected in 1980. I want to acknowledge here that I have benefited 
much from a lively correspondence we have had on this topic, especially as he edited my 
Comments to chapter 2. 

5 The figures are kindly supplied by Freedman. Another counting method gives 688 as 
the total number of words in Jonah. 
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Oral effects 

When striving for specific effects, Hebrew reciters very likely altered the volume 
and quality of their voice as well as changed the pitch and duration with which 
they uttered individual syllables. They may have found hints in the written 
poetry to do so; unfortunately, it is practically impossible for us to devise ways of 
classifying these features. 


Stylistics 

Hebrew poetry is especially alert to the possibility of playing on words (parono¬ 
masia), whether such play is visual, that is, accessible only to a reading audience, 
or aural, that is, meant for a listening public. Hebrew poetry employs a wide 
selection of technical devices by which to (de)emphasize or anchor certain no¬ 
tions (repetition, brackets, onomatopoeia, refrains, and the like). It can use 
imagery and similes when it needs to project certain ideas and impressions; it 
easily turns to metaphors of all varieties to expand the vision of the poet. 

Tense 

In prayers, appeals, and vows, the speaker is not normally concerned with a 
meticulous and accurate rehearsal of past deeds. In fact, in such poetry the 
language tends to be hyperbolic and metaphoric because the poet is striving for 
a sharp contrast between the condition of a sinner who is sinking to sordid 
depths and that of a penitent who is achieving extraordinary triumphs. There is 
an abiding and timeless quality to these statements that can be compromised by 
a servile attachment to the verbal forms of the Hebrew. 

Consequently, I commonly use the English general present to translate 
Jonah's psalm where the Hebrew has the perfect, but also imperfect, tense 
forms. This decision in no way contravenes Hebrew grammar, for grammarians 
commonly recognize that in Hebrew poetry (and in legal expression) the perfect 
tense often conveys information without significant attachment to time as long 
as the poet is establishing a solid context or point of view. Thus, prophets and 
poets may use the perfect when in fact they are alluding to an event that either 
is taking place as they speak or is meant to occur in the future. 

I use the English present not merely to arrive at a more elegant (“less 
complicated,” critics may charge) rendering for Jonah’s psalm, but also to ap¬ 
proach exegetical problems that have distorted the study of Jonah. These follow 
at least two separate paths. Josephus and a few other ancient readers of Jonah 
judged the occurrence of the past tense as proof that Jonah must have written 
his psalm after he was disgorged by the fish, that is, after 2:10. They reasoned 
further that God in any case would not save a Jonah who had not completed 
uttering penance. Many modern commentators, who argue that in gulping Jo- 
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nah the fish rescued him from death, similarly seek to explain the past tense: 
Jonah’s psalm gratefully acknowledges God’s interference in his behalf; lastly 
Stuart 1987: 479-80. We shall see Greek-speaking interpreters taking another 
path to resolve the issue. Some modern scholars have raised the issue of single 
versus multiple authorship for Jonah because events related in the poem do not 
match easily those in the prose narrative—for instance, the psalm never talks of 
ships and storms, while the prose has nothing about kelp and holy sanctuaries. 
The poem is regarded, therefore, either as an insert by another (and later) hand 
or as an imperfect adaption of poetic material by the same author. We shall have 
more to say about this topic in the Comments. 

Inner Biblical Comparisons 

Hebrew poets operated within a tradition in which it was perfectly proper to 
appropriate specific ideas and imagery from other sources. Poets might choose to 
alter the language of an appropriated thought or merely to pluck snippets from 
within it the better to suit their own poem’s purpose. Even so, it is often 
possible to find poetic lines embedded in radically different types of literature 
that nevertheless have the same meaning regardless of the setting. In such cases, 
the wholesale importation of a line and its insertion in a different context may 
be intentional, for the poet may be ironic, mocking, pedagogic, or the like. It 
may, however, betray an impoverished poetic inspiration. In modern scholar¬ 
ship, it is possible to find opposing opinions on why and how the shuffle of 
phrases and lines occurs. In such cases, the ensuing discussion usually considers 
the type of literature in which are embedded the lines under consideration; the 
date of the poems from which they come; differences in the language used for 
each, whether the poet or a (later) editor/redactor is responsible for the appro¬ 
priation or insertion. These issues are all relevant to a consideration of Jonah’s 
psalm, for it contains many lines that are met elsewhere in Scripture. For this 
reason, I offer a selection of lines that most strikingly parallel the sentiments 
Jonah expresses and briefly state the literary category to which belongs the text 
from which these lines are derived. 


Voice 

Hebrew poetry commonly exhibits a radical shift in the subject of a sentence, 
and poets may have differing reasons for choosing to make this shift. The fa¬ 
mous song of Hannah (1 Sam 2:1-10), a poem that is likewise embedded within 
narrative (see Comments), is even more ambitious in this regard. The poet 
reminisces on divine intercession before addressing God directly (second-person 
singular suffix). Then the poet quickly turns to the audience and, inviting it to 
appreciate a common God (first-person plural suffix), warns against irreverence 
(second-person plural): 
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1 My heart glories in the Lord 

my pride soars because of the Lord 
I boast widely over my enemies, 
for I delight in your deliverance. 

2 No god is holy like the Lord 

—none beside you; 

indeed, no rock is like our God. 

3 Do not increase your words, 

inflating them enormously, 
your mouth pouring out insolence; 

The Lord is a fully informed god, 
by whom human acts are measured. 

"Poet" and "Jonah" 

In the Notes and Comments to the poem, I shall use “Jonah” as often as the 
term “the poet,” not because I am insisting that Jonah is the psalm’s author, but 
because I want it kept in mind that the ancient Hebrew deemed him to be so. 
For stylistic reasons, however, I will occasionally make Jonah obey the whims of 
the “poet.” (Although I recognize that in ancient Israel poetry may be crafted 
by women and that the Hebrews attributed some of their finest poetry to 
women—Deborah, Hannah, Miriam—I nevertheless retain the form “poet,” 
because for us “poetess” is a moribund term.) 

Terminology and Structure 

Students of Hebrew verses are not yet settled on a standard terminology. Com¬ 
monly used is a vocabulary that is derived from classical rhetoric, and I adapt it 
here, by way of Watson 1984. I divide Jonah’s psalm into stanzas, strophes, 
lines, and versets. While some biblical poetic units fall into neat subdivisions 
(for example. Psalms 67, 107, 119), many (if not most) do not; and charting the 
structure of some compositions can be a private and artificial enterprise, guided 
solely by taste and experience. Therefore, while 1 sincerely hope that readers will 
find convincing and helpful my annotations to the language and vocabulary of 
the psalm, I would not want them to be unduly awed by the divisions I make 
within it. Others have offered equally valid apportionments. 

Jonah’s poem begins in v 3 right after wayyd’mer, and the verse numbering I 
follow for it ignores that word. I have taken the moments that the poet refers to 
making personal utterances as indicative of major shifts in the poem. Hence, 
with the initial wayyo’mer set outside the contents of the poem, I locate three 
stanzas in the poem, at w 3a, 5, and 10. I assign two strophes to the first stanza, 
four (including an observation) to the second, and one to the last: 
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STANZA I: (vv 3a-4; qdra’ti . . .) 
strophe i: (v 3a-d) 
strophe ii: (v 4) 

STANZA II: (vv 5-9; wa’ani’dmarti . . .) 
strophe iii: (v 5; . . . } el-hekal qodseka) 
strophe iv: (vv 6-7; . . . YHWH 3 elohay) 
strophe v: (v 8; . . . 3 el-hekal qodSekd) 
strophe vi: (v 9; observation) 

STANZA III 

strophe vii: (v 10; wa’ani beqol toda . . .) 

In the annotations, I will argue that v 3 (I.i) and v 10 (III) form an envelope 
for the entire poem; that its focal center is located at vv 6-7 (II.iv); that v 5 
(II .iii) and v 8 (II.v) balance by repetition of the phrase “holy sanctuary”; and 
that v 9 (II.vi) may be an aside. In order to permit a quick view of the way ideas 
are mapped in the poem, I reprint it in light of the previous observations, 
positioning the copy sideways to allow it to fit on the page: 
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3 In my trouble, I appeal to the Lord; He answers me. From Sheol’s belly I plead; you hear my voice. 

4 You cast me in the depths, to the core of the Sea, while the current engulfs me; 
all your billows and waves sweep over me. 

5 As for me, I ponder, "Driven from your sight, may I yet continue to gaze toward your holy sanctuary?” 

6 Water envelops me up to my neck, the abyss engulfs me; kelp clings to my head. 

7 I sink to the base of the mountains. The netherworld, its bars, about me are there for ever; 
but you lift me up from the Pit alive. Lord, my god. 

8 Even as my life ebbs away, it is the Lord whom I recall. 

Then my prayer reaches you, at your holy sanctuary. 

9 [They who hold to empty faiths, give up their hope for mercy.] 

10 As for me, voicing gratitude, I shall offer you sacrifices; I shall fulfill all that I vow. 

Rescue is from the Lord. 
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NOTES 

I.i (v 3a-d). This strophe includes two lines, each of which consists of two 
versets, unequal in length. Jonah opens with the argument for the whole psalm: 
when in distress, he appeals to God, who listens to him. Appropriate to the 
situation, the first line is cast as a first-person appeal. The second line, however, 
is so only in the first verset, the second segment addresses God directly. 

Although parallelistic lines in Hebrew poetry are not normally concerned 
with detailing chronology of activities or of events, it is worth noting that the 
logical sequence is here reversed; for we are told that God “answers” Jonah’s 
plea and then “hears his voice” when we expect the reverse: God should hear his 
voice before he answers his appeal. It may be that the setting of the psalm 
demanded some sort of transition, which was achieved by the inversion: the first 
line assuring us that all will be well with Jonah, coaxing us away from unneces¬ 
sary fixation with fish and their bellies. The second line can then steer us toward 
“Sheol,” where the latest drama will unfold. 

qara’ti missard It } el- YHWH wayya c aneni 

mibbeten Se’ol SiwwaHi SamaHa qoli 

Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 18:7 [= 2 Sam 22:7], a historicizing potpourri: 6 
bassar-lt } eqrd 3 YHWH 

we’el-’elohay } aSawwea ( [/’eqra^ 

[way]yiSma c mehekald qdlt 
wegaw'ati {lepandyw tabo J } be’ozndyw 
In my distress, I call my Lord, 

To my god I plead [/appeal] 

From his holy sanctuary, he hears my voice, 

[Ps:] My appeal comes before him, at his ear 7 
[2 Sam:] My appeal is at his ear. 

B. Ps 120:1, a personal appeal: 

'el-YHWH bassardtd lit qdra’ti wayya'anent 

To the Lord, in my distress, I pray; he answers me. 

6 The Psalm redaction avoids repetition of verbs in b and inserts a verb in d to avoid 
incongruity of subject and verb. Opinions differ on which of the two versions of this long 
composition is the “original.” 

7 The rendering of Ps 18:7d in NJPS ignores Masoretic accentuation, “my cry to him 
reached his ear.” 
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C. Ps 130:1-2a, a personal (or communal) appeal: 

mimma'amaqqim qerd’tika YHWH } ad6nay Sim c d beqoli 

Out of the depths, I call you. Lord; heed my voice, my lord. 

D. Lam 3:55-56: 

qdra’ti Simkd YHWH mibbor tahttyot qoli samd'td 

I shout your name, Lord, from the deepest Pit; you hear my voice. 

E. Ps 116:3, individual thanksgiving: 

} apdpuni heble-mawet umsare Se } ol mesd } uni sard weydgon } emsd y 

With the ropes of Death round me. Shed’s clutches reaching me, I 

find misery and torment (and invoke the Lord by name). 

qard’tt missdrd li 1 el-YHWH. In this poem, Jonah registers his activities 
through the perfect tense (seven times) or the cohortative (twice). (The } osip of 
v 5, an imperfect, acts as auxiliary to the infinitive.) He begins his appeal to God 
by using an idiom that is conspicuous in Jonah: qdra 3 } el (+ a deity). This being 
so, we should not divorce God’s name from the idiom, turning it into a vocative 
(for example, “In my distress, O LORD’’: Today’s English Version); nor should 
we allocate 3 el-YHWH to the lines’ second verset to obtain metrical balance 
(implicit in BH 3 and BHS). In this connection, note how example B treats the 
various parts of the sentence. It stresses the addressed instead of dwelling on the 
situation that the poet is seeking to escape (see below). 

Above, at 1:2, I have noted that the narrator is able to nuance meaning by 
manipulating the conjugation of the verb qdra 1 and by attaching to the preposi¬ 
tion 3 el diverse divine names. It may be of importance therefore that, in the only 
other context in which “YHWH” is at stake, the sailors finally come to terms 
with the omnipotence of God. At 1:14, the sailors offer a beautifully conceived 
prayer in which they surrender body and soul to the Hebrew God. 

The LXX and the Old Latin add the phrase, “my god,” probably to parallel 
information from the previous verse, “Jonah prayed to the Lord, his god.” Trible 
(1963: 33) refers to a Hebrew manuscript that has “to my lord, the Lord” ( 3 dny 
YHWH). 

Jonah is said to appeal missdrd It, literally, “from an affliction that is mine.” 
Wolff (1986: 134) may be correct in thinking that this construction intention¬ 
ally aims to coordinate the vocabulary of Jonah’s plea with the observation in v 2 
that Jonah prayed when “in the fish’s belly, mimme'e haddagd.” The noun 
employed here, sard, is feminine, but its masculine equivalent, sar, has a similar 
meaning. Poets attach to nouns diverse prepositions when seeking to control the 
intensity of a stressful situation. The association of two prepositions min- and le- 
with either gender of the noun is unique to Jonah and gives the sentiment a 
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poignancy and intimacy that is hard to parallel in English. 8 Other passages 
approximate the intent either by using min- alone, attaching a pronoun directly 
to the noun (Isa 46:7; 2 Chr 20:9 [prose]), or more commonly by substituting 
the preposition be- for min-. 9 We thus have occasions on which poets pray to 
God while simply “in distress” (Ps 81:8) or while “in personal distress”; exam¬ 
ples A (using the masculine noun) and B (using a poetic form of the feminine 
noun). In example C the poet prays to God from “the depths,” even though 
Psalm 130 nowhere refers to sinking into waters. The term “depths” is therefore 
conventional in this sort of danger (Ps 69:Iff.) and is figurative for the distress 
that sin causes. 

wayya c aneni. The use of c and is common when God's answers positively to a 
plea. The verb $dma ( (+ voice), while meaning “to hear, listen,” often intimates 

that God is similarly disposed (as in examples A, C, and D). The two verbs, 

moreover, may be paired in parallel lines, and they are so here. It is worth noting 
that the poet, as is rather common in Hebrew poetry, has also switched tenses, 
from the perfect to the waw-conversive imperfect. 10 This pattern will recur at 
crucial junctures throughout the poem, announcing either a major shift in 
Jonah’s fortunes or an important change in action sequence (italics signal the 
ww-conversive imperfects): 

2:3, I appeal (perf.) ... he answers me 

2:4, You cast me . . . the current engulfs me (imperf.) 

2:7, I sink (perf.) . . . you lift me up 

2:8, (the Lord) I recall (perf.) . . . my prayer reaches you. 

mibbeten Se’ol Siwwa'ti. Before the second Temple period, when Babylonian 
theology and especially Persian dualism had not yet heavily influenced Israel's 
eschatology, the Hebrews generally distinguished among three separate realms: 
Heaven, where dwelled the immortals (God and a celestial entourage); Earth, 

8 That li does not have the expected dagesh has been noted by medieval grammarians. 
The same anomaly occurs in 4:4 and 9; see Trible 1963: 32. In some cases the use of the 
dagesh seems optional; see for example 1 Sam 1:26 (reference courtesy of J. Blenkin- 
sopp). 

9 In fact, the LXX seems to treat the passage as if it uses be- rather than min, eboesa en 
thlipsei mou, "I cried in my affliction.” 

10 The switch is common to lines of prayers that feature a plea in the first verset and a 
response in the second, Joiion 1923: 235 n. 2. Some scholars consider it to be characteris¬ 
tic of later Hebrew poetry. There are exceptions, however; an example of which is Ps 
34:5. Although it is a brief poem, Jonah is a remarkable smorgasbord of verbal sequences: 
(1) perf. . . . conv. imperf. in 3a, b; 7a, c; 8b, c; (2) perf. . . . perf. in 3c, d; (3) conv. 
imperf. . . . imperf, in 4a, b [note conj. in 4b!]; and (4) imperf. . . . imperf. in 6a, b 
[no conj. in 6b!]. 
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where mortals lived out their allotted time; and Sheol, where they removed 
upon death. 

Much has been written about Sheol, and the very meaning, etymology, and 
origin of the term are still under dispute. Because our information on the 
Hebraic concept of the afterlife comes mostly from poetry, a medium in which 
imagination normally triumphs over realism (Sheol is cited as a voracious mon¬ 
ster), we have imprecise and sometimes contradictory knowledge on exactly 
what the Hebrew believed occurred after death. For the present purpose, I 
merely note that the Hebrew language is rich in synonyms for Sheol and that 
Israel’s poets generally locate this other world somewhere below terra firma or 
even below the oceans; occasionally they place it beyond God’s control and 
assign to it the dead, no matter what may have been their earthly social status or 
spiritual condition. 11 

Hebrew poets intensify the level of despair the pleader experiences by at¬ 
taching to “Sheol” a vocabulary (anatomical or otherwise) that progressively 
advances the reader toward Sheol’s inner core: gates and mouths (Isa 38:10, 
Ps 141:7); paths and hands (Prov 7:27, Pss 49:16 and 89:49); ropes and snares 
(Ps 18:6 [2 Sam 22:6], 116:3); bars and valleys (Job 17:16, Prov 9:18). Psalm 
88:2-14 nicely illustrates how Sheol serves the Hebrew poet to shape a prayer 
where hope abandoned becomes hope restored: 12 

2 Lord, god of my liberation, 

daily, I pray; at night, near you— 

3 may my prayer reach you, 

pay attention to my shout. 

4 I am truly engorged with woe, 

and my life is nearing Sheol. 

5 I am reckoned among plungers into the Pit, 

a person without vigor, 

11 General bibliography: Useful compilations on Sheol and on the concept of death and 
the afterlife are available in Stadelmann 1970: 165-76; Enc Jud 12.996-98; EB 4.4453— 
54; Gerleman, in ThWAT 2.837—•41. Tromp’s monograph of 1969 is devoted entirely to 
this topic. Synonymous terminology: I mention here only 3 abadddn, “place for the annihi¬ 
lated,” qeber, “Grave,” Sahat, “Pit,” bor, “Cavity,” } eres, “ Earth.” For a fuller listing, 
giving the nouns as they occur in synonymous parallelism, see Held 1973. It is worth 
noting that most of these terms retain their power to quicken the imagination of the 
Qumran poets; see below and Kittel 1981: 175-79. On God’s control of Sheol: While 
there is evidence for Sheol’s independence from God’s control, occasionally the opposite 
holds true; see Psalm 139; Job 26:6. 

12 Note how v 14 not only is paired with v 2 as a bracket for w 3-13, but also serves to 
introduce another prayer (w 15-19) that is not quoted here. Notice, too, how in the 
series of rhetorical questions the benefits that are from God are repeatedly set against 
various manifestations of Sheol. 
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6 left among the dead, 

as are corpses that lie flat in the Grave, 

whom you no longer consider, 

who are kept away from your care. 

7 You place me at the lowest Pit, 

in pitchest darkness, 
in deepest water. 

8 Your anger bears down on me, 

with your waves you torment me. Selah 

9 You are distancing my friends from me, 

making me repugnant to them. 

I am stuck and cannot go out; 

10 my eye is dimming from pain. 

Yet I call to you, daily. Lord, 

stretching toward you my palms in prayer. 

11 Will you do miracles for the dead? 

Can specters rise to glorify you? Selah 

12 Is your benevolence praised in the Grave, 

your reliability in Abaddon? 

13 Are your marvels recognized in the Gloom, 

your impartiality in a Land without memory? 

14 Yet I plead with you, Lord, 

each morning, my prayer meets you. 

The metaphor “belly of Sheol” is unique to Jonah and conveys despair of the 
darkest hue. The poet probably found it particularly appropriate to the context 
because beten, “belly,” allows yet another connection with the “fish’s belly” of 
2:1 (but using other internal organs, the meSm) and possibly also with the 
“ship’s hold” of 1:5 (using yarek, occasionally a synonym for beten, Num 
5:21ff.). This use of corresponding vocabulary to bridge prose and poetry is not 
adequately realized by some of the versions; the Targum, for example, has m^^yt 
( thwm J ), “from the bottom (of the Deep [Tehom])”; Levine 1978: 72. By substi¬ 
tuting “Tehom” for “Sheol,” however, the Targum misses a pithy lesson; for the 
poet is here exploiting a commonly accepted notion within Israel: Sheol holds 
tightly to its denizens, permitting them no communication with the other 
realms, Earth and Heaven (Isa 38:18; Ps 30:10). Therefore, while others do 
escape Shed's grasp when God shows them mercy, none is as deeply entombed 
in its core as is Jonah. 

From Shed’s belly, Jonah pleads. Here there may be irony, for Jonah, who 
had sought to escape God by reaching the furthest land of the known earth, 
Tarshish, recovers his senses and begins to plead with his maker upon reaching 
the nethermost side of the cosmos. The Hebrew verbal form is Siwwa c {D stem), 
which biblical poetry often pairs with Sama c , “to hear, listen” (for example, Ps 
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18:42; Job 19:7; Hab 1:2). The LXX (but not Symmachus), the Old Latin, and 
some Targumic versions read this form as if vocalized *Saw ( dti, "my plea” 
(,krauges mou ); Trible 1963: 33; Levine 1978: 73. Arabic adds "to him,” an 
expansion made necessary because it retains the last clause in the third person, 
wamin batni ( } i)ljahim tadanaHu } ilayhi wasami'a sawti, “and [conjunction also in 
Syriac] when from the belly of Hell I humbled myself to him, he heard my 
voice”; Wright 1857: 111. 

Sdma'td qoli. The switch to the second person gives more immediacy to 
heaven's response upon appeal. As mentioned in the Introductory Remarks 
to this section (under “Voice”), this shift in voice is part of the poet’s arsenal 
and does not necessarily reflect the psalm's “use in actual worship situation at 
one time” (Ackerman 1981: 215). The Arabic continues in the third-person 
mode until 2:4b, where the second-person sufhx to “billows and waves” make 
the shift unavoidable. The other versions stay with the Hebrew in switching to 
the second person. The Targum, however, understands the clause as a summary 
of what will unfold for it translates, “you fulfilled my prayer,” c bdfb t wty; Levine 
1978: 72-73. Syriac translates as if the preposition b- were prefixed to qoli, a 
reading known to some Hebrew manuscripts; see Trible 1963: 33. 

I.ii (v 4). Two lines are found here, again unequal in length. The poet 
reports on God’s punishing acts (first verset in each line) and rehearses how they 
affected the poet (second verset in each line). This strophe foreshadows imagery 
that will be more fully developed in the second stanza. 

wattaSlikeni mesuld bilbab yammim wendhar yesobebem 

kol-miSbdrekd wegalleka c dlay c dbdm 

Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 88:7, a lament (see above): 

Sattani bebdr tahtiydt bemahaSakkim bimsolot 

c dlay sdmekd hamdteka wekol-miSbdrekd Hnnitd 

You place me at the lowest Cavity, 
in pitchest darkness, 
in deepest water. 

Your anger bears down on me; 
with your waves, you torment me. 

B. Ps 18:5-6 [= 2 Sam 22:5-6], see above: 

} apdp{.u}ni heble-[/mi$bere-] mawet 

{we}nahale beltya ( al yeba c at{u}ni 
heble Se } ol sebdbuni [sabbuni\ 

qiddem{u}ni m6[/6\q3e[/-} mawet 
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Deadly ropes bind me [Perilous billows encircle me], 
streams of demise also terrify me. 

Hellish ropes surround me, 
deadly snares confront me. 

C. Ps 42:8, a hymn of trust and thanksgiving: 

(My God, when I am deeply depressed, I then speak of you. From 
Jordan to Harmon to Mount Mizar, throughout the land; where,) 
tehom-’el-tehom qore } leqol sinnoreka 
kol-misbareka wegalleka ‘alay c abdru 
Deep calls to Deep, echoing your cascading roars. 

All your billows and waves sweep over me. 

D. Mic 7:19: 

ydSub yerahamenu yikboS c aw6n6tenu 
wetaSlik bimsulot yam kol-hatto^tdm 
Once again [God] will be compassionate with us, 
containing our sins. 

You will hurl into the deepest sea 
all their trespasses. 

The word mesuld, "watery Deep,” is a feminine noun that poets may per¬ 
sonify and thus place as subject of a verb, as they do in Ps 69:16, “Flood should 
not sweep over me, the Deep swallow me ( ’al-tibla'eni mesuld), the Cavity shut 
its mouth on me.” In Jonah, “the Deep” may be regarded as the subject of 
taSlikeni if the verbal form is parsed as a third-person feminine singular; indeed, 
M. Buber (cited in Wolff 1986: 126) does translate it as such: "the Deep has 
thrown me into the heart of the seas.” But the verb Salak ( H stem), whether 
construed with or without a preposition, normally has human beings or God as 
subject (F. Stolz, in THAT 2.916-19). A mesuld is commonly a place in which 
God displays wonders (Ps 107:24), sinking within it Israel’s enemies (Neh 9:11; 
see Exod 15:5), sinners (our passage), and, in a playful reversal of expectation, 
sins (example D). God can keep sinners mired in the "Deep” (Ps 88:9), but can 
also bring them out (Ps 68:23). These observations suggest that Jonah’s distress 
is not the result of the sailors’ action, nor is it caused by an engulfing Sea, a 
powerful god in the Canaanite pantheon (Yam); rather, it expressly comes from 
God.i* 

bilbab yammim. Despite many attempts to do so, usage for leb and lebdb 
cannot easily be assigned to different time periods, though it is apparent that 
some texts and writers preferred one over the other; see BDB 523-25, but 

13 Notice how the poet resisted calling on a synonym for hiSltk that had been powerfully 
featured in the first chapter: hettl. The reason may be that hetil had God (1:4) as well as 
sailors as subjects (1:5, 12, 15). 
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contrast to Stolz, in THAT 1.861-67. It seems that lebab is rarely used when 
referring to the inside of inanimate objects, and our example in which it is in 
construct with “waters” is unique to Scripture. (It is probably for this reason 
that Ehrlich 1912: 267, proposes emending into leb.) By contrast, leb yammim 
is favored by Ezekiel in the “Ship Tyre” allegory (six times, at 27:4-28:8) and it 
is known to the Psalms (46:3). The construct leb-yam occurs in Exod 15:8; and 
in Prov 23:34 and 30:19. In prose texts, these last expressions are equivalent to 
English “open sea(s).” In poetry, however, these phrases convey an unfathom¬ 
able and unchartable expanse that can swallow mountains whole and even con¬ 
tain the congealed Deep (Ps 46:3; Exod 15:8). Therefore, if mesuld is where 
God places the unrepentants, bilbab yammim tells us how hopeless is their 
situation. The two sets of images are therefore complementary, and not neces¬ 
sarily equivalent, formulas. Notice how Ps 88:6-7 (cited above) evokes a similar 
condition by also juxtaposing two images of “darkness” and “depth.” There is 
little justification, therefore, to prune either mesuld (for example Johnson 1950: 
84 n. 9) or bilbab (Landes 1967a: 6 n. 13; Cross 1983a: 162). Stuart’s notion 
(1987: 469) that “either one or the other, but not both, was actually sung on any 
one occasion when the song was heard” has no parallel elsewhere in Scripture. 14 
These attempts at ameliorating the passage in Jonah have really little to do with 
grammatical needs (Johnson 1950: 84 n. 9, recording the opinions of other 
exegetes); they are almost completely motivated by metrical adjustments. 

In fact, all of the versions follow the Hebrew in preserving both expressions; 
see the chart in Trible 1963: 34-35. Where they differ, it is in two relatively 
inconsequential adjustments of Hebrew vocabulary: (1) yammim is occasionally 
given as singular (for example LXX, Targum; but not Aquila or Theodotion), 
thus setting up a condition wherein the Sea, and not God, is the immediate 
cause of Jonah’s despair; see below and Levine 1978: 73-74. 15 (2) The Greek 
renditions differ in translating mesuld; the LXX and GS offer bathe and Aquila, 
butho. Theodotion, however, is not reluctant to use abussos, which the other 
Greek translations of Jonah are careful to reserve for rendering tehom of v 6. 

When prosaically used, nahar refers to a large stream, be it natural (river) or 
artificial (canal). Depending on the geographical context, the term may even 
refer to a specific river (most often the Euphrates, but also the Nile or the 
Tigris). In poetry, however, nahar may be attached to an article and thus can 

14 Freedman has privately suggested to me that Stuart may be speaking of another 
phenomenon, the conflation of text, with alternative phrases retained by scribes, adding, 
“[this is] certainly a possibility, but I agree that there is no compelling evidence for it.” If 
so, Stuart would be following Cross 1983a: 162, who is “inclined to see [in their preserva¬ 
tion] a conflation of ancient variants, both stock phrases.” 

15 Batto’s decision (1983: 32 n. 21) to treat the last mem of yammim as enclitic has little 
merit, if only because the plural form is known to other Scriptural passages. Moreover, it 
would leave an overhanging yod with no particular function. 
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refer to a large body of (primordial) water that does not always flow on earth. 
For this reason, I have used a generic term to render ndhar, rather than the more 
precise “river,” “torrent,” “flood,” or the like. 16 In GS the noun also appears in 
the singular (\pota]mos periekuklosen m[e ]); Barthelemy 1963: 170. In its plural 
form, however, nehdrot can be equated with “seas” (Ps 24:2). It may be to 
parallel yammim that the LXX, Old Latin, and Arabic make ndhar plural (kai 
potamoi ekuklosan me; et flumina me circumiirunt; waPanhar } ,ahatat bi). 

We shall soon see (at v 6) that the poet will lament his fate by using another 
set of commonly paired words, mayim and tehdm, as well as a repetition of 
yesobebeni. In the G stem (qal) the verb sdbab can express a threatening condi¬ 
tion, as a passage from example B shows ( heble Se’ol sebdbum [sabbunt\). The 
form in Jonah, however, is an imperfect of the po'el conjugation. Scriptural 
attestations indicate that this verbal conjugation conveys a protective rather than 
a threatening act. Thus, when Israel is aimlessly roaming the desert, God “em¬ 
braces and tutors him” (Deut 32:10). Similarly, Ps 32:10 says that “good things 
will envelop” those whose faith is in God. 17 We may dare imagine, therefore, 
that even as Jonah drowns, God is warding death away from him. If we do so, 
we must admire the poet's particularly clever manipulation of conventional im¬ 
agery. 

When the poet says that kol-miSbarekd wegalleka c dlay c abaru, he gives us the 
only line in Jonah’s psalm that finds an exact duplicate elsewhere in Scripture 
(example C). In the Psalm passage, however, the statement that “your waves 
and billows sweep over me” does not easily follow a context in which the poet's 
utterances are picked up, amplified, and turned into a symphony for nature. We 
may appreciate both applications but rightly decide that it is Jonah’s poet who 
found the most compatible and harmonious location for it. 

The Greek versions give different renderings for the Hebrew miSbarim 
(Trible 1963: 35); the LXX has meteorismoi, “billows,” while Aquila give sun- 
trimmoi, “crashings” (used in the LXX for Zeph LlO’s Seber gadol ), and 
gnophoi, “gloom” (Symmachus). The Arabic version lumps the two threats into 
one, wajamiht ’amwdjika, "all your waves”; Wright 1857: 111. 1 have noted 
above that the Targum radically alters the intent of the Hebrew by reading kl 

16 I have consciously avoided translating by “River” (with a capital R) because I do not 
agree that the poet is emulating a trial by river ordeal, as suggested by McCarter 1973. 

17 Jeremiah (31:22) sarcastically alludes to a future time in which “women embrace 
men,” that is, when the natural order is reversed. It may be, however, that Jeremiah is 
being metaphorical here, playing on a royal motif obtaining in the ancient Near East 
whereby goddesses embrace their favored kings. There is also the possibility that the po c el 
of sdbab may take the pronominal suffix as direct object, allowing us to translate the 
Jeremiah passage as “women will whirl men around,” that is, they will run their hus¬ 
bands’ lives. In the opinion of M. Hirsch, quoted in Zlotowitz 1980: 111, the same 
grammatical condition obtains in Jonah, “currents whirl me around.” 
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nhSwlwhy dym 3 wglwhy 1y c dw. It thus inserts ym 3 , “sea,” and gives third-person 
(rather than second-person) suffixes to nhSwl, “gale,” and to gl, “waves.” In 
harking back to a word, nhSwl, that was obtrusively used in 1:13, the Targum 
not only reminds the reader of the tempestuous scene of chapter 1, but also 
faults the sea, rather than God, for nearly drowning the prophet; see Levine 
1978: 73-74. The change, however, is misguided for, as we shall soon see, the 
poet is blaming his lack of rapport with God on his hopeless situation (v 5). In 
acknowledging that alienation from God is the core of Jonah's difficulty, the 
poet prepares us better for the reversal of fortunes that God alone can bestow 
(v 7c-d). 

The strophes of stanza II are bound as a unit by the poet’s twofold recall of 
3 el-hekal qodSeka, at 5d and 8d. As we sink with Jonah and then are raised with 
him to God’s grace, we are reminded of the path Jonah took in his adventure 
aboard ship. 

Il.iii (v 5). The poet’s impossible situation is described in terms of psycho¬ 
logical anguish: 

wa 3 ani 3 amarti 

nigraSti minneged c eneka 

3 ak 3 osip lehabbit 3 el-hekal qodSekd 

Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 31:23, a lamentation followed by thanksgiving: 
wa 3 ani 3 dmarti behopzi 

nigrazti minneged c eneka 
3 dken SamaHa qdl tahanunay 
beSawweH 3 eleka 
As for me, anxiously I reason, 

“I am cut off from your sight; 
yet you hear my loud entreaty, 
when I plead with you.” 

B. Lam 3:54: 

sapu-mayim c al-r6 3 8i 3 amarti nigzdrti 

With water flowing over my head, I think, "it is over for me.” 

wa 3 ani 3 dmarti. In Jonah and in example A, the Masoretic punctuation di¬ 
vides the line into two versets, one containing the verb 3 dmar, the other garaS/z. 
In A, however, an adverb gives bulk to the first verset. For this reason, I would 
retain this division, preferring it over what is found in BH 3 and BHS, where, for 
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metrical reasons, these editions unappealingly pile up the verbs: wa 3 ani } amarti 
nigraSti minneged c eneka. 

When individuals are speaking to no one in particular, the verb 3 amar, “to 
say, to speak,” is best translated, “to think, ponder.” (To achieve the same sense, 
Hebrew writers often link this verb with variations on the expression, “in the 
heart.”) We will find wa’ant (conjunction + independent first-person pronoun) 
again in v 10, opening a clause that tells of the poet’s vow and pledge to God. 
These two attestations of the independent pronoun therefore sandwich two sets 
of emotions and perceptions: despair then salvation; gratitude then illumination. 
Worth observing, too, is the contrast in the mood of a poet who in v 5 ponders 
quietly his predicament, but because of God’s intervention ends up with loud 
thanksgiving. 

The phrase nigraStt minneged c eneka finds its closest analogue in nigrazti 
minneged c eneka (example A). The difference between them is the verbs, garaS 
in Jonah, garaz in the psalm, both of which are in the TV stem. Because the verb 
garaz occurs only once in Scripture—and doubtless attracted by the reference in 
Lam 3:54 (example B)—commentators suggest that it be emended to the more 
common gazar, which, when in the N stem and construed with min, refers to 
separation from God’s bounties. This procedure is defensible; nonetheless, I 
would retain the verb garaz in example A, reasoning that if in two phrases only 
the quality of the third sibilant of the verbal roots differs, it may be due simply 
to dialect variations. Furthermore, it is not necessary to suppose that Jonah’s line 
depended on the passage in the psalm (Delekat 1964: 11-13). In fact, the 
phrase does not fit very well in the psalm, where the psalmist is already singing 
God’s praises and hardly needs to lament his condition. 

Because Hebrew uses anatomical features to form abstract ideas or to discuss 
the emotions, “eyes of God” need not become evidence for an anthropomor¬ 
phic God in ancient Israel. The phrase “eye(s) of the Lord/God” is very fre¬ 
quent in Scripture. It refers to God’s constant vigil over mankind or it is found 
embedded in the idiom, “good/bad in the sight (i.e., opinion) of God.” Interest¬ 
ing for our purpose is Ps 34:16-17, where divine features express benevolence as 
well as wrath: “The Lord’s eyes are on the just; his ears alert to their appeal. The 
Lord’s face is set on the evil doers, resolving to wipe their memory from 
Earth.” 18 

The Targum, however, is uncomfortable with anthropomorphic vocabulary, 
and therefore substitutes mymr\ God’s hypostatized Word, for c eneka, “your 
eyes.” The verb it uses, } trsyt, is difficult; but some manuscripts read J trkyt, “I 
was expelled” (note Peshitta’s d^trhqt, “I was distanced”); see Levine 1978: 43; 
74-75. The Vulgate may too be softening the anthropomorphism with abiectus 
sum a[/e] conspectu oculorum tuorum, "I am rejected from the sight of your 
eyes.” The Greek versions read differently, with the LXX closest to the Hebrew: 

18 For “God’s face” as a sign of anger, see also Lam 4:16, quoted below. 
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aposmai [Aquila: ekseben ] eks ophthalmon sou, “I am cast away from your 
sight.” GS tries to be more precise with aposmai eks enantias ophthalmon sou, 
“I am cast away from across your sight”; Barthelemy 1963: 170. 19 Symmachus 
uses different language to arrive at a similar meaning, ekseblethen apenanti ton 
ophthalmon sou. 

The verset } ak } osip lehabbit } el-hekal qodSeka begins with one of the most 
contested readings in Jonah. The particle } ak normally functions in three differ¬ 
ent ways: temporal (“just as, no sooner”), emphatic/asseverative (“truly, 
surely”), and restrictive/adversative (“nevertheless, for all that”); see BDB 36. 
The last two modes are not often mutually compatible, and there are cases in 
which the choice depends on individual judgment. (The two possibilities are 
discussed by Muraoka [1985: 130], who also gives a relevant bibliography. 20 ) In 
Jonah’s case, readers choose a meaning to accord with the way they empathize 
with Jonah’s circumstances. Having just acknowledged his hopeless situation, is 
Jonah (or the poet) meekly begging God to permit him to achieve that goal 
(“Truly, I want to continue gazing upon your holy sanctuary”)? Or is he defi¬ 
antly stating his resolve to seek God’s shrine (“Nevertheless, I continue to gaze 
upon your holy sanctuary”)? The Renaissance rabbi Sforno is closer to the first 
interpretation, rendering, “I ask only that I be permitted to gaze upon your holy 
temple”; quoted in Zlotowitz 1980: 112. The Targum sides with the latter 
interpretation, using the adversative brm, “nevertheless,” and so does the LXX 
(followed by Arabic) when it frames the sentence as a rhetorical question: “Do 
you think that I may yet see your holy temple?” 

Translating v 5c-d, however, is complicated because the Greek rendering of 
Theodotion uses pos, “how,” equivalent to } ek (*yk) rather than the } ak in our 
Hebrew text. Although his reading is not sustained by any of the other ancient 
versions, it has nevertheless led some modern scholars to suppose that Theodo¬ 
tion had before him a Hebrew manuscript of Jonah that actually read } ek rather 
than } ak. Because an interrogative pronoun does make sense here (“How may I 
continue to gaze upon your holy sanctuary?”), there has been a heated debate 
about its “original” presence in Jonah. Bewer (1912: 45) regards any expression 
of hope as premature to the context and therefore adopts Theodotion’s reading. 
Wolff (1986: 127) is one of many to choose this alternative on the ground that a 
humble question “is more probable that an expression of tenacious defiance or 
longing.” Wolff explains the “misreading” as “due to the similarity between 
v. 5a . . . and Ps. 31:22a [example A] and its continuation with the adversative 
} aken in v. 22b.” Cross (1983a: 164), who finds any expression of hope and trust 

19 The preposition neged is rendered differently in various Greek recensions; see 
Barthelemy 1963: 80, 200. 

20 In some cases, *ak carries with it so slight an adversative sense that in parallel passages 
the ubiquitous conjunction waw may replace it, compare, for example, Jer 30:11 with 
46:28. 
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inappropriate at this juncture of the poem, offers a different reason: “The fre¬ 
quent use of *ak in laments, to introduce an affirmation of confidence, may have 
triggered the misreading.” 

Because variations on the preceding opinions are commonly met in Jonah 
literature of the nineteenth century and because many reliable Bible translations 
adopt the emendation based on Theodotion—a list is offered in Price and Nida 
1978: 41—many scholars have felt it necessary to defend their attachment to 
the “Masoretic” reading. Woude (1981: 490) points out that there are attesta¬ 
tions of “I/you ponder” ( } ani } <amarti/’attd } dmartd) followed by } ak (for example, 
Isa 14:13-15 and Jer 5:4-5), and even more citations with the similarly adversa¬ 
tive J aken. A. R. Johnson (1950: 84 n. 11) protests that poets need not be so 
logical as to worry about the proper sequence for their expressions of gratitude. 
Nevertheless, Johnson finds it necessary to suggest that the unemended Hebrew 
contains “an emotional content wholly in keeping with the situation which the 
psalmist contemplates.” Landes (1967a: 6 n. 15) is another scholar who affirms 
the value of the unemended Hebrew, arguing that Jonah is not proclaiming a 
desire for a future visit to God’s temple, but that “in his derelict and nearly 
hopeless situation in the Deep, [Jonah] resolves to turn to Yahweh in prayer” 
(p- 22). 

None of the positions offered above is so convincing that it must carry the 
day. Because of the absence of a yod among this particle’s consonants, the 
Masoretes could not have vocalized it in any other way but } ak. Additionally, 
Johnson’s protest against expecting poets to follow “logical” narrative sequences 
is worth retaining; otherwise we may be forced into wholesale reshuffling of 
dozens of psalms. Moreover, emending the Hebrew of Jonah because of a vari¬ 
ant reading located in an ancient translation is not a useful approach, especially 
because we have repeatedly observed how translators adapt whenever it suits 
their (or their audience's) theology. The rendering I offer follows an unemended 
Hebrew because it makes pretty good sense in the context; not because I base it 
on the trite notion that “the more difficult reading is to be preferred” (Ellison 
1985: 377 n. 4). (“ ‘More difficult’ for whom?” I can protest.) Had I been 
translating Theodotion’s version of Jonah, I would have stuck to his choice of 
particles or adverbs and then tried to justify his interpretation of Jonah’s 
thought. 

I have couched } 6sip lehabbit 3 el-hekal qodSeka as a rhetorical question ex¬ 
pressing a wish. This solution is quite in conformity with the rules of Hebrew 
grammar, wherein a question can be posed without an interrogative particle and 
a wish can be expressed by means of the simple imperfect (GKC 473 [J 150.ab]; 
317 [S 107.n]). A more direct rendering is possible, for example, “I nevertheless 
want to continue to gaze upon your holy sanctuary.” Imprecise, however, are 
translations that do not recognize that in the H stem the verb ydsap (with or 
without the adverb c 6d) serves as auxiliary, giving continuity to an act expressed 
by a verb following; Andre, in ThWAT 1.687. Thus, NEB's “(I thought . . .) 
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[I] should never see thy holy temple again” does not communicate Jonah’s fear 
of interrupting his rapport with God. The same criticism is applicable to the 
translation of Johnson 1950: 84, “I can gaze once more . . and that of 
Rudolph 1971: 345, “Yet I should like once more to gaze toward your holy 
temple.” 21 

We are told that the poet wants to keep sight of God’s “holy sanctuary.” 
There is a reversal of roles and expectations in another Scriptural verse (Lam 
4:16), which tells that “The Lord’s face has split [the sinful]; he shall not 
continue to stare at them (lo } yostp lehabbittam).” The choice of vocabulary in 
Jonah is interesting. Eyes and sight are setting a contrast between Jonah’s fear 
of being distanced from God and his resolve to remain near his presence. The 
verb hibbit ( H stem of nabat) belongs to a group that in Hebrew prayers serves 
to draw God’s attention to the petitioner (Aejmelaeus 1986: 26—29). When used 
in a reverse fashion, it can refer to human beings trying to stare at God (for 
example, at Exod 3:6) or at his “form” (Num 12:8). 22 It also has them scrutiniz¬ 
ing either various manifestations of divine power (commands, Ps 119:6; brass 
snake, Num 21:9; plans and future deeds, Isa 5:12) or, as is our case ( hekal 
qodso), where God’s authority is enshrined. 

The word hekal is ultimately derived from Sumerian e.gal, literally meaning, 
“imposing residence.” In Hebrew, the word refers to the dwelling of a king or of 
God. It refers as well to the midsection of the Jerusalem Temple, where religious 
rituals took place. Occasionally, our sources speak of the hekal simply as qodeS, 
"the Holy Space,” while they label as “the Holiest Space” the debir where 
rested the ark. The phrase hekal qodSeka, “your holy sanctuary,” may seem 
redundant; but it is common to Scripture and serves to bolster the notion that 
God’s presence is what makes the sanctuary a place for worship (Pss 5:8, 138:2). 
When it is located on earth, God’s holy sanctuary can be Jerusalem (Ps 79:1); 
but it can also be found in Heaven (Ps 11:4; Mic 1:2; and probably also Hab 
2:20). Therefore, the poet may not necessarily be thinking of Jerusalem’s Tem¬ 
ple when Jonah laments his fate. In view of his proximity to Sheol, it makes 
sense for the prophet to grieve over his separation from God’s power; so too 
Landes 1967a: 21. Another point may be made here. It has been argued that if 
the psalmist wants a Jonah to keep sight of God’s holy hekal, it could not be the 
prophet Jonah of 2 Kgs 14:25, for the latter operated in the Northern Kingdom; 
see Levine 1978: 75. We may note, however, that another psalmist creates a 
similar scene for David (Ps 138:1-2) even when everyone knew that the king did 
not build the temple. 23 

21 Wolff 1986: 127 levels the same criticism against Rudolph’s rendering. 

22 In other contexts, human beings are said to dream of a divine form or shape (Job 4:16) 
and “to have a vision” of God’s face (Ps 17:15). The verb lehabbit is not used then. 

23 Some Greek copies of the LXX add Haggai and/or Zechariah to the David ascription; 
this is not immediately relevant to this issue. 
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The versions differ from the Hebrew in minor ways. The Targum wants to 
make it clear that Jonah hopes to gaze upon rather than toward the holy sanctu¬ 
ary. The Vulgate and the Syriac are similarly motivated when making the phrase 
a direct object of “seeing.” Codex B, however, reads laon, “people,” where 
other Greek texts have naon, “sanctuary”; see Trible 1963: 36. 

II.iv (vv 6-7). Together, these two lines bring Jonah into and out of a 
threatening condition. As shall be seen in the Comments below, each of them 
recalls material previously set out by the poet. In v 6, the poet turns once more 
to expressing his distress. The line is divisible into three versets, which match 
v 4 in recounting the progressive deterioration of the poet's condition: 


4a You cast me in the depths, to 
the core of the Sea, 

4b while the current engulfs me; 

4c all your billows and waves sweep 
over me. 


6a Water envelops me up to my 
neck, 

6b the abyss engulfs me; 

6c kelp clings to my head. 


This parallelism is accentuated by the middle versets, which share the same 
verbal form, yesobebeni, as well as nouns that share words that are commonly 
paired in Hebrew poetry, nahdr and tehom. But because the poet has just admit¬ 
ted that God's displeasure is the reason for Jonah’s predicament (v 5), the 
second description need no longer include reference to divine management of 
the punishing instruments. Conversely, whereas in v 4 the poet had featured 
God-directed surges and swells of a mighty sea, in v 6 he has us focus on the 
almost fully submerged Jonah, suffocating under clinging seaweed. There can 
only be one deeper level of sorrow; but the poet will not reach it until the next 
line. 

Verse 7 is the psychological center of the psalm. Just as Jonah’s perilous 
descent brings him almost beyond return, God rescues him from beyond the 
grave. This line’s critical role is greater when appraised within the full narrative 
concerning Jonah. Miserly in its supply of verbs (see below), this line is conspic¬ 
uous in having just two, sharply contrasting, ones: yarad, “to descend,” and 
he c eld, “to raise, lift up.” 24 We have seen how the second verb (in the G stem) 

24 When Ezek 26:19-21 similarly constructs an image of the netherworld, but reverses 
the sequence of these verbs, a stark contrast with Jonah obtains: “Lord God has said this, 
‘When I turn you into a desolate city, the uninhabited kind, when I hoist the Deep upon 
you ( beha c alot ‘alayik 3 et-teh6m ) so that its immense waters cover you, then I make you 
join those who go down into the Pit (wehdradtik ’et-ydrede bdr), an unchanging people.’ ” 
The last phrase’s c am ‘Slam hardly means “nation of old”; for, as it is clear in many 
passages, ‘Siam's basic meaning, “eternal,” occasionally refers to the netherworld; see 
Tromp 1969: 72-73 and especially A. Cooper 1983: 42—43. 
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was called upon to "explain” God’s initial resolve to send his prophet toward 
Nineveh; see at 1:2 and soon also at 4:6. We have also seen how crucial the first 
of these two verbs has been in detailing Jonah’s inexorable descent ever since he 
turned a deaf ear to God's request. 25 

I make yet one more preliminary observation as we inspect these two lines: 
nepes and hayyim, which Scripture often places in proximity, either as comple¬ 
ments or as pairs, are here assigned to w 6 and 7, respectively. Yet the difference 
in mood as the poet calls upon these terms is staggering: in v 6, nepes tells us of 
the prophet’s dire situation; in v 7, hayyim announces his triumphant delivery. 

*apapuni mayim ‘ad-nepeS 
tehom yesobebeni 
sup habus lero’Si 
leqisbe harim yaradti 
hd } ares berihehd ba ( adi le c oldm 
watta c al miSsahat hayyay YHWH } elohdy 

Illustrative Passages 


A. Lam 3:54: 

sdpu-mayim c al-ro } Si \amarti nigzarti 

With water flowing over my head, I think, “it is over for me.” 

B. Ps 69:2, an individual lament: 

hosH'eni ’elohim kt ba’u mayim c ad-napeS 

Save me, God, the waters are reaching my neck. 

C. Ps 18:5 (fuller quotation at I.ii, example B): 

’apapuni heble-mawet wenahale beltya ( al yeba c atuni 
Deadly ropes bind me, streams of demise also terrify me. 

D. Ps 30:4, a psalm of gratitude: 

YHWH he'elita min-Se^ol napSi 

hiyyitani mywrdy [qere: miyyaredi\-b6r 
Lord, you have raised me from Sheol, 

[qere:] Giving me life, when I go down to the Pit. 

[ketib:] Giving me life among those descending into the Pit. 

E. Ps 103:4, a psalm of gratitude: 

haggo } el miSSahat hayyayeki 

(Bless God, my soul,] who redeems you alive from the Pit 

25 Wolff 1986: 137 labels this observation “improbable.” See also above, at 1:3, 5; 
Magonet 1976: 17; Landes 1967a: 25. 
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\apapuni mayim \ad-nepeS. Scriptural occurrences of the verb } dpap are few, 
but unanimous in conveying sinister situations, whether they are reached by 
means of deadly ropes, perilous billows (see example C), water (this passage), or 
(generically) through “troubles” (Ps 40:13). The verb is highly poetic and in 
equivalent pronouncements is replaced by “to flow over” or simply by “to 
reach” (see examples A and B). 

Greek renderings usually give the plural of “water”; but the LXX and the 
Old Latin give it in the singular; Trible 1963: 36. The Targum understands c ad- 
nepes as e d mwf, “until death”; but as far as Jonah is concerned this sentiment 
may be premature. Most of the versions translate nepeS with words that refer to 
the spiritual aspect of Jonah ( psuche, anima, nafsun, or the like). This need not 
be; for it has become increasingly clear that nepeS also refers to the neck (as part 
of the upper respiratory system) in such passages as Isa 5:14 (“gullet” rather 
than “appetite”); Pss 69:2 (example B) and 105:18 (“iron around the neck”); 
Dahood 1970a: 56; Landes 1967a: 7 n. 16. Indeed, there is here a progression 
from neck to head that very likely parallels the heightened danger Jonah is 
experiencing. Something similar occurs in Ps 40:13, which shares interesting 
vocabulary with our passage, “Troubles without count bunch up against me 
( y dpepu- c alay rd ( ot ‘ad-’en mispdr); my faults overtake me, and I can no longer 
see; they are more numerous than my head hair, and I have given up hope.” 

We need not evaluate the various scholarly proposals regarding the etymol¬ 
ogy and derivation of tehom to recognize that in Scripture it serves as a poetic 
term for a (primordial) body of water. Tehom is commonly paired with liquid 
masses such as mayim, "waters,” yam, “sea,” suld/mesdld/mesuld/ma c amaqqim 
“(ocean) depths.” (For citations and basic information, see Westermann, in 
THAT 2.1026-31.) It is therefore not surprising that Symmachus uses thalassa, 
"sea,” when translating our passage. Normally, however, Greek Scripture trans¬ 
lates tehom with abussos, “abyss,” a term likely derived from Sumerian that 
meant “bottomless, unfathomable” to writers such as Herodotus and Sophocles. 
(See, however, above under mesuld of v 4.) Arabic uses a general word for 
“terror,” } ahwal, but actually ignores sup, “Terror surrounds me at the lower 
depth of the sea, and my head was caught”; Wright 1857: 111. 

sup habuS lero^i gives us an image that is not easily paralleled in Scripture. 
The verb hdbaS occasionally speaks of tightening cloth to make headgear (BDB 
289. La); but often it tells of binding a wound or of placing a medicinal poultice 
on the human body. It occasionally (for example, Job 40:13) alludes to veiling in 
darkness the face of the proud (that is, death); see Miinderlein, in ThWAT 
2.726-30). The amphibolous application of this verb is intriguing, for it makes it 
possible to think of Jonah’s punishment as also potentially redemptive. But we 
cannot be sure what is truly at stake as long as the word sup remains difficult to 
translate. 

Three attestations of sup —vocalized with a Sureq (a long u-vowel)—refer to 
some sort of cane or rush that grows on the banks of Egyptian waters (Exod 2:3, 
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5; Isa 19:6). Jonah translations that give “seaweed, kelp,” or the like generally 
infer that the term must also refer to a sea plant, though it is difficult to find 
cane or rushes in seawater. 26 More common to Scripture are the attestations in 
which sup is attached to yam, yielding a phrase for the “Re(e)d Sea,” yam-sup . 27 
The versions had a very difficult time with what stuck to Jonah’s head. They 
treated the crucial term in a radically different way than is done by modern 
translators, and thereby made Jonah continue to experience exotic travails. 28 
Probably influenced by sup of Deut 1:1, which apparently is an abbreviation (or 
corruption) of yam-sup, Aquila gives eruthra (thalassa ), “Red Sea.” Theodotion’s 
to pelagos and the Vulgate’s pelagus, “ocean,” reflect a similar understanding of 
sup. The Targum translates, “The Red Sea was wrapped around my head,” 
reflecting (or creating) all sorts of fabulous traditions in which the fish took 
Jonah on a tour of the region; Levine 1978: 75-76. 29 Treating the middle vowel 
of *swp as a holem-waw, a number of ancient translations offered “last, extreme, 
limitless” for a presumed reading, sop (LXX, eschate; Old Latin, postremo; 
Symmachus, aperantos [note the LXX’s Job 36:26 for welo } heqer}). Syriac ex¬ 
panded into “bottom of the sea.” 

I have italicized “kelp” in my translation because I am not sure how to 
render sup properly in this verset. I have followed modern renderings in pictur¬ 
ing a Jonah who is choking under clinging marine plants. Still, mindful that the 
psalm’s ancient readers saw no connection with Egyptian flora, whether they 
read sup or *sop, I find appealing Batto’s argument (1983: 32-35) that we are 
dealing here with one more expression for a primordial body of water. I am also 
struck by a reversal in the sequence of imagery as embedded in a passage from 
the Song of the Sea, Exod 15:4-5. There we have yam/yam-sup —> tehomot 
-+mes6lot, which we may contrast with our sup <— tehom «— [nahar] *— mesuld 
(bilbab yammim). Perhaps we do not need to arrive at a consistent translation 
for sup, but we may modify the meaning to suit changing moods or occasions. 

leqisbe harim yaradti. While the GS seems to agree with the Hebrew in 
allocating the various segments of the verset (he \ge mochlo]i autes kat emou, 
Barthelemy 1963: 229-30), the LXX and the Old Latin (followed by the 

26 Highly imaginative is Wolff’s observation, “Here we have to think of huge algae 
growing in the depth of the sea” (1986: 136). 

27 A connection between sup and the Egyptian word for papyrus, “twf, ” seems very 
unlikely to me. Similarly implausible is the identification of the yam-sup with an alleged 
“Re(e)d Sea”; see the arguments presented by Batto 1983. 

28 The Greek version from Qumran neatly spans the two different understandings of 
*swp, helos perieschen ten kephalen mou, “marsh(y ground) surrounded my head”; 
Barthelemy 1963: 170. See also his discussion on the treatment of the word in Coptic 
renderings, 229-30. 

29 Because Jonah was inside the fish when he uttered his psalm, medieval exegetes felt it 
necessary to explain that he was actually referring to the fish’s head, whose eyes served 
him as windows from which to view a bottomless sea; Zlotowitz 1980: 113. 
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Arabic) reapportion differently, which leads to an appreciably different under¬ 
standing of what Jonah is expressing: 

6b abussos ekuklose[n] me eschate 
6c edu he kephale mou eis schismas oreon 
7a kateben eis gen 

7b hes hoi mochloi autes katochoi aionioi 

The last/furthest abyss encompassed me, 
my head sank to the clefts of the mountains; 

I went down into the earth, 
whose bars are the everlasting barriers. 

It can be noted that the LXX (1) attaches *swp to what in Hebrew is 6b; 
(2) treats the verb in 6c in a manner compatible neither lexically nor syntacti¬ 
cally with Hebrew habuS le- (see Rudolph 1971: 346-47); and (3) links what in 
Hebrew are the first two words of 7a to the preceding verset. Many modem 
translations (NEB) and an impressive cavalcade of exegetes also attach the first 
two words of Hebrew 7a to the preceding verset; but even when citing the LXX 
as authority, they do so often to regularize the poetic meter (see, recently, 
Rudolph 1971: 346-47; Landes 1967a: 7; Cross 1983a: 164; Wolff 1986: 127). 
They would thus read: 

sup habuS lerd } Si leqisbe harim 

yaradti hcdares beriheha ba c adi le c oldm 

Such a reading is no improvement on the Masoretic accentuation and draws 
little sustenance from the testimony of ancient exegeses, which as we saw above, 
sharply moved from its sense when they differed at all from the Hebrew text. 
Worth noting is the fact that some Hebrew manuscripts (as well as the Targum) 
attach a conjunction to ha’ares, thus preventing its connection with the preced¬ 
ing verb; Trible 1963: 38 n. 2. I shall soon discuss why it is not prudent to 
recapture a more “original” Hebrew text on the basis of Hebrew metrics. I have 
two objections to apportioning the vocabulary according to this suggestion. 
First, while it may be plausible for the same verset to accommodate differing 
applications of the preposition le- (one indicating direction, the other loca¬ 
tion 30 ), it is not clear to me what the poet would be implying if Jonah laments, 
“Seaweed was twisted round my head at the root of the mountains.” 31 Is what is 
choking Jonah the reason for his despair? Or is where he is choking that is 
making him lose hope? Other lines of Hebrew poetry may well furnish us with 

30 I do not understand why Almbladh refers to Judg 5:16-17 in this context (1986: 28). 

31 The quotation I give as example is Wolff’s (1986: 126). 
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examples of similarly bifurcated sources of sorrow; but I doubt that Hebrew 
poets would choose to cram them into the selfsame verset. It may therefore be 
prudent of us not to force them into doing so here. 

The second objection has to do with the reconstructed phrase *yaradti 
ha’dres. It is simply not idiomatic to Hebrew. If Israel’s poets wanted to say “I 
descended into the netherworld,” they had the following choices: 32 (a) attach 
the noun to a preposition, as in Ezek 32:24, “(slain Elamites) who went down, 
uncircumcised, deepest into the netherworld, } aser-yaredu c arelim } el-’eres tah- 
ttyot” (see also 26:20); (b) remove the article from the relevant noun, as in the 
following idioms yarad bor/Se’ol/'apdr/Sahat;^ (c) end the noun with a locative, 
as in ydradti } arsd . 34 

Jonah, then, sinks to the qisbe hdrim. Because in its two other attestations 
(1 Kgs 6:25; 7:37) the noun qeseb vaguely refers to the shape of manufactured 
cultic objects, and because the phrase is unique to our passage, many emenda¬ 
tions have been proposed during the nineteenth century to suit the context 
better. We need not rehearse them here, however, for the suitability of the 
Hebrew has been manifest for a long time now; (see Bewer 1912: 48-49). Nor 
need we seek an Arabic etymology for qeseb (Driver, cited approvingly by Jel- 
licoe 1968: 325), because the phrase itself shows up in Ben Sira 16:19, } p qsby 
hrym wyswdy tbl bhbytw } lyhm r c s yr c sw, “The base of the mountains and the 
foundation of the earth shake terribly when [God] looks at them.” 35 The LXX, 
which seems aware of the occasions on which the verb qasab refers to cutting 
and shearing, renders by schismas, “crags, clefts.” The remaining ancient ver¬ 
sions emulate the poet by choosing a vocabulary that is similarly cosmological— 
Targum, Vulgate, “to the roots of the mountains”; Arabic, “bases of the moun¬ 
tains”—for they shared a cosmological concept in which, upon an axis formed 
by primordial mountains, joined three components of the universe: the earth, 
the seas, and the underworld (see Talmon, in ThWAT 2.473-75). It is possible, 
as Cross suggests (1983a: 165), that the poet chose the first word (“roots of”) 
because it is immediately antithetical to ro’St, “my head.” 

I have just noted that the verbs in this line may have been purposely limited 

32 See the listing in Tromp 1969: 32-35; Held 1973: 173 n. 2. 

33 Relying on the Greek, which he regards as “original” [but note GS, he ge], Cross 
removes the article on ha’dres (1983a: 160-61). 

34 Despite many examples of } arsd, ^hd’arsd —that is, >eres with the article and a locative 
ending—is unknown to Scripture. Note Ugaritic yrdm } rs, cited by Ottosson in Th WAT 
1.427. 

35 Vattioni 1968: 81. Note the proximity of Ben Sira’s wyswdy tbl to Jonah’s phrase. 
While this last expression is itself unknown to Scripture, it is more or less equivalent to 
mdsedot tebel, “foundations of the (inhabited) world,” of Ps 18:16 [= 2 Sam 22:16] and 
of qesat tebel, “extremity of the cosmos,” of Ps 19:5. To make the circle complete, Deut 
32:22 speaks of mdsede hdrim while Job 28:9 refers to overturning “the mountains by the 
roots.” 
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to a strongly contrastive set, yarad and c ald. Consequently, hadares beriheha 
ba'adi le c olam remains a verbless clause that the Masoretes punctuated into 
three segments. The first one {hadares, “the land") is lightly drawn to a two-word 
segment ( beriheha ba c adi, “its bolts, about me"), which itself is kept separate 
from the last segment, le c oldm, “eternally, for ever.” To emulate this stagger in 
English, I have inserted “are there" between the second and third segments. As 
far as I know Gaster (1969: 723) is alone in providing a verbal form to the clause 
when he emends le c olam to the passive participle neHlim (“Earth's bars were 
bolted against me”). While interesting, even plausible, this suggestion elimi¬ 
nates a brilliant effect, which will be detailed presently. 

Among the versions, only the LXX (see above). Old Latin (“whose bolts are 
eternal barriers,” cuius vectes sunt continentes aetemae) and Arabic (“its bars are 
before me forever,” \aglaquhd [\'alaquhd ] ft wajhi’ila [ } ad\dahri) do not supply a 
verb. The Targum instead expands on it, “and the earth pulled [var.: locked] 
with its power over me forever,” wV > ngdt [ngrt] btwqph 3 ‘yl-mny 11m [(l}1myn\ 
(Levine 1978: 77; Wright 1857: 2). The Vulgate shortened one phrase and 
supplied a verb to the clause, “The bolts of the earth have locked me in for¬ 
ever,” terrae vectes concluserunt me in aetemum. 

In poetic reconstructions, the dead lead an eternal but dull existence, where 
the hurt is due to an unbridgeable separation from the loved left on earth. It is 
now recognized that Hebrew poets called upon these components when speak¬ 
ing of life away from God. 36 In Hebrew, one of the many meanings of the word 
} eres is “netherworld,” and I give a few illustrations for its occurrence as such, 
chosen also because they contain themes of interest to our Jonah passage: 

1. Isa 26:19, “May your dead revive, may corpses rise. Awake and cheer, 
dwellers in the dust, for your dew is the dew of tender herbs, and the 
Land shall cast out the shades.” 37 

2. Jer 17:12-13, “Throne of glory, exalted from yore; our Holy Sanctuary; 
Israel’s hope; Lord! Those who forsake you will come to shame—may 
they be reckoned among those who turn toward the Land [Targum: 
bghynm!) —for they have forsaken the Lord, the source of life-giving 
water.” 38 


36 Overviews of the subject as well as bibliography can be found in Stadelmann 1970: 
128-29; 166-68; Ottosson, in ThWAT 1.426-27; Schmid, in THAT 1.230; Dahood 
1969: 337. 

37 For the difficult nebelati, it may be necessary to read nebeldt, by transposing the last 
two letters and reading the yod as waw. In this and the next verse, Isaiah is making a 
powerful contrast between God’s mercy for the dead in one “Land” (that is, the “Neth¬ 
erworld”) and his anger against those living in this “Land.” 

38 This too is a very difficult passage, about which much has been written; see McKane 
1986: 398-408. Regarding the mayim-hayytm, 1 am reminded of the “water of life” that, 
according to Sumero-Akkadian myths, is needed to revive the dead Inanna-Ishtar. 
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3. Ps 22:30, “Imposing men of the Land shall eat and worship; those who 
go downward to the dust, each of whom is not alive, shall bend the knee 
before him.” 39 

4. Ps 71:20 (reading the ketib throughout), “You who make us experience 
many and terrible ordeals, once again you will revive us, from the core of 
the Land, once again you will raise us.” 

5. Eccl 3:21 (ironic?), “Who knows whether the human soul goes upward, 
while that of beasts goes downward into the Land?" 

6. Sir 51:19, “I raise my voice from the Land, my plea from the gates of 
Sheol.” 

7. Jer 15:7, “I will scatter them as with a winnowing fork within the gates 
of the Land. I will bereave, I will destroy my folk, for they do not turn 
back from their habits.” 40 

The last two examples speaks of “gates,” of Sheol and of the “land.” 41 
These “gates,” seven in all, are secured by “bars” (for which the more common 

39 For napS6 lo’hiyycl, we may render, “he [God] did not revive him.” The full verse itself 
is very difficult and has received a variety of interpretations (see Tromp 1969: 32-35) as 
well as merciless emendations (for example, Kraus 1988: 292). Actually, this verse, which 
speaks of shades invited to partake a meal (after which to worship God), reminds me of 
rituals recovered from Babylon (see, most recently, Durand and Charpin 1986) and from 
Ugarit (see, most recently, B. Levine and Tarragon 1984), in which the living invite the 
ghosts of kings and high officials to partake a meal. The verse is also contrasting the poor 
on this earth, who nevertheless can come into God’s presence, and the well fed of the 
other earth (that is, the afterlife), who cannot do so, except by the poet’s invitation; see 
w 27-28, “May the lowly eat and be satisfied; may those who seek [the Lord] praise him; 
may you always be vigorous. The confines of the Earth shall recall the Lord and turn to 
him, while kinsmen of the nations shall worship you; because kingship is the Lord’s and 
he rules the nations." 

40 Scholars do not usually regard this passage as referring to the underworld; see most 
recently McKane 1986: 338-40. Because winnowing does not take place at the city gate 
but at a relatively distant threshing floor, I connect this passage to a mythological scene 
in which an avenging Anat treats Mot, the god of the Netherworld, as grain, “She seizes 
the Godly Mot— / With sword she doth cleave him. / With fan she does winnow him 
— / With fire she does burn him. / With hand mill she grinds him— / In the field she 
doth sow him” (Ginsberg in ANEV 140: 31-36). Another echo of this motif is found in 
Exod 32:20, paralleled by Deut 8:21. 

41 These portals are cited in the plural, but “Netherworld” can also be replaced by 
epithets or synonyms, for example, by Death (Mot): Pss 9:14, 107:18; Job 38:17 (paral¬ 
leled with Death’s Shadow); and Matt 16:18. The most impressive allusion to these 
infernal gates, however, may be in Psalm 24, where the poet instructs them to open wide 
for God's entrance, a possible prelude to his triumphal conquest of the realm of the dead; 
see A. Cooper 1983. 
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term is beriah), cited in the singular or in the plural. 42 In the Jonah passage, the 
poet has chosen to give a highly distilled formulation of a phrase fully cited 
elsewhere in Scripture, sagar haddelet be c ad + (someone); Gen 7:16; 2 Kgs 
4:4-5, 23; and Isa 26:20. Keil and Delitzsch (1900: 402) refer to a wonderful 
passage in Job 38:8-10 in which God forces the waters to stand behind bars and 
gates. 

Here le c oldm is a temporal adverb, but, as I have noted previously, in some 
scriptural passages one of the noun’s basic meanings, “eternity,” can be 
metonymous for the netherworld; A. Cooper 1983: 43 n. 34. In the present 
clause, therefore, we may find two figures for the cruel beyond (’eres . . . 
c oldm, “the [underworld eternal”) sandwiching the hapless Jonah. 

We are told by watta c al miSSahat hayyay that Jonah's rescue comes in the 
nick of time. That God may spare human beings from the netherworld is a 
notion known to Israel (see BDB, under hafak, 362). Commonly expressed, too, 
is the concept that God may even rescue the dead from that realm; Hebrew uses 
then the verbs hayd (D stem, example D), “to revive”; padd, “to rescue, ran¬ 
som”; gd’al (example E), to “redeem”; heStb, "to retrieve”; as well as our own 
he c eld, "to raise.” 43 God, who gives life, can also revive (Deut 32:39; 1 Sam 2:6; 
2 Kgs 5:7). Such ideologies partake of commonly shared Near Eastern beliefs 
that by divine grace individuals may occasionally be resuscitated (1 Kgs 17:17- 
24; 2 Kgs 4:18-37), renewed (Naaman, 2 Kgs 5:1-14), rejuvenated (Adam and 
Eve, when they had access to the Tree of Life), immortalized (Enoch, Elijah), or 
even resurrected (Israel: in Hos 6:2; in Ezekiel’s vision 37:1—14). 44 They are not 
necessarily to be equated with the elaborate messianic doctrine of mass resurrec¬ 
tion in eschatological times (already in Isa 26:19; Dan 12:2-3) 45 

The word watta c al can be rendered in one of four ways, differing in subject 
(second-person masculine singular or third-person feminine singular) and in 
stem ( G: “go up, climb, ascend” or H: “bring up, raise”). As vocalized by the 

42 Job 17:13-19, “If 1 expect Sheol to be my home, to make my bed in darkness, to say to 
the Pit, ‘you are my father,' to the maggot, ‘you are my mother (or sister)’—Where then 
can my hope be? Who can determine what is my hope? Can they descend with me 
behind Shed’s barriers ( badde Se 3 ol), if we are to lie together upon dust?” In Jonah, the 
choice of vocabulary for "barrier” may well be intentional, for beriah has the same 
consonants as a verb featured in the first chapter (at w 3 and 10), barah, "to escape 
(God).” Kimhi (cited by Levine 1978: 78) might have had this connection in mind when 
he rendered the noun as a verb, thus suggesting that the land is now escaping from 
Jonah! 

43 For listing, see Held 1973: 175 nn. 21-25. 

44 Apparently unknown to ancient Israel were reincarnation, metempsychosis, and trans¬ 
migration of the soul, doctrines discussed in medieval Jewish philosophy (see “Gilgul” in 
Enc Jud 7.573-77). 

45 M. Greenberg ( Enc Jud 14.96-98) disputes Dahood’s retrojection of this concept into 
the psalms. 
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Masoretes, however, the subject can only be in the second person, for the other 
components of the clause are either indirect objects ( miSSahat ) or masculine 
plural ( hayyim + first-person possessive suffix). In view of this narrow choice, 
the identity of the subject becomes manifest: the poet is obviously addressing 
God, whom he invokes in the vocative at the end of the line, “Lord, my god.” 
The verb can then only be transitive and thus must be construed as a causative 
(H stem). 

All of this may seem obvious, except that some of the versions apparently 
treated the passage differently. To begin with, there seems to have been a 
concerted effort not to have Jonah rising from “the Pit,” possibly because the 
prophet should not presume the certainty of his rescue when God had not yet 
ordered the fish to vomit him. Therefore, the noun sahat is derived from the 
verb sahat, “to go to ruin,” allowing renderings connected with “corruption, 
perdition.” 46 The Targum simply turns the whole passage into a prophetic 
vision of rescue, “And it is revealed before you to raise my life from destruc¬ 
tion,” vftgly [var.: w’t qryb; v^tqryb] qdmk l } sq } mhbV-hyy; Levine 1978: 77-78. 
The Vulgate regards the verbal form as an imperfect with a simple conjunction 
waw (instead of with the conversive waw + dagesh forte; perhaps *weta c al[eh]). 
Thus the Vulgate has “And you will make my life rise up from corruption,” et 
sublevabis de corruptione vitam meam. Greek versions, however, treated the verb 
as a precative and equated hayyay with a word that is feminine singular; see Hill 
1967: 163-75. Thus we have the LXX’s Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, “yet may my 
corrupt life be restored,” kai anabeto phthora zoes mou and the LXX’s Sym- 
machus and Theodotion (cf. C. Alexandrinus and W), “and from corruption, 
may my life be restored,” kai anabeto [ck] phthoras zoes mou. The Old Latin has 
Sahat as subject, also with a precative verb, “may the corruption of my life rise 
toward you,” et ascendat corruptio vitae meae ad te. 

“Lord, my god” (v 7d) is common to Hebrew prayers (for example, Pss 7:2, 
4; 13:4; 18:29), whether it opens or closes petitions. Here it is an obvious device 
by which to link Jonah's prayerful words to what is said about Jonah’s activity 
when in the fish’s belly; see at 2:2. In the next two lines, the poet shows that 
Jonah’s rescue did not come unsolicited, but that God acted after hearing his 
plea. 

II.v (v 8). It may be accidental that the book of Jonah reaches its halfway 
mark in verse count just as it comes to the very strophe in which Jonah and God 
are in their closest proximity. 47 Here, the poet is not renewing his lament but is 
recalling how during his travail his rescue was effected as soon as lips uttered 
prayers to God. Therefore, the sentiments of 8a-b reflect all of the agony 

46 A correct etymology for the term is not yet established. Held (1973) has shown that 
Sahat cannot be derived from Swh, “to sink down,” which may well be a nonexistent verb. 

47 In 2:4, yesobebem marks the center of the book in word count. 
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experienced in vv 5 and 7. To make this assessment perfectly transparent, the 
poet sandwiches his fall and rise within two verbs for the uttering of words 
( 3 amarti, at v 5a; zakarti, at v 8b) as well as two repetitions of J el-hekal qodSeka, 
at w 5d and 8d). 

behifattep c alay napSt \et-YHWH zakarti 

wattabo 3 3 eleka tepilldti 3 el-hekal qodSeka 

Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 142:4, a psalm of lament and supplication: 
behit c attep c dlay ruhi 

we’attd yadaHd netibati ... (v 6, za c aqti 3 elekd) 

Even as my spirit is ebbing away from me, 

you yet know my direction ... (I then call to you). 

B. Ps 77:4, a psalm of lament and of praise: 

3 ezkerd 3 elohim we 3 ehemdyd 

3 d&ihd wetit'attep ruhi 
I want to recall God, but only groan; 

I want to complain, but only faint. 

C. Ps 143:4-5, a psalm of lament and prayer: 
wattit'attep c alay ruhi . . . 

zakarti yamim miqqedem 4S 
As my spirit ebbs away from me . . . 

I recall past moments (and stretch my hands in prayer). 

D. Ps 107:5-6 (see 13, 19, 28), a thanksgiving psalm: 
re { ebim gam-seme’im napSam bahem tit c attap 

wayyis c aqu/wayyiz ( aqu 3 el-YHWH bassar lahem 
Hungry and thirsty, their spirit dwindling within them, 
in their anguish, they call on the Lord 
(who saves them from their predicament). 

E. Ps 88:3: 

tdbd 3 lepdneka tepilldti hatteh- } ozneka lerinnati 
May my prayer reach you, pay attention to my shout. 

F. Ps 102:2 [cf. Ps 39:13], a psalm of lament and praise: 

YHWH 5im c d tepilldti we5aw c ati 3 elekd tabd 3 
Lord, Listen to my prayer; may my appeal reach you. 

48 Note that Ps 77:6 parallels this verset by substituting the verbal form hiSSabti, “I 
consider, review,” for zakarti. 
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G. Ps 18:7 [= 2 Sam 22:7] (see above, I.i, example A): 
we$aw ( dti {lepanayw tabo 3 } be 3 oznayw 

[Ps:] My appeal comes before him, at his ear. 

[2 Sam:] My appeal is at his ear. 

H. 2 Chr 30:27 (prose text): 

(When the priest and the Levites began to bless the people, their voice 
was heard,) 

wattabo 3 tepillatdm lim c 6n qodSo laSSamayim 
their prayer going heavenward to his holy abode. 

behit'attep c alay napSi. To capture an image of a person about to give up 
hope, Hebrew poetry links a word for the human vital force, either nepeS (exam¬ 
ples D and Jon 2:8) or ruah (examples A, B, and C), to the HtD stems of c atap.* 9 
It is not surprising, therefore, that some Hebrew manuscripts read ruhi in place 
of napSi; Trible 1963: 38 n. 6. As to the verb, the dictionaries distinguish 
between three different words c tp, suggesting that they originally (that is, in 
their “proto-Semitic” phase) differed in some of their root consonants. It is not 
necessary to do so. Although it is difficult for us to conceive how the idiom arose 
—the spirit curling upon itself?—all three verbs semantically share the notion of 
something turning either aside or on itself. (See further the notes to wayyit c alldp 
at 4:8.) The versions are pretty close to the Hebrew, finding idioms to express 
the same notion. 50 

3 et-YHWH zdkarti. Once poets recognize how hopeless is their situation, 
they turn to God. The verbs relevant to the response vary, and in the example 
above we have instances of zdkar (B, C) and of z/sa r aq 3 el- (A, D). In example B, 
the more common sequence (despair leading to appeal) is reversed: so be¬ 
numbed is the poet that the words simply cannot come out right. The verb 
zdkar merges the notions of “remembering” and “orally invoking” something or 
someone; Schotroff, in THAT 1.507-18. This fusion is illustrated in a famous 
line from Ps 137:5-6, “If I forget you, Jerusalem, may my right hand wither [or: 
lose its skill]; may my tongue stick to my palate if I do not recall you ( 3 ezkereki ), 
if I do not prefer Jerusalem over my sweetest pleasure.” For our zdkarti, I have 
tried to approximate this convergence of activities through the English “recall”; 
other translations usually offer "think,” “remember,” “mention,” or the like, to 
suit the context. When it is YHWH whom individuals are “recalling,” Hebrew 

49 The idiom does not mean “to lose consciousness” (so Allen 1976: 214 and Stuart 
1987: 469). Jonah must be aware of what is happening to him when he calls on God's 
mercy. 

50 The idiom may or may not (example B) need an indirect object: examples A and C use 
c al; example D uses be-. J. Rosenberg’s rendering (1987: 37), “My life wrapped like a 
prayer shawl over me," owes more to Chagall or to Jewish devotional activities than to 
Semitic philology. 
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sets the Tetragrammaton off by means of the particle } et (for example, Deut 
8:18; Judg 8:34). 51 This observation is reason enough to reject Dahood’s revocal¬ 
izing the particle } et into } attd (1970b: 86). 

wattdbo y } eleka tepillati. The versions generally parallel the Hebrew. Consis¬ 
tent with the position that Jonah cannot presume on God’s mercy, the LXX 
and the Vulgate treat the consonants of the verbal form (wtbv/) as a jussive 
(“may my prayer reach you”; *wetdb6*). The Hebrew text, however, opens up an 
interesting issue. 

Seeking a favorable divine judgment for themselves, people utter a tepilli to 
appeal to God’s mercy. A petition, which plays a major role in psalmody, com¬ 
monly requires the worshiper to address God with requests that in Hebrew are 
couched normally as imperative or jussive verbal forms. 52 The word tepilld obvi¬ 
ously recalls the narrator’s observation (at 2:2-3a) that “Jonah prayed ( wayyitpal- 
lei) to the Lord, his god . . . saying” (and also looks forward to 4:2); but, in 
fact, nowhere in the psalm does Jonah ask of God specific measures to counter¬ 
act his misery. I doubt that Jonah fears losing contact with God because he is no 
longer in downtown Jerusalem for, unstated though it may be, we nevertheless 
know that Jonah’s appeal does reach (idiom: bo* + y el-, le-, or lipne) God. 

Jonah’s particular wishes are not difficult to imagine; yet the poet is reticent 
about revealing more than what is implied by the phrase 3 et- YHWH zdkarti 
This terse treatment (not to say elimination) of Jonah's petition may leave us 
wanting, however, for we do after all relish listening to the cant and grovel of 
the powerful and the privileged. Nevertheless, the poet, who is sensitive to 
Jonah’s despair of ever returning to God’s confidence (v 5), harks back to a more 
positive moment when the prophet obtained God’s mercy (v 3). (The sequence, 
“hearing a [pleading] voice . . . reaching God,” is paralleled in examples F and 
H.) In this way, the poet is free to describe (rather than to judge) the calamities 
that befell the prophet (w 4-7b). We need not be as restrained as the poet, and 
we can devise an appropriate prayer for Jonah by quoting Ps 9:14-15: "Have 
mercy on me, Lord. Look how I am hurt by my enemies, you who can pull me 
from the gates of death. I shall then recite all your praise at Fair Zion’s gates and 
find joy in your deliverance.” 

II.vi (v 9). This very brief line of just two versets is not likely to carry Jonah’s 
prayer, for it contains neither the language nor the construction of a petition. It 
holds nicely contrasting ideas, with two antithetical verbs at the outer edges and 
two opposing concepts facing each other. (Walsh 1982: 224 is sharpest on the 
contrast.) We may note, however, that the Masoretes have accented it into four 
individual thoughts, a pattern that is difficult to emulate in English; see Mes- 

51 This rule does not always obtain when ’elohim is the direct object, as example B shows. 

52 Aejmelaeus 1986, and Greenberg 1983, offer illustrations and further explanations. I 
have adopted Greenberg’s definition for tepilld (21-22; bibliography, 62-63 n. 2). 
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chonnic 1984: 238-39. Although I call it “a strophe,” it may better be ranged 
among cris de coeur, of the type occasionally found, for example at Gen 49:18 
(perhaps also at example E, below). Or it may be placed among observations 
that are occasionally inserted into longer poetic texts (example C; Ps 106:3), but 
that are more thickly embedded in didactic psalms such as 37, 49, and 73. That 
the line may be an interpolation is plausible; more likely to me, however, is that 
the poet found in it a particularly opportune occasion by which to arrest and 
thus accent starkly the stages in Jonah’s shift from heartfelt contrition to firm 
resolve. 

Medieval exegetes generally regarded this line as Jonah’s comment on the 
sailors and on their failure to understand truly what God requires of human 
beings; Zlotowitz 1980: 115-16. It may be remembered that according to mid- 
rashic embellishments, only after the fish vomits Jonah do the sailors, erstwhile 
pagans, turn back to land, proceed to Jerusalem, and undergo circumcision 
(Hirsch 1904: 227). Modern commentators who parallel motifs between the 
psalm and chapter 1 (for example, Landes 1967a: 16-17; Stuart 1987: 471-72) 
implicitly agree that the verse is meant to censure the sailors. 

meSammenm hable-Saw 3 hasdam ya ( azobu 

Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 31:7, a psalm of petition and praise: 

Sane 3 ti haSSomenm hable-Saw 3 

wa 3 ani 3 el- YHWH bdtdhti 
3 agild we 3 eSmehd behasdeka 
I detest those who keep empty faiths; 

I want only to trust in the Lord, 
exhuberantly rejoicing in your mercy, 

(that you notice my distress, recognize my many anxieties). 

B. Zech 10:2: 

ki hatterdpim dibberu- 3 awen wehaqqosemim hazu Seqer 

wahalomot haSSdw 3 yedabbem hebel yenahemun 

For idols speak deceit, diviners conjure lies; 

dreams tell fantasy, comforting deceptively. 

C Ps 16:4, a difficult passage in a psalm of praise: 
yirbu 1 assebotam 3 aher maharu 

They multiply their sorrow, those who pursue another [god]. 

D. Deut 32:21 (cf. 16), Moses’ testament: 

hem qinne 3 uni belo 3 - 3 el ki c asunt behablehem 
They make me jealous of non-gods, 
anger me with their trifles. 
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(1 shall make them jealous of non-entities, 
anger them through foolish folk.) 

E. Jer 8:19, possibly an interjection (see McKane 1986: 193-94): 

(Now I hear the loud plea of my people, from distant lands: Is the 
Lord not in Zion? Is her king not with her?) 

maddua c hikHsum bipsilehem behable nekar 

Why must they anger me with their idols, with alien trifles? 

F. Hos 4:10: 

(They eat but are not sated; are promiscuous, but remain sterile,) 

kt- y et- YHWH c azebu liSmor 

since they abandon worshipping God. 53 

G. Ps 71:9, a psalm of praise and supplication: 

y al-taSlikeni le ( et ziqnd kiklot kohi y al-ta c azbeni 

Do not cast me away when I age abandon me, when powerless. 

meSammerim hable-Saw J . It is clear that the first word is a D stem participle 
of Samar. Because Scripture has no other example for this conjugation of the 
verb, many commentators suggest alternative readings. Because Aquila gives apo 
phulassonton mataioteta eike, “from keepers of trivial images,” some scholars 
think that he pronounced consonantal mSmrm as *miSSomerim (that is, as 
min + Somerim), which would suggest that mem was prefixed to the word in 
Aquila’s text (Wolff 1986: 127); and, indeed, this insight is corroborated by the 
reading found in the slightly earlier Murabba c at (Qumran) scrolls (Milik 1961: 
191). Ehrlich, instead, presumes that the text in question read *Hm Somerim 
(1912: 267). 

As to the conjugation of the verbal form, because Mishnaic Hebrew knows 
the pi c el of the verb Samar and has many occasions to use the D stem participle 
(Jastrow 1950: 1600-1601), it could be that the scriptural form is not aberrant. 
Indeed, biblical Hebrew knows of a few verbal forms that, though similarly rare 
in Scripture, find common attestation in literature from later periods. It might 
not be necessary, therefore, to invoke comparative lexicography to vouch for the 

53 It is a difficult passage. Many commentators attach the first word from the next verse 
to the same line. Harper simply deletes liSmor (1905: 259). G. R. Driver (1934: 384-85) 
emends into a D stem, thinking of Jon 2:9 (on which see below). Andersen and Freed¬ 
man (1980: 363-64), who prefer to follow Dahood in discovering yet another emphatic l, 
finally “fall back on the MT” and settle on the more probable exegesis. Nevertheless, 
Hebrew sentences can end in infinitives, as for example in Gen 2:3, \ 'aSer bard 3 ’elohim 
la ( aS6t, “that God had planned to create.” (More examples of such a construction are 
given in GKC 351, 104o.) Moreover, in the Hosea passage, “the Lord” is direct object to 
both verbs, “abandon” and "keep, revere.” Because, as is clear from v 12, Israel’s fault 
includes lechery and drunkenness, zenut, “whore-mongering," introduces well the re¬ 
maining words in v 11. 
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verb’s validity (as does Allen 1976: 215 n. 6, who depends on G. R. Driver 1934: 
384-85). In biblical Hebrew, there are a few participial forms that, when they 
are available in both G and D stems, the latter confers a regular or habitual 
routine to the act: zabah, rasah, 3 aheb; a fuller listing of such verbs in GKC 141, 
$ 52.f. If this is the case here, we may then render 2:9a as “They who maintain 
empty faiths.” 

There is one more consideration, however. Bothered by the lack of a con¬ 
struct ending to meSammerim, some scholars want to treat its last consonant as 
an enclitic mem (Hummel 1957: 99; Batto 1983: 32 n. 21). It is not necessary to 
do so, for the participle in the absolute state may also control dependent nouns 
(best examples in Jouon 1923: 343 [J 1211]; see also Almbladh 1986: 30). 

People, then, are keeping hold of hable-saw 3 . Individually, the words in this 
phrase can abstractly connote “foolishness, futility, vanity,” while concretely it 
can refer to “idol, (false) gods” (example E). The range of meanings is well 
brought out in example B, where the two words complement each other and are 
found within a sequence of negative words. Because in our passage hebel and 
saw 3 are linked by the plural construct, Jouon (1923: 437 [J 141.m]) suggests for 
them a superlative nuance, “extreme vanity” (or the like). The versions treated 
the phrase differently. Although the LXX ( mataia kai pseude ) and the Old Latin 
(vana et falsa) inserted a conjunction between the words, hendiadys merges 
them into one concept, “false vanities.” Aquila (see above) and Symmachus 
(atmous mataious) approximated the Hebrew, while the Vulgate (qui custodiunt 
vanitates frustra) became more interested in the nature of the act and therefore 
treated saw 3 as an adverbial accusative, “they who pointlessly retain vanities.” 
Worrying lest the reader attach nefarious deeds to Israel, the Targum supplied 
two words and unabashedly paraphrased the rest of the line, “Not as the na¬ 
tions, worshipers of idols (who do not understand the source of their well¬ 
being).” (On all of these matters, see Trible 1963: 39 and Levine 1978: 79-80.) 

I have treated the phrase neither as a superlative nor as a hendiadys, but as a 
formation in which the adjective appears in the plural construct state before the 
noun it modifies. Thus, 3 eby6ne 3 adam does not mean “humanity’s poor per¬ 
sons,” but simply “poor folk” (more citations in GKC, 428 [J 132.c]). I have 
purposely rendered saw 3 by “faiths,” because our words “idol, statue, image,” 
and the like do not fully convey what cultic figurines meant to the ancient 
world. The statue of the god was a tangible way by which a deity communicated 
with worshipers. Coming into its presence, the ancients were as full of awe, fear, 
and hope; as conscious of the deity’s power to heal or hurt bodily and psycholog¬ 
ically; as cognizant of the god’s capacity to end or lengthen life as would be 
today’s believers when nearing a church or synagogue sanctuary. By using this 
word “faith”—for which 3 emuna is the better equivalent—I want to stress that 
it was not easy for ancients to shake their attachment to a god they had wor¬ 
shiped since childhood. At the same time, by resorting to "faith,” I seek to 
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clarify why a Hebrew poet found Jonah's psalm a perfect vehicle by which to 
urge allegiance to Israel’s God. 

The poet tells us what the insensitive idolaters are risking: they are about to 
hasdam ya c azobu. The verb e azab refers to the act of leaving (something or 
someone) and is used figuratively of human beings forsaking God (or vice versa). 
It is thus a good opposite to Samar (D stem) of the first verset and may well 
stimulate the memory toward Salak ( H stem) of v 4, a verb that it can parallel 
(example G). The form can be a jussive and is so taken by Keller 1982: 279 
(“may they give up on their devotion”). But it is difficult to be precise about the 
consequences of idolatry because of the breadth of meaning of the word hesed, 
because human beings as well as God can display hesed, and because there is 
uncertainty about the relation between hesed and the third-person personal 
suffix attached to it. (Good discussion on these matters is in Price and Nida 
1978: 46-48.) We shall meet with the term once more in 4:2. 

An enormous amount of scholarly attention has been devoted to hesed, 
which has prompted the invention of quaint nouns (“lovingkindness,” already in 
the KJV); but it has yet to be pinned down satisfactorily; bibliography and 
overview in THAT 1.600-621. For the present purpose, it may loosely be de¬ 
fined as the potential (as well as its fulfillment) for a person in a higher position 
(god, king, husband, or father) to act favorably and benevolently to another 
person or entity in a lower position (nation, subject, wife, or child). Because it is 
not likely that the poet is warning idolaters that they may lose their capacity to 
shower favors on others, scholars have had to propose more plausible threats. 
Possibly encouraged by the Syriac version, which simply changes the suffix into a 
second-person singular (“they abandon your [God’s] kindness”), some exegetes 
presume that hasdam refers metonymically to God, conveying the notion that 
idolaters will no longer enjoy the favors of the true god. 54 But as this expansion 
of the word hesed is only dubiously supported by the relevant passages, Bewer 
(1912: 49) cites Marti as authority for emending the word into mahasehem, 
“their refuge” (thus also Moffatt, probably inspired by Ps 91:2). Most Jonah 
commentators, however, refer to Ps 144:1-2 ( bdruk YHWH . . . hasdi 
umesudati, “Blessed is the Lord ... my hesed and bulwark”), but then pro¬ 
ceed with a rendering that suits Jonah’s condition. 55 Differing radically is Radak 
who, after Ibn Janah, cites Lev 20:17 (also Prov 14:34), where a homonym of 
hesed actually means “shame.” He therefore suggests that the culprits “have 

54 BDB 737 (2.c), 339 (II); Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 403; Rashi, “the fear of Cod,” 
Zlotowitz 1980: 115. Landes (1967a: 7) essentially agrees but finds a more circuitous way 
of doing so, “the One [sic] who loves them.” 

55 Thus, Kuyper (1963: 491) offers “strength” and is followed by Rudolph 1971: 347. In 
the NEB, RSV, and Holbert (1981: 73) we find “loyalty.” The KJV gives "mercy,” and 
Cross (1983a: 166) expands it into “(source of) mercy.” Johnson (1950: 85) unsuccess¬ 
fully defends the ambiguous “devotion,” yet manages to persuade Keller 1982: 279. 
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abandoned their shame,” a notion that can be very equivocal (cited in Zlotowitz 
1980: 115-16). 

I have listed more prior suggestions than I normally do because I cannot 
promote a defensible solution. In offering my translation, I have reasoned that 
v 9b is consequential to 9a; that the verb in 9b is chosen to contrast with 9a; and 
that hesed is a gratification that is not available to individuals attached to hable- 
Saw 3 , whether it be for them to receive or dispense it. 

Caveat emptor. 

Ill.vii (v 10). We may separate the sentiments expressed in the first two versets 
(lOa-b) from that of the last (10c) because the final two words amount to a 
doxology. As it stands, two of this line’s verbs are in the cohortative mood, 
suggesting that Jonah’s promises cannot be realized right away. Nonetheless, the 
line does fulfill the expectations we have harbored ever since learning that God 
has responded to Jonah’s anguished appeals (v 3). Therefore these two verses, 3 
and 10, envelop and enclose the powerful portrait of a soul about to lose touch 
with its creator. 

wa 3 ant beqol todd 3 ezbehd-llak 
3 'a§er nadarti 3 'aSallemd 

yeSffm laYHWH 


Illustrative Passages 

A. Ps 116: 17-18, 19, a psalm of gratitude and praise: 

leka- 3 ezbah zebah todd ubSem YHWH 3 eqra 3 
nedaray laYHWH 3 aSallem negdd-nna 3 lekol- c amm6 

. . . hal(l)elu-yah 

I shall offer sacrifice in gratitude to you, 
invoking the Lord’s name; 

I shall fulfill my vow to the Lord, 
facing all his people (at the Temple, in Jerusalem). 

. . . Hallelujah! 

B. Ps 26:7, a confession: 

(I wash my hands in innocence, and walk around your altar, Lord,) 
laSmia c beqol todd ulesapper kol-niple 3 oteka 

loudly proclaiming gratitude and recounting all your feats. 

C. Ps 50:14, a liturgical and didactic psalm: 

zebah le 3 ldhim todd weSallem le c elyon nedareka 

Sacrifice to God in gratitude; fulfill your vow to the Most High. 
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D. Ps 50:23 (as above): 
zobeah tddd yekabbedaneni 

weiam derek > ar > ennu beyeSa c y elohim 
One who sacrifices in gratitude, honors me; 
to the one who makes it possible, 

I will disclose God’s salvation. 

E. Ps 56:13, a psalm of lament and affirmation of faith: 

c alay y elohim nedareka y aSallem toddt lak 

On me, God, are your vows; I will render you thank offerings. 

F. Isa 19:21, a prose text: 

(The Lord shall come to be known to Egypt, and Egypt shall acknowl¬ 
edge the Lord on that very day) 

we c abedu zebah uminhd wenaderu-neder laYHWH weSillemu 

They shall worship with all kinds of sacrifice [literally, animal and grain]; 

they shall make vows to the Lord and fulfill them. 

G. Ps 3:3, 9, a morning prayer (see also Ps 37:39): 

rabbim y 6merim lenapSi y en yeSu c atd llo 

Many say to my face, . . . “there is no rescue for him." 

laYHWH hayyeSu c d c al- c ammeka birkateka 

Rescue is from God; your blessing should be on your folk. 

wa y ant beqdl tddd y ezbeha-llak. I give as one clause what most modern editors 
and commentators separate into two, mostly to arrive at a suitable meter. The 
noun tddd (singular or plural) refers either to songs or to sacrifices presented by 
an individual grateful to God's benevolence. When animal sacrifice accompa¬ 
nies such a worshiper’s devotion, the noun zebah and the verb zabah, either 
singly or together, can be attached to the term. It is noteworthy, however, that 

when the noun tddd is in proximity to zabah, they share the same poetic verset, 

as is exemplified by examples A, C, and D. Greek and Old Latin give two words 
separated by a conjunction to approximate Hebrew tddd: aineseos [W: deeseos] 
kai eksomologeseos and laudis et confessionis, both phrases meaning “praise [W: 
supplication] and acknowledgment”; Trible 1963: 39. Origen suggests excising 
the second word in the Greek; but this may not be necessary, as the two words 
may be read as one unit of thought. The Targum becomes prolix: “As for me, I 
will make an offering before you with praise of thanksgiving ( btwSbht hvd y h)" 
Some scholars have emended the verb into * y azammerd (cited by Bewer 
1912: 49); but this reading is taking qdl too literally. The noun functions here 
almost as an adverb to zabah, as it does also in example B, and we should avoid 
the cumbersome “voice of thanksgiving” or "voice of the song of gratitude,” 
both of which are commonly met in renderings. 

y aSer nddarti y aSallemd. Hebrew uses a number of verbs when vows are being 
taken ( nadar, see at 1:16), imposed, confirmed, or reversed; but Sillam is the 
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verb that speaks of its fulfillment. Constructing an object clause to the verb 
Silicon by means of } aSer plus the verb nadar is pretty common to Scripture; 
Even-Shoshan 1982: 744. I therefore cannot see how Auffret (1978: 103) reshuf¬ 
fles v 10 in order to give 1 aSer (nddarti) a pivotal role within the line. 

I have avoided the English “pay,” commonly used in translations (for exam¬ 
ple, NJPS), lest it be presumed that monetary restitution must always be in¬ 
volved. What is noteworthy in the poem is Jonah's stated intention to discharge 
his obligation, which has been contrasted by various exegetes with the sailors' 
vague formulation, “they took vows.” We do not know what Jonah vowed to 
God. It may not have beyond the last verset’s promise to sacrifice. 

yesu c dtd laYHWH. This verset was linked by ancient and by some medieval 
exegetes to the preceding clause. The Targum judged it as explanation to 
Jonah’s vow: “(what I have vowed, I shall fulfill:) redemption price for my life, 
in prayer, before the Lord,” pwrqn-npSy bslw qdm YY; Levine 1978: 65-66, The 
LXX is less obvious in turning the phrase into a lesson: hosa euksamen apodoso 
soi soteriou to Kurio, “all that I vowed, I shall discharge to you, Lord, for 
salvation (obtained).” Similar is the Vulgate, quaecumque vovi reddam pro salute 
Domino, "the vows that 1 made, I shall fulfill them to the Lord, for (received or 
future) salvation.” (See Trible 1963: 39.) Arabic simply cuts out the first of the 
two words: wama naddrtu 3 awfihi li(l)nab, “I shall fulfill what 1 have vowed to 
God”, Wright 1857: 111. Rashi reads the verset as if it were preceded by a 
preposition, “for (because) salvation is from God.” By contrast, David Kimhi 
thinks it emphasizes that God alone is responsible for Jonah’s deliverance; 
Zlotowitz 1980: 116. 

In meaning, yeSu c dtd does not seem to differ from the more common yesu% 
“deliverance, salvation.” It belongs to a small group of feminine nouns with an 
extra but unaccented -atd. Such words (collected in GKC 251 [J 90.f(b)]) are 
embedded in poetic passages (example G). Because they can occur at any point 
in the poem, these nouns defy a simple explanation. In this last verset of Jonah’s 
poem, however, the pulling back of the accent may have served to brake the 
poet’s declamation (note the disjunctive accent under -%) as well as to isolate 
and thereby to accentuate the name of God upon which the poem ends. The 
audience readily recognizes that such a sharply chiseled ending is “at once a 
confession and praise, a Creed and a Te Deum” (Perowne 1905: 73). 

Thus ends Jonah’s fine poem. The Murabba c at scroll leaves an empty line 
before resuming with the prose text. Some of the manuscripts recognize the 
difficulty of immediate transition by placing at this juncture the consonant 
samekh (for perdSd setumd/setuma 3 , “closed unit of Scripture readings”), in¬ 
structing scribes to leave a space vacant. 
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COMMENTS 

I will use this space to take up a number of topics about the psalm of Jonah 
that scholarly literature commonly addresses. We have seen that when quoting 
the terrified sailors’ plea to God (1:14), the narrator fashions it out of pious 
tenets known to Hebrew entreaties. That particular prayer, lyrical though not 
poetic, suits the context perfectly, with language and conviction naturally 
emerging from the unfolding narrative where awe and dread predominate. I will 
address Jonah’s prayer of 4:2-3 when we get to it. 

Language 

The psalm of chapter 2, however, is quite different in this respect, and many 
commentators rehearse the contrasts between the psalm and the surrounding 
narrative, pointing out that they differ in the use vocabulary (words are singular 
to each, or are conspicuously absent from either), 56 tense (narrative past versus 
poetic/prophetic present-future), setting (“natural” versus surrealistic), as well 
as in the attitude Jonah displays (disobeying versus submissive). 57 I have treated 
a number of these features in the preceding Notes, where I suggest that these 
disparities are organic to the distinctive dictions obtaining in poetry and prose. 
Therefore, once we realize that the language of poetry does not demand an 
attachment to a specific time frame, we need not be puzzled by Jonah’s thank¬ 
ing God in 2:2 for acts not delivered until 2:11. Moreover, once we appreciate 
the hyperbolic flavor of poetry, we would not expect Jonah to fear the fish’s 
gastric juices more than flooding waters. (Drowning is, in any case, a favored 
theme in biblical psalmody, where it is merely figurative for death; see Psalm 
69.) Nor would we fault Jonah for setting his sight firmly on Jerusalem’s temple 
rather than on terra firma. 


Typology 

Some scholars are disturbed by the category of the psalm because it is about 
gratitude when the narrative context needs it to be about penitence. (The usual 
defense is that the fish’s belly rather than dry land is the instrument of salva¬ 
tion.) I have noted that the distinction is deceptive, for the psalm contains 
elements of both, though it may be said that penitence is understated while 

56 Note for instance how the word gaddl, which occurs fourteen times {sic) in the narra¬ 
tive, is absent from the psalm. 

57 Among recent commentators, Ackerman 1981: 213-17 and Stuart 1987: 469-74 give 
the latest rundown of these issues. Vanoni 1978: 28—35 reviews the positions of Landes, 
Criisemann, Rudolph, and Feuillet. Trible 1963: 67-82 assesses mostly earlier theories. 
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gratitude is brought to the foreground, as befits Jonah’s mounting recognition of 
God’s mercy. This illumination on the part of Jonah sets the stage for the 
subsequent dramatic acts, wherein Jonah wants God to accord him as much 
compassion as he showered on the Ninevites. 

Symmetry 

Scholars also debate whether the psalm aids or damages a potential symmetry 
between Jonah’s second and fourth chapters. The hidden agenda here is that if 
there is symmetry, it would help establish that the psalm partakes of the book’s 
original scheme. Just why books display better symmetry when they are original 
to individual writers is rarely argued by commentators. I imagine that the oppo¬ 
site case can also be defended, because interpolators also have strong stakes in 
neatly balanced books. 58 Needless to say, opinions on this matter differ. Trible, 
who devotes many pages to proving symmetry between the odd-numbered chap¬ 
ters, finds no symmetry between those even numbered (1963: 184-202; 76-77). 
Moreover, she finds it possible to obtain a terrific story even if the psalm is cut 
from its present location. Young (cited by Trible 1963: 76 n. 2) has tried to 
parallel the even-numbered chapters; but it is Landes who has established the 
most thorough comparison (1967a: 16-17). Here is an extract from the latter’s 
effort: 


Jonah 2 

6b-7 [Jonah] asserts God’s merciful 
deliverance 

8 He draws an insight from this 
deliverance: idolators forsake 
the One who loves them 

9 Jonah’s response to Yahweh: 
worship with sacrifices and 
vows 

10 Yahweh's response to Jonah: he 
acts so that the prophet may 
respond favorably to the divine 
mission (still to be 
accomplished) 


Jonah 4 

2a [Jonah] draws an inference from 
the thought God may save 
Nineveh: he must flee Tarshish 

2b He asserts the mercy of God 
that leads to deliverance 

3 Jonah’s response to Yahweh: a 
plea for death 

4-11 Yahweh’s response to Jonah: he 
acts so that the prophet may 
respond favorably to divine 
missions (already accomplished) 


58 Trible, who makes an eloquent case for symmetry between chapters 1 and 3, is never¬ 
theless forced to extol the virtues of authors whose Oriental “symmetrophobic” mental¬ 
ity forced imperfections into their schemes; Trible 1963: 199-202. 
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Even those most sympathetic to spotting symmetry in biblical literature are 
likely to find these correspondences farfetched and much too dependent on a 
highly accommodating analytic language. 59 Not much more successful are the 
more recent schemes, examples of which are Magonet’s discovery of a “stepwise, 
mirror-image structure” for chapters 2 and 3 (1976: 60-63) and Stuart’s attempt 
to parallel the psalm with the book as a whole (1987: 471-72). 

Aramaism 

Another issue widely discussed in Jonah literature is the influence of Aramaic on 
the book’s Hebrew. During the nineteenth century, when scholarship sought to 
calibrate and date securely the incursion of Aramaic into Hebrew, it was com¬ 
mon to locate in the prose of Jonah numerous Aramaic words as well as verbal 
forms and idioms morphologically and syntactically affected by Aramaic 
(“aramaisms”). One scholar found in Jonah almost half of the total number of 
aramaisms in the remaining Minor Prophets (Feuillet 1949: 1106, citing H. 
Schmidt). Jonah’s psalm, however, was deemed to be free of such contamina¬ 
tions. These discoveries have encouraged some scholars to assign the narrative to 
a period in which Aramaic culture and tongue became prevalent in Judah, and 
to consider the psalm as predating it. We now know, however, that Hebrew and 
Aramaic had the potential to influence each other's vocabulary at practically all 
periods of the Hebrew kingdoms (tenth to sixth centuries b.c.e.). We are also 
now more aware how difficult it is to filter aramaisms from pristine Hebrew 
constructions. Furthermore, we are careful not to depend automatically on the 
presence (or absence) or aramaisms when dating the creation of a text: first 
because any biblical text remained potentially revisable right through the second 
Temple period, when Aramaic was more influential in Israel’s daily life; second, 
because antiquarians of that late period were always capable of emulating 
archaic, relatively Aramaic-free, diction. In fact, Hebrew poetry reasonably free 
of aramaisms was being composed in Hellenistic Judea, comparable in this re¬ 
spect to the better examples drawn from the psalter! (See Kittel 1981: 168-69; 
Qimron 1986: 116-17.) It may not be surprising, therefore, that in a recent 
study Landes manages not only to whittle down a long list of alleged Jonah 
aramaisms to just two words and two constructions, but also to show how often 
Jonah’s language accords perfectly with normal classical tenets: 

The complete lack of Persian or Greek loan words [in Jonah], together 
with the paucity of characteristics distinctive of L[ate] B[iblical] He¬ 
brew], including Aramaisms, suggests not only that the traditional dating 
of Jonah in the time of Ezra and Nehamiah [sic] or later is in error, but 
also that it is quite unlikely that our author, while writing in this period, 

59 See also the valid criticism of Vanoni 1978: 30 n. 146. 
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was deliberately archaizing the language of his story to bring it into 
conformity with its obvious pre-exilic setting. (Landes 1982: 163*) 

Setting in the Book of Jonah 

How the psalm got to nest within the book of Jonah is another matter, which 
has also attracted much comment. For some scholars, the most prominent issues 
about the book are its sources, their transmission, and the way they were entered 
into the composition we now know so well. Nineteenth-century critics devel¬ 
oped an elaborate scheme to explain how, just after the return from the Exile, 
separate prose pieces were sewn into a whole. But many of their arguments for 
multiple sources belong to an age in which biblical criticism sliced Scripture into 
the thinnest cuts. We need not be concerned with the many hypotheses that 
were promoted then, some more outlandish than others. 60 It is only useful for us 
to keep track of their insistence that poem and narrative were originally separate 
entities, combined into their present shape not by the storyteller, but by a later 
editor. They therefore debate whether this editor trimmed an existing psalm to 
suit the tale’s purpose or created one by copying a type familiar from the psalter. 
In either case, the (re)invented psalm is likely to postdate the prose. 

During the past two decades a number of scholars have sought to uncover 
how Jonah “works” as a piece of literature instead of charting its redactional 
history. They argue that poetry and prose in Jonah are the products of the same 
pen. 61 Consequently, they choose whether the author of Jonah created the 
psalm or merely made room in his story for an existing psalm. If the latter is the 
case, then the psalm should predate Jonah. 

Poetry Within Prose 

These concerns and inclinations are by no means limited to Jonah’s prayer, for 
they regularly surface whenever poetry interrupts prose narrative. This prose- 
embedded poetry can be generated by information located in the narrative just 
preceding it. An example is the famous series of “fates” God imposes on the 
snake, Woman, and Man in the garden of Eden story (Gen 3:14-19). 62 Poetry 
can also retell a narrative, allowing readers to hold distinct perspectives from 
which to observe the same incident as well as to deepen their appreciation of it 

60 Bewer (1912: 13-21) and Feuillet 1949: 1108-10 review many of them nicely. Trible 
1963: 65-75 and Budde 1904 give more illustrations. An unusual solution to the relation¬ 
ship between the poem and the tale is Gaster's (1969: xlvii, 655). He considers the psalm 
to be a cante-fable, a concoction of well-known psalm passages that are recited by an 
audience during an intermission as a tale is about to take its second wind. 

61 Christensen 1985: 217-18 n. 1 lists scholars who adopt this position. 

62 We will not be concerned here with the question of whether the “fates” or the story 
should be regarded as primary. 
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through contrasting emphases. An example of this phenomenon is the Jael and 
Sisera confrontation preserved in the book of Judges, as prose (4:15-22) and as 
poetry (5:24-31). 6? 

Poetic Utterances by Prose Personalities 

In Scripture there are occasions on which protagonists in a narrative are credited 
with poetic statements. Again, such verses may depend on the circumstances 
detailed in the story, as do the cases in which Deborah boasts of victory (Judg 
5), in which David composes a stunning dirge for Saul and Jonathan (2 Sam 
1:19-27), and in which he creates lesser verses on Abner’s behalf (2 Sam 3:33- 
34). 

It is not uncommon, however, that the poetry uttered by a major character 
finds no (or superficial) reference in the immediately surrounding narratives. 
This is what occurs in Jonah, as well as in the Testament of Jacob (Genesis 49), 
in the Song and Testament of Moses (Deuteronomy 32-33), in the Song of 
Hannah (1 Sam 2:1-10), in the penitential Psalm of Hezekiah (Isa 38:10-20; 
but absent from 2 Kings 20) and in much of Balaam’s panegyrics (Numbers 23- 
24). In most cases, were we to remove the poetic lines, the surrounding prose 
verses would dovetail nicely into each other (as is also the situation in Jonah). A 
major reason is that Israel’s poetic imagination is rarely attracted to themes and 
topics that require a chronological expansion. (Such undertakings are left to 
prose smiths, who can apply a formidable array of techniques to the task. Be¬ 
cause we know so little about Israel’s intellectual atmosphere, however, we can¬ 
not be certain that its masterful [hi]storytellers were not also its brilliant poets.) 
By inspecting the occasions on which poets do recount Hebrew history (for 
example, Psalms 78, 106), we may easily note that they are more minded to 
hammer away at moral and theological truths than to transmit an accurate 
rehearsal of past events. That events within narratives need no rehearsal or 
confirmation within adjacent poetry—or vice versa—can be corroborated by the 
many instances in which certain psalms are attributed to well-known ancestors, 
are precisely located within their past, yet have contents that are generic, univer¬ 
sal, or sweeping. 64 I can suggest, therefore, that the transformation of one form 

63 The comparison is nicely handled in Alter 1985: 43-59. 

64 Despite frequent assertions to the contrary, it is often impossible to assign titles and 
contents to separate hands. A few examples drawn from psalms with David as the protag¬ 
onist may suffice to illustrate the point: Psalm 3 (“when David fled from his son Absa¬ 
lom”) is a plea for help in time of need; Psalm 7 (“concerning Cush the Benjaminite”) is 
an appeal for God’s judgment, Psalm 18 (“after the Lord saved him . . from Saul”) 
contains a variety of sentiments; Psalm 34 (“when he feigned madness before Abime- 
lech”) is an acrostic pastiche; Psalm 51 (“when Nathan the prophet came to him after he 
had slept with Bathsheba”) is a confession to an unspecified sin; Psalm 57 (“when he fled 
from Saul in a cave”) is a beautiful statement of faith; Psalm 63 (“when he was in the 
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of reality (history and history-telling) into another (theology, conviction, creed) 
need not be due only to poets who witness the activities of past heroes; nor must 
it presuppose a single school of poets active at one specific period of Israel’s 
history. Rather, it can be accomplished by any of Israel’s poets, at any time, 
even long after the passing of a quoted protagonist. 

Poetic Sentiments 

Inspecting the poems attributed to protagonists allows me to make another 
observation: the convictions, triumphs, travails, hopes, and fears of these speak¬ 
ers are couched in a language that easily switches themes and topics. Whether 
whole or piecemeal, these words transport easily across centuries and can be 
recalled under diverse conditions. The poetry that Israel admires typically in¬ 
vokes time-tested imageries, idioms, and allusions; its. great poets are not only 
those relishing the quaint and the unusual. Rather, they also include those who 
can marshal an abundance of metaphors, who can easily manipulate conven¬ 
tions, who can revitalize worn similes by an unexpected setting, who can split a 
beloved phrase into opposite lines, who can interrupt an expected cadence to 
stimulate attention. In brief, Israel’s most beloved bards are also those who 
creatively exploit the familiar before a savvy audience. 65 

In the Notes to the psalm, I insert a small sampling of illustrative passages 
just before tackling each of its strophes. I do so to show that one can easily 
locate comparable sentiments in other segments of Scripture; but I also want 
them to illustrate how these sentiments differ from each other in minor but 
crucial ways. Had there been space (and will on my part), I might have indicated 
how each of these divergences fulfills the requirements of its own setting. I can 
bolster the lessons I want learned by delving into the many ways in which 
scriptural verses inspired each other. 66 It may be sufficient to note here that 


Judean wilderness”) is a hymn of gratitude; and so on. We may note also that Israel could 
sing Psalm 114 at any time during and after its exit from Egypt and that the LXX 
attributes Psalm 137 (a lament by Babylonian exiles) to Jeremiah on Davids behalf, 
neither of whom of course “sat by the rivers of Babylon.” The condition is not unique to 
biblical hymnology; see Schuller 1986: 25-32. 

65 This style of poetic invention continues to be exploited in the Hellenistic period, in 
the poetry of Ben Sira and that of the Qumran sectarians; for the latter, see the good 
pages of Kit tel 1981: 48-55 and of Schuller 1986: 32-38. 

66 This can be easily ascertained by looking into Bendavid’s harmony of Hebrew texts 
(1972, especially pp. 200-19, where are paralleled quotes and paraphrases from diverse 
poets and prophets). The topic needs a thorough treatment, and it would be a fine 
contribution to biblical inner-exegesis. I give here a few illustrations. (1) A psalm that is 
attributed to David (1 Chr 16:8-36) is created by joining, pruning, and slightly altering 
materials drawn from the psalter. (Some scholars imagine a similar genesis for Jonah’s 
psalm.) Verses 8-22 = Ps 105:1-15 (unattributed), cf. Isa 12:4; w 23-36 = Ps 96:1-13 
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because of their floating nature, the expressions and imagery of Jonah’s poem 
cannot be securely assigned to a specific school of poetry; indeed, they may be 
available at all periods of Israel’s literary history, and for this reason alone schol¬ 
ars have been able to suggest dates half a millennium apart for a single psalm’s 
creation. 


Verse Structure and Meter 

We have seen that Hebrew poetry is distinguished from prose by its miserly 
distribution of certain particles, by the freedom of its syntax, by its propensity to 
parallel versets, by the density of its plays on words (paronomasia), and by the 
timeless quality of its verbal tenses. The texture of the psalm may be analyzed 
further by examining how its words fit a pattern of recurring rhythmic sequences 
(conveniently termed “meter”). 

There are now a number of theories on ways to measure this meter, by 
counting accents, syllables (accented or otherwise), vowel lengths (morae), con¬ 
sonants, words—even by combining some of these elements. There are special¬ 
ists who categorically deny that Hebrew poetry was controlled by meter (for 
example, M. O’Connor), and they do so partly because they do not find in it 
regularity, consistency, or stability over an extended stretch of lines. Others 
regard its principles as constantly permutating, resulting in what in effect is a 
free rhythm (for example, R. Alter, following Hrushovski). There are also schol¬ 
ars who withhold judgment on ways to plot and tabulate the meter of Hebrew 
poetry but who have yet found it useful to establish a mechanism by which to 
amass a large amount of data (for example, D. N. Freedman). There is also a 
resurrected notion that finds prose and poetry obeying the same measurable 
rhythm (D. L. Christensen). 67 


(unattributed), cf. Ps 48:2; *w 31-32 = Ps 98:7 (unattributed); *v 34 = Ps 106/107:1 
(unattributed); *w 34-36 = Ps 106:47-48 (unattributed doxology). (2) Certain psalm 
expressions are assigned to various individuals: Ps 105:1 (unattributed) = Josh 12:4 = 1 
Chr 16:8 (attributed to David); Ps 68:2 (attributed to David) = Num 10:35 (attributed 
to Moses); Ps 68:8-9 (attributed to David) = Judg 5:4 (attributed to Deborah); Ps 
135:14 (unattributed) = Deut 32:36 (attributed to Moses); Ps 113:7-8 (unattributed) = 
1 Sam 2:8 (attributed to Hannah); Ps 118:14 (unattributed) = Isa 12:2 = Ex 15:2 (at¬ 
tributed to Moses). (3) I shall soon comment extensively (Notes to 4:2) on the adapta¬ 
tion of a well-known and obviously beloved conviction—that God is sympathetically 
merciful, patient, full of benevolence (etc.). I mention here that as this statement moves 
across theological, hymnic, and prophetic documents, it is attributed to diverse leaders: 
Ex 34:6 (attributed to Moses or God); Num 14:18 (attributed to Moses); Ps 86:15 
(attributed to Korahites); Pss 103:8; 145:8 (attributed to David); Joel 2:13 (attributed to 
Joel); Jonah 4:2 (attributed to Jonah); Neh 9:17 (attributed to Nehemiah). 

67 O'Connor 1980: 29-54 has a clear discussion and critique of the issues and positions 
taken by modern prosodists. O’Connor has developed complicated rules of “constraints” 
that are said to control Hebrew. 
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The "Qinah" Meter 

For more than a century now, the poetic features of a qind (a term Scripture 
attaches to dirges or elegies intoned in ancient Israel) have been said to control 
Jonah's psalm. They include the cluster of five-stress sequences, with three 
stresses separated from the other two by means of a caesura. We now know that 
the qinah “meter” was imperfectly understood by the prosodists who first 
charted it, that it controlled many differing types of poetry, and that its stress 
sequences can be irregular. Its most distinctive feature, however, remains rele¬ 
vant: a sequence of unequal parts, the first of which is normally longer than the 
second; see Garr 1983. 

Representative Treatments of Jonah's Psalm 

Because Jonah’s psalm does not smoothly and consistently observe this minimal 
criterion, scholars promote many solutions to make it do so. My own effort, 
charted above, is representative of other analyses that do not regard meter and 
proportional symmetry as dominant or controlling factors. Instead of turning 
these pages into a repository for conjectures, I focus on two syntheses that I 
regard as paradigmatic of approaches to assess the psalm within a metric frame¬ 
work. I have chosen them also because they have different purposes in mind: the 
first is primarily a contribution to the study of Jonah; the second is principally a 
study in poetic structure. 68 

The first, Bewer’s effort (1912: 43^44), is fairly typical of an approach that 
in modified form still obtains in most commentaries. He divides the psalm into 
three stanzas. The first two end in “toward/into Thy holy temple” (w 3-5, 6- 
8). Each of them contains three strophes, with a total of twelve qinah versets. 
Although he approves of it, he resists injecting into his rendering a line in order 
to provide length and balance for v 9. The third stanza (v 10) has only one 
strophe. To obtain a consistent series of 3 + 2 stress sequences, Bewer follows a 
program of (1) minimal deletions of words; at 4, mesuld is trimmed of an 
inordinately long line; (2) a major reapportioning of words, largely following the 
Greek texts; v 7a is hooked to 6c in order to attain strophic symmetry within the 
stanzas; and (3) splitting and allocating components of idioms to separate vers¬ 
ets; at v 3a-b (qdra’ti . . . // } el-YHWH), at v 5a-b {nigraSti // min + ), and 
to a lesser extent at v 10 ( beqdl todd // } ezbehd-lldk). 

Bewer finds it necessary to emend the text on two occasions: at v 6, where, 
with Theodotion, he reads } ek; and at v 9, where, with Ps 31:7, he reads haS- 

69 I do not feature Christensen's approach (1985). While I can follow his method of 
scanning the psalm, I do not grasp how he interprets his evidence. I also do not find any 
justification in his system for granting the psalm a separate analysis from the surrounding 
narratives. 
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Somerim. In doing so Bewer is not motivated by metrical exigencies; rather, he 
only wants to clarify the psalm’s meaning for his readers. 

In the Notes, I suggest that most of these modifications are not necessary, 
basing my reasoning on grammatical and idiomatic grounds. Although I am 
fairly attached to the received Hebrew text upon which we all rely, I neverthe¬ 
less do bear in mind that it passed through many hands during a fairly long 
stretch of time, that its vowels and accents were assigned hundreds of years after 
its initial circulation, and that the Masoretes could not always recognize forms 
that were moribund in later times. I also realize that no one yet has uttered the 
last word on Hebrew poetry and that qinah specifications may well have ob¬ 
tained in ancient Israel. I acknowledge that idioms can be much more free in 
verse than in prose; hence Bewer and others may well be justified in spanning a 
phrase across two versets ( enjambment ). I can even imagine Israel’s poets occa¬ 
sionally defying the dictates of grammar (but do balk when scholars impose 
upon them ungrammatical or unidiomatic emendations). For the above reasons 
—and because his suggestions minimally alter the received Hebrew—I can ap¬ 
preciate Bewer’s effort as representative of a defensible realization of Jonah’s 
poem. 

The second synthesis is that of F. M. Cross, who focuses on Jonah's psalm in 
a recent study (1983a), the methodology for which is more fully conveyed in a 
companion article published in the same year (1983b). In the latter essay. Cross 
maintains that establishing a sound text and reconstructing the original early 
Hebrew language are activities that must accompany poetic analysis. Once at¬ 
tended to, these indispensable tasks can demonstrate the regularity of Hebrew 
verses. To measure poetic sequences. Cross relies on a syllable count by which to 
obtain a bicolon; he names l(ongum) the colon of higher count, and b(reve) the 
shorter one. His conclusion is that Jonah’s poem is divisible into two major 
sections, vv 3-7 and vv 8-10, which were composed by different poets. Cross 
does not speculate on who linked the psalm’s two entities or on how they came 
to be in Jonah; he simply notes that neither portion fits better or worse within 
the narrative about the prophet. 

For vv 3^4, Cross (1983a: 163) obtains ‘‘a pair of couplets in interlocking 
structure b: l: : l: b — l: b : : b : This chiastic and cyclic arrangement allows 
him to comment on diverse aspects of the poet’s artistry. But this design can 
easily be challenged. To begin with. Cross is rather indulgent in categorizing 3a- 
b as b: /, where in fact the two bicola are by his own count equivalent in 
length. 69 Despite his major alteration for v 4a and the minor one in 4b, the 
resulting count (8 ! /7) cannot be comfortably assigned to an l: b pattern, espe¬ 
cially because it relies on elision of a conjunction in 4b when other opportunities 
to do the same are passed over. Finally, he splits miSbdTeka wegallekd between 

69 To anive at a b: l measure, Cross "suspects that the original reading of the first colon 
was ’qi 3 msrh ly” (1983a: 161). Such reasoning is circular. 
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two cola in order to obtain a b: l sequence, where the reverse order (l: b) is 
more natural, is universally accepted, and is easily secured by someone very 
sympathetic to his approach. Therefore, the “nicely interlocking structure” that 
Cross develops, and from which he generates observations on the poet’s artistry, 
can easily be modified to suit other tastes and arguments. I can record similar 
objections to Cross’s analysis of v 5 and w 6-7. Instead of dwelling on what 
seems to me a capricious method, however, I want to focus on a few points 
relevant to an appreciation of Jonah's psalm. 70 

It is clear (to me, at least) that Cross is more interested in the “archaic” 
portion of Jonah’s psalm (vv 3-7) than in its “late Hebrew” segment (w 8-10), 
devoting more than five pages to the former, but hardly two paragraphs to the 
latter. He uses transparently preferential vocabulary (“dramatic,” “exquisite”) 
when explaining how this “archaic” and “traditional” poetry is inspired by oral 
formulations. By contrast, he terms vv 8-10 “monotonous” and repetitive, full 
of elements he attributes to later Hebrew poetics: oral formulas are missing, 
prosaic elements are difficult to expunge, chiastic structuring is faint, and 
“pseudo-cohortatives” abound. 

These distinctions are artificial. Not everyone will find the phrases within 
vv 3-7 to be more (or less) “formulaic” than those in w 8-10. To appreciate 
how broadly based and widely replayed are the phrases of the entire psalm, one 
may simply review the small samples I have gathered in the Notes under the 
heading “illustrative passages.” Moreover, because “formulaic” sentiments can 
be transmitted in written forms no less commonly than by mouth, it is not 
essential to agree that vv 3-7 stem from a period in which “traditional-oral skills 
were flourishing” (167). (I read somewhere beyond my ability to locate now a 
study that shows a higher percentage of formulas in Lucretius than in Ho¬ 
mer.) 71 

Cross finds that vv 3-7 evidence “archaic material” because they deal richly 
with the theme of death and with its imagery. This is hardly credible because far 
from being “perhaps vague and forgotten in later Israel,” such material is con¬ 
stant to biblical literature and is indeed a major component of Qumran hymnol- 
ogy. (It is recalled to good effect even in medieval Jewish poetry.) His effort with 
regard to the psalm is informed by a desire not only to realize its poetic struc¬ 
ture, but also to recover the “original” form in which it circulated. To me, this is 
a valiant but nevertheless a misguided enterprise. Short of discovering a cache of 
poetic sketches from monarchic Israel, there is no reason why one scholar’s 
reconstruction of a poetic line should be preferable to another's. The various 
Hebrew manuscripts (from Qumran, etc.) come much too late in Israel's history 
to be better witnesses than what we now have to the “original” form of any 

70 Other scholars have voiced similar criticism of the methodology; see Longman 1982; 
O’Connor 1980: 30-35; Pardee 1981. 

71 See also O’Connor’s good comments on the issues, 1980: 42^47. 
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biblical poem. Moreover, while the translations of Scripture into Greek, Ara¬ 
maic, and Latin do occasionally give us variant readings that are very interesting, 
the discrepancies can be internally motivated. Therefore, when we use these 
versions as tools to recover the “original” form of any poem, we risk perpetuat¬ 
ing the distortions of bygone translators, well meaning though they may be. 

To my mind, there is no reason that ancient Israel, especially preexilic Israel, 
should want to keep totally unchanged a piece of poetry. Perfect balance, uni¬ 
form regularity, beautiful symmetry, chiastic and cyclical structures are certainly 
not the sole artistic yardsticks guiding ancient poets; and for us to recast their 
poetry to fulfill such ideals seems to me to hold too narrow an appreciation of 
Hebrew aesthetics. There is no doubt that Israel’s poets can, and sometimes do, 
fulfill these criteria; but jaggedness, imbalance, asymmetry, and discord, in 
proper dosage, can be equally attractive. In the case of w 8-10, the repetitive 
patterns of which are found “monotonous,” I can urge on the readers a more 
appreciative series of adjectives, “haunting,” “comforting,” “serene,” “pur¬ 
poseful,” or the like. 

I think it would be worth our while occasionally to step back and ponder the 
consequence of manipulating what we have into something that can never be 
proved and of applying rules developed from one poem to reframe another. 
Where does it all lead, after all, this reconstruction of texts by maneuvering this 
or that element and by modifying metrical counts through the exchange of this 
or that syllable? Are we resurrecting thereby an “original” text as it looked when 
it was first written? When it was edited in its most perfect form? And if Israel’s 
poets once spouted only regular, balanced verses, why and when did their efforts 
lose favor in Israel? Are copyists and scribes alone to blame for the metrical 
irregularities in our received Hebrew text? If not, should we identify then the 
ancient critics who so ruined inherited poems? Is it insensitivity, mischief, or 
perversion on their part that drove them to do so? Finally, it must also be asked 
whether courage of conviction should not compel us to replace corrupted poems 
in our Biblia Hebraica with those we restore to pristine beauty? 

It may also be opportune to reflect on an obvious partiality commonly shared 
in contemporary scholarship for poetry produced in early Israel. I do not think 
that there is anything intrinsically “better” about a Hebrew poem launched 
about 1200 b.c.e. than one first surfacing seven hundred years later. Quality, we 
might all agree, depends on the genius of poets and not on the antiquity of their 
production. In the case of Israel, there is no reason to believe that the truths 
that so inflamed its prophets were any different in the time of Moses or in that 
of Second Isaiah; that the inspiration which moved its poets to versify was less in 
Josiah’s court than in David’s. 72 Nor is a poem more “honest,” more true to a 

72 We can come to such a conclusion by inspecting the long-lived but clearly datable 
Akkadian literature in which, to some tastes at least, some of the finest poetry (Poem of 
Erra; long stretches in Neo-Assyrian Gilgamesh, etc.) appear relatively late in its long 
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nation’s heritage and imagination when it lives by word of mouth than by 
symbols formed on leather, papyrus, or clay. After all, how else but in a written 
form has Jonah’s psalm come to move so many generations toward piety and 
aesthetic pleasure—perhaps also toward scholarly exertion? 

Qumran and Jonah's Psalm 

Jonah imagery (and its scriptural parallels) was harvested by Hebrew poets for 
centuries, among whom are Ben Sira (51:1-12) and the anonymous composers 
of Qumran’s Hodayot (Thanksgiving) hymnology. 75 


Jon Hymn Transliteration 


Translation 


2:4 6:23 [L 116] 


glyhm wkwl mSbryhm 
7y hmw 

2:6 5:39 [L 108] 

[i wnhly b]lyl 3 ppw np§y 

l[>n pit ] 

2:7 3:18 [L 82] 


wbryhy Hm 

b ( d kwl rwhy i p ( h 
2:7-8 8:29-30 [L 138] 

w c m mtym yhpS rwhy 

ky hgySv iSht hyy 
wgm tt’tp npSy 
ywmm wlylh I’yn 
mnwh 


. [V 170-71] 

[I am] as a sailor in a ship 
amid furious seas; 

Their waves and all their billows 
roar against me. 

[V 168] 

[The torrents of Satan] have 
encompassed my soul 
[leaving me without deliverance] 
[V 158] 

And the Gates [of Hell] shall open 
[on all] the works of Vanity; 
and the doors of the Pit shall close 
on the conceivers of wickedness; 
and the everlasting bars shall be 
bolted 

on all the spirits of Naught. 

[V 178] 

My spirit is imprisoned with the 
dead 

for [my life] has reached the Pit; 
My soul languishes [within me] 
day and night without rest. 


history. The same can be said of Egypt’s output. In the case of the deservedly admired 
Ugarit’s poetry, it is perhaps unnecessary to point out that it is all “late,” for we have 
nothing from Ugarit’s earlier phases. 

73 The examples I give are among the more obvious. See also my Notes to Jon 4:8 
(under hariSit). I cite the Hebrew from [L]icht 1957, and quote the English from 
[V]ermes 1975. See also Duval 1973: 87. 
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We may notice by these examples how the Qumran poets did not actually 
quote Jonah but merely appropriated from its psalm enough vocabulary to bring 
the book to mind. This notion is particularly plausible for the last example. 
There the Qumran poets juxtaposed two phrases ( Sht hyy . . . ttHp npSy) that 
are similarly connected in Jonah. Finally, the Qumran poet sharpened the asso¬ 
ciation with Jonah by setting these allusions within material that is thematically 
similar to the context in Jonah. 


A Magical Reformulation of Jonah's Psalm 

A particularly striking witness to the manipulation of biblical poetry is the 
remarkable talisman or amulet created out of Jonah’s psalm. 74 Although the 
result can hardly be regarded as great poetry, it nicely illustrates how new poems 
can easily be made from older material. I give the text and its equivalent Jonah 
references: 


wytpll ywnh >1 YHWH 
} lyw qYty msrh ly 
3 l YHWH mbtn fwl 5yw<ty 
SmH qwly 
} byt } l hykl qdSk 

wtH mSht hyy 
YHWH } lqy ytfl 

>zbhh Ik 

zkrty wbqwl thyyh . . 77 


(2:2; quoted accurately) 

(2:3a; see next note) 

(2:3b-c) 75 

(2:3d; quoted accurately) 

(2:5c—d; verb turned into imper¬ 
fect) 76 

(2:7d; quoted accurately) 

(2:7e; pious spelling of 
} lhy + expansion) 

(2:10b) 

(2:10a; rewriting of beqol toddP) 


74 The text is published in Schafer 1981: 144—45 (J 343.60—62). My colleague David 
Halperin, who kindly discussed this text with me, points out that the passage is embed¬ 
ded in a long section that is unique to one manuscript in New York. It may be conflating 
materials about Moses at the Red Sea with those derived from Jonah. There is no 
adequate way to date this particular segment. 

75 Because the fish is no longer relevant to such a context, the compiler made two 
changes in verse 2:3: (1) 3 elohdyw, “to his God,” of the prose text in 2:2 is turned into 
*lyw, “to him,” which now functions as the first word of the new poem; and (2) 
wayya'anem, “He answers me,” of 2:3b is deleted, allowing “’el-YHWH” to balance 3 lw. 
(Not consequential is the insertion of a “yod” in Syw'ty.) 

76 Halperin thinks that hykl ( qdSk) is of central concern here, for Hekhalot literature 
tends to interpret hykl mystically. 

77 The rest of the paragraph is difficult, appealing to God in the name of Michael, the 
angel. 
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Jonah prayed to the Lord: 

To him I appeal in my trouble; 

To the Lord, I plead from Sheol’s belly, 

You hear my voice. 

I gaze upon your holy shrine. 

You raise me from the grave alive, 

Lord, god of Israel. 

I sacrifice to you 

and recall [?] 

And with the sound of resurrection. . . . 

The last line is apparently referring to the Resurrection Day. It allows us to 
link this poem to the Gospel’s reading of Jonah’s adventure (see below), as well 
as to the Koranic and Zohar assessments of Jonah's plight that I quote when 
introducing the Notes to the psalm. 
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VII. On Dry Land 
(Jonah 2 : 11 ) 

♦ 


At this some of the doctors of the 
law and the Pharisees said, “Master, 
we should like you to show us a 
sign.” [Jesus] answered: “It is a 
wicked, godless generation that asks 
for a sign; and the only sign that will 
be given it is the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. Jonah was in the sea- 
monster’s belly for three days and 
three nights, and in the same way 
the Son of Man will be three days 
and three nights in the bowels of the 
earth. At the Judgement, when this 
generation is on trial, the men of 
Nineveh will appear against it [or. 
will rise again together with it] and 
ensure its condemnation, for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonah; 
and what is here is greater than 
Jonah. The Queen of the South will 
appear at the Judgement when this 
generation is on trial, and ensure its 
condemnation, for she came from 
the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and what is 
here is greater than Solomon. (Matt 
12:38—42) 


With the crowds swarming round 
him he went on to say: “This is a 
wicked generation. It demands a 
sign, and the only sign that will be 
given it is the sign of Jonah. For just 
as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, 
so will the Son of Man be to this 
generation. At the Judgement, when 
the men of this generation are on 
trial, the Queen of the South will 
appear against [or: will be raised to 
life together with] them and ensure 
their condemnation, for she came 
from the ends of the earth to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon; and what is 
here is greater than Solomon. The 
men of Nineveh will appear at the 
Judgement when this generation is 
on trial, and ensure its 
condemnation, for they repented at 
the preaching of Jonah; and what is 
here is greater than Jonah. (Luke 
11:29-32)1 


1 The translations are from the NEB; see also Matt 16:4. In Mark 8:11-13 neither Jonah 
nor the Ninevites is mentioned. Luke does not refer to Jonah’s sojourn in the whale’s 
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When Jonah was pining away unpitied in the belly of the monster of the 
deep, you, Father, restored him uninjured to all his household.” 2 

Wait patiently for your God’s judgment. Be not like him of the whale, 
who appealed only when in trouble. Had his God’s mercy not reached 
him, he would have been cast upon barren land. But his God answered 
him and reckoned him among the righteous. (Koran 68:48-49) 

If Jonah had not praised God, he would have stayed in the fish’s belly 
until Resurrection Day. (Koran 37:145—46) 

. . . until the time when the Holy One, blessed be He, will awaken the 
dead. . . . It is of that occasion that it is written: “And the Lord spoke 
unto the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land”; for as soon as 
that voice will resound among the graves they will all cast out the dead 
bodies that they contain. 3 


VII. ON DRY LAND (2:11) 


2 n The Lord spoke to the fish and made it vomit 3 Jonah upon dry land. 
a Or "it vomited Jonah ” (see Notes). 


belly. Much has been written on the "sign of Jonah,” and I refer to the following studies 
on its connection with Jonah; A. J. Wilson 1927; Scott 1965; Landes 1983. With regard 
to the Ninevites, they are witness to the power of repentance, responding to the 
exhortation of a foreign prophet, and the argument presented is typically rabbinic qal 
wahomer (a fortiori): if the Ninevites believe a foreign prophet without any accompanying 
signs, how much more should Jews believe when Jesus preaches to them. (On this 
hermeneutic principle, see below at 4:10-11.) For the relation between Solomon and 
Jonah, see Correns 1980 and above, note 1 of section VI. On the midrashic disputation 
with the gospel’s understanding of Jonah's motives, see Urbach 1979: 558-59. 

2 Prayer of Eleazar the Priest, 3 Macc 6:6; see H. Anderson 1985: 526. 

3 The Zohar (wayyaqhel 199b): comments to a passage from wayyaqhel (Exod 35:5), cited 
from M. Simon and Levertoff 1949: 175. This passage is taken from an extended allegory 
on the soul and its judgment based on the first two chapters of Jonah. In this reading, the 
sea is the accuser, the shipmaster is the conscience, the sailors are advocates, and the fish 
is the gTave (Sheol) from which the justified soul arises after three days. I quote an earlier 
passage from this text in the Interpretations. In this context, recall how the New 
Testament discusses “the sign of Jonah” (quoted above) and then turn back to the 
passage from Melville’s Moby Dick (itself a grand allegory) that I quote as epigraph to 
section I. 
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NOTES 

With the last words of the psalm proclaiming God’s power to deliver even 
the disobedient, the prose narrative of Jonah resumes. Immediately God’s con¬ 
trol over the elements is once more displayed as the fish receives divine instruc¬ 
tion. A strong disjunctive accent, an atnah, splits the verse into two major 
segments, each one of which, moreover, divides into two subsections to realize 
effectively two sets of activities: God speaks, to the fish; it spews Jonah, toward 
dry land. 

2:11. wayyd’mer YHWH laddag wayyaqe 1 ’et-yona } el hayyabbasd. The versions 
had difficulty with the verb y dmar, which is normally followed by a quotation and 
which, in any case, seems much too trite and plain for the occasion. While the 
Targum, the Vulgate, and some Greek manuscripts (Aquila, Theodotion, Sym- 
machus) follow the Hebrew slavishly, other LXX manuscripts as well as the 
Syriac ( wpqd ) and Arabic (’amara) use much more forceful language, “to order,’’ 
or the like; Trible 1963: 40. Such renderings might well be striving to emulate 
the verb mdnd, “to direct, appoint,” of v 1 (so Levine 1978: l). 4 But the ancient 
translators might have assessed 3 dmar as equivalent to a well-documented He¬ 
brew meaning “to order, assign, appoint”; BDB 56 (4) and Landes 1982: 150*- 
51*. There are, though, Greek manuscripts (and the Old Latin as well) that 
resort to a passive construction, “The whale was commanded by the Lord (kai 
pmsetage apo Kuriou to ketei), and it cast up Jonah on the dry land.” 5 
In doing so, however, such renderings weaken the power of the Hebrew phrase 
by focusing on the fish rather than on God. 

There is only one other scriptural passage that says that God “speaks” to 
creatures other than human beings; in Gen 3:14, God utters a curse against the 
snake of Paradise ( wayyd’mer YHWH 3 elohim 3 el-hanndhaS). For this reason, 
some Jewish exegetes thought that God is merely imparting to the fish the 
desire to disgorge Jonah (so Kimhi); this way, they avoided conferring on it the 

4 Freedman privately suggests to me that together the verbs mdnd (at 2:1) and 3 amar (at 
2:11) create an “envelope construction” that depends on a minimum of words. “In v 1, 
God presumably commands the fish to swallow Jonah, but we are not told explicitly that 
the fish swallowed him, only that Jonah ended up inside the fish. I believe that this is not 
normal procedure, but in this case, the action of the fish is assumed or subsumed. Then 
at the end of the [episode], we get the reverse: God speaks to the fish, but we are not told 
what he says. We can infer that from the action of the fish, which is spelled out. In the 
first part we get the instructions from Yahweh to the fish, and in the second part we get 
the response of the fish to the instruction.” 

5 In some Greek manuscripts that adopt the passive construction, the divine name is also 
omitted, kai prosetage ... to ketei. 
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power to react as prophets do when commanded by God (so Rambam). Other 
exegetes, to the contrary, found in God’s order to the fish an excellent occasion 
to indicate that even the dumbest animals unquestioningly obey God (David 
Cohen). (For these opinions, see Zlotowitz 1980: 117.) 

wayyaqe 3 \et-yona. The verb qP means “to vomit, regurgitate.” To translate 
with “to disgorge, spew out” (as do most translations into English) is to be 
delicate, discreet, and polite, but certainly not fully appreciative of the narrator’s 
effort. With other Hebrew verbs to convey ejection ( host 3 .palat) at the teller’s 
disposal, the loathsome qP must have seemed just the right term with which to 
heap upon Jonah one more indignity. The LXX chose to render with the more 
innocuous “to cast out” ( kai eksebale). Other Greek translations favored a more 
forceful vocabulary, by using verbs either for vomiting up, kai eksemese (Aquila; 
said of Charybdis, in the Odyssey 12.23 5ff.) or for spitting forth, hina apemese 
(Symmachus). Jerome similarly translated by et evomuit Ionam, “vomited up 
Jonah”; he added, “as to the expression ‘vomited up,’ we must regard it as an 
emphatikoteron [conveying more by using less], to mean that life triumphant is 
emerging from the deepest life-core of death." 

How to analyze the form wayyaqe 3 is yet another interesting problem. The 
construction is an imperfect of either the G or the H stem. In fact, BDB 883 
cites this Jonah passage under both derivations. 6 Of the nine attestations of this 
verb, only one can safely be assigned to the G stem (at Lev 18:28, probably to be 
read as a perfect), and only one can be regarded as an H stem (at Prov 25:16). 
Because all of the verbal nouns based on this root are derivatives of the G stem, 
and because haddag is the most immediate antecedent for the verb, wayyaqe 3 is 
usually treated as G stem (Snaith 1945: 30). Even so, it may also be possible, 
and indeed very instructive, to analyze the form as belonging to the H stem. 

Hebrew grammar has it that if the H stem possesses only one object (rather 
than the two that transitive verbs allow), and if the object of the verbal idea is 
missing, then using an English passive form is the best way to make sense of 
certain Hebrew sentences. (This process is explained best in Lambdin 1971: 
211-13.) Therefore, we can render our phrase, “[God] made Jonah be vomited 
[by the fish].” In my translation, however, an asterisk refers to a note in which I 
give the other possible rendering for wayyaqe 3 . (On the significance of this 
observation, see the Comments.) 

J el-hayyabbaSd . Although the tale is never precise on where Jonah landed, 
speculations abound. Traditional commentators naturally think of a place near 
Jaffa, thus allowing Jonah a fresh start, both spatially and psychologically, when 
he finally obeys God. H. C. Trumbull (1892) lands him on the Phoenician coast, 
a few kilometers to the north of Jaffa because, he thinks, it was there that a fish 

6 Joiion 1923: 175 (X 81.c) regards the H forms of verbs such as qP as pseudo-hiph^ls, 
secondarily constructed on a misinterpreted G. I am very skeptical of this suggestion. 
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god would find strongest attachment. 7 Haupt, however, has him on the Syrian 
coast, presuming that Alexandretta (Lattakiye) led fastest to Nineveh (1907). 
Josephus placed Jonah somewhere at the Euxine (= Black Sea), either because 
this is where he located the nearest path to Nineveh or because he was aware 
that “inhospitable” was an etymology for that sea. (For more suggestions, see 
Ellison 1985: 378.) 

The book of Jonah has a monopoly on the scriptural citations of cases in 
which the preposition } el precedes yabbaSd. Even if this restriction proves acci¬ 
dental, it should nevertheless be significant that } el hayyabbdSd is precisely the 
direction to which the sailors unsuccessfully steered their boat (1:13). How 
pregnant in symbolism, therefore, is the narrator’s use of the preposition 3 el 
(which might easily be c al, as in Isa 44:3)! A lesson that Jonah had tried to 
inculcate into the sailors (1:9), but which had fallen on undiscerning ears (see 
Comments at 1:13), is now the audience’s to appreciate fully. 

COMMENTS 

The psalm emanates from the troubled heart of a prophet who knows no 
way out of his prison in the heart of a fish. The circumstances are so fantastic 
that generations of Jews, Christians, and Muslims took them literally. Modern 
readers, however, do have choices when confronting this narrative. They too 
could take them at face value, precisely because miracles, if they are to be 
judged as such, must have us suspend doubts that events are real only when 
tested by human capability. 8 Or they could continue to enjoy the narrative, 
reading it either as a fable, as an allegory, or simply as an extravagant tale, 
purposely shaped as such by a Hebrew wishing to match the context of Jonah’s 
prayer with the literal meaning of his words. 

Whoever told us the story of Jonah, however, did not find it possible to leave 
ends loose. Jonah needs to come out from the fish; and, lest our sustained focus 
on the psalm makes us lose sight of that goal, we must be reminded that the 
fish’s deference to God’s command is total. Verse 11 neatly fulfills this twofold 
agenda. It informs us that the fish surrenders its hostage to dry land where, as^ 
Jonah had acknowledged (1:9), God is also dominant. It also tells us that the fish 

7 The Philistine god Dagon was commonly understood in the nineteenth century to be a 
deity worshiped in the Form of a fish because of a presumed dependence on the word dag, 
“fish,” even when Phylo Byblius had offered a correct interpretation based on dagan, 
“grain.” 

8 Ridicule of the way Jonah survived his ordeal and of those who believe in its validity can 
already be found in antiquity. Josephus, as we have seen, neatly skips over the fish and 
over the series of miraculous incidents reported in chapter 4. Augustine reports that the 
episodes elicited great laughter among the pagan audiences; cited in Keil and Delitzsch 
1900: 382 n. 1. 
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does not do so of its own volition, but under God's guidance. We should not be 
surprised, however, if the language of Jonah’s return to reality means also to 
stimulate our sense of humor. Whatever we decide is the narrator's real aim in 
rehearsing Jonah’s return to his task, his fastidious attention to details has its 
consequences: like their homonyms Cetus (“Whale”) and Columba (“Dove” = 
“Jonah” in Hebrew), two constellations that are forever locked within the same 
quadrangle of the Southern Hemisphere, Jonah and his whale cannot easily 
distance themselves, from each other and from our recall as well. 
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VIII. In Nineveh (Jonah 3:1-4) 

♦ 


Before they implore, I answer; even as they speak, I respond. (Isa 65:24) 

The Lord’s word reached If a ram’s horn is sounded in town, 

me, “Mortal! Now they are are people not anxious? If disaster 

saying in the House of Israel, befalls a town, is the Lord not its 

‘What he sees is for a source? Yet my Lord God does 

distant morrow; what he nothing without disclosing his 

prophesies is for a remote design to his servants, the prophets, 

future.’ Tell them, therefore, (Amos 3:6-7) 

‘Thus says my Lord God: 
not one of my words will be 
postponed any longer; 
whatever word I utter, it will 
be done’ ’’—oracle of my 
Lord God. (Ezek 12:27-28) 

The Master [Rabbi Akiva] said, “And the word of the Lord came to 
Jonah a second time , saying, only a second time did the Shechinah speak 
unto him; a third time the Shechinah did not speak to him.” But surely 
it is written in Scripture, He restored the border of Israel from the en¬ 
trance of Hamath [quoting 2 Kgs 14:25], . . . R. Nahman b Isaac re¬ 
plied . . . “[this means:] as [God’s] intention towards Nineveh was 
turned from evil to good, so was his intention towards Israel, in the days 
of Jeroboam the son of Joash, turned from evil to good. 1 

Segnors, de ceste cite que fundee e faite fu en la terre d’Asire est il drois 
que je vos die la noblece. Uns des fluns de Paradis, Euphrates, plentivos 
de totes creatures, li corroit joste les murs devers l'une partie. E la citez 
estoit assise sor le flum e si duroit .iii. jornees, e grans e plenieres. E 
mains n’avoit ele mie de largece en totes costes qui le voussist bien 

1 Babylonian Yebamot 98b; quoted from Soncino Talmud 1936a: 673. 
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sarcher tote e avironier, si com Jonas li prophetes dist e testimoine. 
Devers le Hum, dont l’aigue est grans e large, estoient fait un funde li 
riche palais et les hautes sales. Et d’autre part estoient li mur haut e 
plenier, e les grans tors hautes quarrees sus asises. Cent portes i avoit 
d’araint e de cuevre quant hon voloit, qui clooient e ovroient e devers 
orient en avoit .iiii. e devers Occident .iiii. que plus maistres estoient. Sor 
celes avoit riches tors espesses e grandes amont vers le ciel estendues. 
Dedens les murs de la cite e dedens la forterece estoient li grand vigoble 
e li riche jardin ou on trovoit fruis de toute manieres. La cites estoit 
orguoillouse e riche d’avoirs e de haus homes enforcee. 2 


VTII. IN NINEVEH (3:1-4) 


3 ‘When once more the Lord’s command to Jonah was, 2 “Set out for Nine¬ 
veh, that large city, and report to it the message I tell you,” 3 Jonah did set out to 
Nineveh, complying with the Lord’s wish. (Nineveh was a large city for/to God, 
requiring three days to cross.) 4 Hardly had Jonah gone into town a day’s journey 
when he called out, “Forty more days, and Nineveh overturns.” 


2 Section cxxviii; cited from Joslin 1986: 124. The extract is from a Crusader copy of a 
widely reproduced moralized history of the world prepared for Rogier, Chastelain de 
Lisle about 1210 c.e. The Histone ancienne is essentially an adaptation of Genesis within 
which are inserted various anecdotes known from classical or homiletic sources. The text 
reproduced here is a composite from a number of copies of the Histoire produced for the 
Crusaders at Saint-Jean d’Acre (Akko). I adapt a translation Joslin was kind enough to 
prepare for my use: “My lords, it is appropriate for me to tell you of the nobility of this 
city that was founded and built in the land of Assyria. One of the rivers of Paradise, the 
Euphrates, full of all sorts of creatures, ran along the walls at one side. The city was set on 
the river and it therefore took three long, full days (to traverse it). It did not have less size 
on all (remaining) sides, were one to go and make the tum round it; exactly as the 
prophet Jonas says and testifies. On the side of the river, whose flow is great and broad, 
were founded the sumptuous palace and the tall halls. On another section were the tall 
and broad wall and the large towers, high and square, that rested upon it. There were one 
hundred gates, of bronze and copper, which shut and opened whenever one wished, four 
to the east and four to the west that were more imposing. On these, were elaborate 
towers, thick and great, extending upwards toward the sky. A large vineyard and a 
beautiful garden with fruits of all sorts were within the walls of the city and the fortress. 
The city was proud and rich in possessions, sustained by noble men.’’ 
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NOTES 

The Murabba'at scroll of Jonah leaves a small space empty after 2:11, before 
it proceeds with what in our texts is labeled chapter 3; Milik 1961: 191. In some 
Hebrew manuscripts this gap is recognized by the insertion of the consonant pe 
(for peraSa petuhd/petuhd “open unit [of Scripture readings]),” instructing 
scribes to leave a space vacant. This feature is important because it tells us that 
at least in the Roman period, if not earlier, those who read Jonah recognized 
that they had reached a juncture in the narrative. For this reason, and because 
there will be an almost verbatim repetition of Jonah’s initial words in 3:1, we 
must judge that the story had come to a sudden stop at 2:11. When God calls 
Jonah a second time, the story, in fact, is renewing itself, and our hero has a new 
chance by which to fill the prophet’s role better. I therefore advise against 
following current commentators (for example, Wolff 1986: 126) who run 2:11 
into 3:1, thus effortlessly transporting Jonah from dry land to Nineveh’s out¬ 
skirts. 

3:1. way(yejhi debar-YHWH 3 el-yond Senit le’mdr. This verse is essentially the 
same as the book’s opener (1:1), with two exceptions. First, the Masoretes divide 
it into two phrases, instead of the three of 1:1, and omit the dagesh lene from 
debar. They thus give prominence to the adverbial element, “When the Lord’s 
command to Jonah, once more was. . . .” Second, Senit replaces the prophet’s 
patronym. Normally a feminine ordinal adjective, Senit acts as an adverb here 
and may well reflect the narrator’s relatively skillful patch by which to join two 
originally separate narratives into one. 3 C. H. Gordon (1978b: 30) suggests that 
it alerts readers that a narrative has reached its high point. Trible (1963: 185) 
claims that Senit points to a deliberate paralleling of chapters 1 and 3. This 
purpose is too heavy a burden for an adverb, and she misses the way that it 
actually functions. As it happens, we have constructions in Haggai that are 
reminiscent of Jonah’s. That book opens with "time setting” + haya debar- 
YHWH + beyad-haggay hannabi 3 + } el (Zerubbabel). Subsequent occurrences 
(at 2:1 and 10) drop the 3 el clause and address the message directly. But at 2:20, 
the book’s introductory sentence is reformulated as follows, way(ye)hi debar- 
YHWH Senit 3 el-haggay . . . le 3 mor. Here, Senit does not necessarily imply 
repetition of the previously received message; rather, it emphasizes that this 
particular message is the second one to be delivered on that same day. 

When Senit is featured where activities are duplicated, they may do so after 
a long time passes: Gen 41:5, 1 Kgs 9:3 (dreaming); Lev 13:6-7 (outbreak of 

3 Another scriptural example in which Senit brings together disparate segments may be 
1 Chr 29:22; see Curtis and Madsen 1910: 307. 
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skin rash), 13:58 (washing); Josh 5:2 (circumcising); Mai 2:13 (acting offen¬ 
sively); Esth 2:19 (gathering of maidens 4 ). Certain activities may also be re¬ 
newed on the same day: 1 Kgs 19:7 (awakening Elijah); Isa 11:11 (redeeming 
Israel). What is curious is that whenever Scripture uses Senit to replay divine 
messages, only a brief interval separates the two occasions (Gen 22:15; Jer 1:13, 
13:3; probably also Jer 33:1 and Zech 4:12). Unless this observation is purely 
coincidental, it has interesting implications. The storm scene and three-day 
psalmodizing within the fish make it difficult, of course, to believe that God is 
entrusting Jonah with two messages on the selfsame day. We could, therefore, 
surmise that the narrator has knowingly used Senit to belittle the passage of time 
as a dominant factor in this tale, possibly to have us concentrate on the renewal 
of opportunity for Jonah. 

We may note the talmudic exegesis, quoted in this chapter’s opening, 
wherein Senit separates two errands assigned to Jonah, one to Nineveh, the other 
to Jeroboam. This suggests that to Nahman ben Isaac (fourth century C.E.), 
Jonah was sent to Nineveh twice on the same mission. 

3:2. qum lek 3 el-nineweh hdHr haggedold uqra } } elehd 3 et-haqqeri’d 3 aSer } anoki 
dober } eleka. The sentence duplicates 1:2 in vocabulary until it reaches the 
preposition } el-, which here replaces c al. In the Comments to 1:2, I have shown 
that two different idioms are at stake in the two contexts. The first time around, 
Nineveh is simply being served with a death warrant. In this case, however, God 
commissions Jonah with a qerfd; Nineveh, therefore, will receive a specific mes¬ 
sage from Israel’s god. 

The word qeifd is obviously formed from the consonants of the controlling 
verb, qdrd 3 . While it occurs only here in Scripture, it is frequent in rabbinic 
literature (Jastrow 1950: 1419), leading some scholars to assign it to postexilic 
Hebrew vocabulary. Landes (1982: 150*) and Almbladh (1986: 31) have rightly 
questioned this position, and we need not rehearse their arguments here. 5 The 
word is neutral (“something uttered’’), and I have rendered it “message” (rather 
than, say, “warning,” “condemnation,” “admonition”) because how to catego¬ 
rize Jonah’s actual speech of v 4 is itself an issue in Jonah. 

The versions translate interpretively. The Arabic simply ignores all changes 
in the language, duplicating 1:2 up to this point; Wright 1857: 112. The Tar- 
gum minces no words; because it uses “to prophesy” as the controlling verb, it 
simply gives its cognate, nbwV (“prophecy”), in place of qeifd. The LXX speaks 
of kerugma, “proclamation,” probably because it derives from kernsso, a verb 

4 In the last example, it is better to read Sdndt, “when various young women were 
gathered,” allowing 2:19-20 to synchronize with 2:12-15. 

5 The same can be said for miqrd 3 , “reading,” as used in Neh 8:8. In a passage that 
parallels ours, Jer 19:2, the noun is simply haddebarim, “the statement.” 
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the LXX prefers when rendering Hebrew qara 3 . 6 But the LXX (followed by 
some Latin texts) adds, “according to the former proclamation,” kata to 
kerugma to emprosthen, and Budde is one of many scholars who regard this 
reading as more “authentic” (1904: 297). Such a reading, however, would re¬ 
quire wholesale alteration in our consonantal text (* bqr*h hr’Snh 3 sr dbrty 3 lyk) 
when it is obvious that the LXX is simply seeking to give constancy to God’s 
plans for Nineveh; see also Rudolph 1971: 354. The issue whether God is 
sending Jonah on the same or a different errand continues to be debated in 
Judaism; see Zlotowitz 1980: 119. 

3 aSer } dnoki dober 3 elekd. The clause stands in apposition to the noun qen 3 a. 
It contains a participle of the verb dabar, “to speak, tell,” which in the G stem 
appears only in verbal nouns (infinitives and participles). Diverse prepositions 
readily bind with dober to create idioms such as we have here, and dober 3 el- can 
refer to instructions about to be given (Exod 6:29; Dan 10:11) as well as to 
information already communicated (Jer 48:20). 7 We therefore cannot be certain 
whether God’s message had been, is being, or will be delivered. 

3:3. wayydqom yond wayyelek 3 el-nineweh kidbar YHWH wenineweh hdyetd Hr- 
gedold le 3 lohim mahalak Seloiet yamtm. Syntax sharpens the contrast in the two 
ways Jonah responds to God’s requests at 1:3 and 3:3. In the first instance, the 
verb sequence includes an infinitive that accents Jonah's willful escape from 
duty ( wayydqom . . . libroah . . . wayyered, “Jonah sought to escape . . . 
and went down to Jaffa”). Here, however, conversive imperfects are strung 
together to emphasize his obedience, wayydqom . . . wayyelek . . . 4 wayyahel 
(labo 3 ), “Jonah did set out to Nineveh . . . and began to enter it.” 

The words kidbar YHWH could be rendered more literally, “in accordance 
with the Lord’s command.” The phrase is commonly attributed to Deuterono- 
mists and in fact may be purposefully placed here to sharpen recall of that other 
narrative about Jonah in 2 Kgs 14:25: “[Jeroboam II] restored Israel’s frontiers; 
. . . this, according to the word of the Lord ( kidbar YHWH), Israel’s god, who 
spoke through his servant, Jonah the son of Amittay, the prophet who hailed 
from Gath Hepher”; (so also Vanoni 1978: 134). I have purposely used impre¬ 
cise vocabulary (“Lord’s wish”) to translate the phrase here because I want it to 
distinguish between Jonah’s strikingly contrasting attitudes. 

Persisting in locating God’s message in Jonah’s preflight past, the LXX has a 
full verbal clause here, kathos [ katha} 3 elalese[n]K\inos, “as the Lord had spo¬ 
ken.” The Old Latin, but not the Vulgate, follows suit; Trible 1963: 42. 

The second half of v 3, wenineweh hdyetd Hr-gedold le 3 lohim mahalak SeloSet 

6 In the LXX of 1 Chr 30:5 it renders Hebrew qol. Trible (1963: 41 n. 2) cites some 
Greek manuscripts that have rema, a word normally translating Hebrew dabar, "word, 
matter,” and pitgam, “decree.” 

7 The same can be said of the synonymous 3 dmer 3 el~; see GKC 359-60 ($ 116.m-r). 
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ydmim, is a two-part circumstantial clause that is cut into the narrative to pro¬ 
vide relevant background information. The technique is frequent in Scripture 
(Num 13:22; Ruth 4:7; 1 Sam 9:9), and we can best reproduce its intended 
effect by displaying such clauses between brackets, parentheses, or the like. 
Therefore, when some commentaries (Wolff 1977: 143; Stuart 1987: 483) initi¬ 
ate a major section of Jonah with this statement, they actually arrest and disturb 
a sequence of activities, spanning vv 2^4, that exposes an insight into Jonah's 
new relationship with God. The NEB needlessly shifts the whole clause into the 
next verse. 

As one of the quotations opening this section illustrates, two millennia after 
Nineveh's destruction a St. Jean d’Acres Crusader can yet be inspired richly to 
embellish Jonah’s description of the Assyrian city. “Nineveh,” Jonah says, “was 
0 hayetd) a large city.” The narrator uses the verb hayd in the perfect tense; but 
the conjugation is not necessarily attached to past time (so also Stuart 1987: 
484). In fact, if time is an essential component in such incised clauses, Hebrew 
frequently adds lepanim, “previously,” ba c et hahi, “at that time,” or the like. So 
hayetd is not meant to push Nineveh’s greatness into “time immemorial” (Wolff 
1977: 147), nor does it imply that Nineveh was no longer a power when the 
story of Jonah first circulated (Bewer 1912: 53). Rather, it is the size of Nineveh 
that draws the narrator’s attention; and it is not surprising that God singles out 
this very feature when teaching Jonah one of his many lessons (4:11). 

The words Hr- gedold le } lohim include a familiar phrase (at 1:2, 3:2, and soon 
also at 4:11), but here shorn of articles because it functions as object to the verb. 
It is the addition of le’lohim that obscures what the entire clause is after. There 
are three possibilities: (1) le’lohim turns the whole into a superlative phrase: 
“The most enormous city.” Kimhi long ago promoted this interpretation 
(Zlotowitz 1980: 120); it has been occasionally adopted ever since (Faj 1974: 
312 n. 18), and has gathered nearly universal critical accolades since Thomas 
revived it (1953: 210, 216). We may nevertheless note that if this is indeed the 
meaning of the construction in Jonah, it would be unique to Scripture, for such 
superlatives have a noun in construct with } eldhim/ } el. We should, therefore, 
expect to have * c tr \elohim or even * c tr- > elohim gedold if we retain the superflu¬ 
ous gedold in deference to its formulaic usage in Jonah. In any case, the ancient 
translations apparently failed to recognize a superlative construction because, 
except for the Vulgate and the Arabic, they are unanimous in taking Wlohim 
literally; Trible 1963: 42. Moreover, for the Targum and some Greek texts, a 
superlative is out of the question because their translations do not reflect 
} elohim, but the divine name YHWH with which superlatives cannot be con¬ 
structed; Levine 1978: 84; H. A. Sanders and Schmidt 1927: 186. 

(2) If we take le } lohim literally, we can pursue two separate analyses. We can 
translate the full statement either as “a large city to the gods,” or "a large city 
to/for God.” Should we choose the former possibility, then we are stating either 
that Nineveh is important to the many gods of the Assyrian empire or that it 
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contains many shrines. Certainly Assyrians praised Nineveh as the pride and joy 
of Mesopotamian gods and proudly cataloged its many shrines. But why should 
Jonah’s author care to tell us this fact? The story, after all, is not about divine 
confrontations (as is the Carmel encounter between God and Baal). To the 
contrary, Nineveh will hardly bat an eye before following God’s commands. 
Otherwise, we are left with “Nineveh was a large (or great) city to/for God.” 
Rashbam (Rashi’s grandson, twelfth century), citing Gen 10:9, thinks of Nine¬ 
veh as the big city in God’s creation. Possibly influenced by the Targum’s qdm 
YY, Ibn Ezra finds in the clause proof that at one time Nineveh worshiped God. 
Bahya ben Asher (thirteenth century) explains it to mean that Nineveh’s great¬ 
ness is due to God. (On all of these readings, see Zlotowitz 1980: 120.) Luther is 
of the opinion that God loved Nineveh and was bound to save it (cited by Faj 
1974: 312). Some modern scholars suggest that Hr-gedola le } ldhim reveals Nine¬ 
veh as “great (even) for God” (Bewer 1912: 53), or, when “measured by the 
incomparable yardstick of God” (Wolff 1977: 148). Such understandings de¬ 
pend on comparative folklore and do not easily find support in Scripture. 8 Keil 
and Delitzsch (1900: 404) think that God placed Nineveh among great cities. 
Relying on NIV’s translation of Josh 10:2, where c ir-gedold refers to Gibeon, 
Stuart renders “Nineveh was a city important to God.” But this reading misun¬ 
derstands the function of the phrase in Joshua. Archaeological remains notwith¬ 
standing, Josh 10:2 is not assessing Gibeon's status among contemporaneous 
city-states; rather, it is comparing Gibeon’s size to Ai’s, permitting the former to 
raise a larger warrior population than the latter. 

(3) In my translation, I give the phrase literally because 1 can neither pin 
down its meaning nor offer a clear argument why it was coined. Nevertheless, I 
do favor treating c ir-gedold le 3 lohim as a circumlocution whereby “the large city” 
is said to “belong” to God. Such a construction, in which the preposition le- 
introduces the genitive, is fairly common to Hebrew sentences; GKC 419-20 
($ 129.a-d). It may be superfluous for us (and very likely for the ancient 
Hebrews) to be reminded of God’s dominion over the staunchest of Israel’s 
foes. 9 Nevertheless, it is an important notion to keep in mind as the narrative 
unfolds, for it explains why the Ninevites readily follow Jonah’s directives and 
why Nineveh is made the object of God’s grace. We shall see, furthermore, that 
it also plays a major role in multiplying possible explanations for Jonah’s self- 
defense of 4:2. A more immediate advantage to my interpretation, however, is 
that it invests the statement with a spiritual dimension missing from the next 

8 Contra Allen 1976, who cites Isa 40:22, where, however, the proportions are distorted 
by distance and not by God’s measure. 

9 Isaiah 19:24 certainly adopts this notion when stating, “On that very day, Israel, being 
a third partner to Egypt and Assyria, becomes a source of blessing upon Earth because 
the Lord of Hosts has blessed thus the triad, ‘Blessed be my people Egypt, my handiwork 
Assyria, and my heritage Israel.’ ” 
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clause. A final observation: In the Comments to the first chapter (especially at 
1:16), 1 have noted how the narrator progressively sharpens the focus on the 
sailors’ fears, crowning a series of citations with, “The men were seized by a 
powerful fear of the Lord.” There too the narrator resorts to an awkward (albeit 
grammatically defensible) divine-name construction in order to communicate a 
message about God’s power over the sea. We may therefore have here a continu¬ 
ation of Jonah’s old argument (1:9), that God is dominant everywhere on earth 
as well. 

mahalak SeloSet yamim. Scripture ordinarily bases units of length on the 
human anatomy. For larger spans and distances, the criteria and terminology 
become vague and apply only roughly to various lengths: "bowshot” (Gen 
21:16); “some distance” (caique from Akkadian; Gen 35:16, 48:7; 2 Kgs 5:19); 
“Sabbath-day journey” (Acts 1:12); "day’s journey” (one day [Num 11:31]; three 
days [Gen 30:36; Exod 3:18; Num 10:33]; seven days [Gen 31:23]); on this 
subject see Vaux 1961: 196-99. The term mahalak is one of two (the other 
being derek, “road, way”) used in such circumstances; but it can also be used to 
define other proportions; BDB 237. Literally, a “walk, march, hike,” mahalak is 
not a standard linear measure, so that when King Artaxerxes asks of Nehemiah, 
“How long will your journeying be and when do you return?” ( c ad mdtay yihye 
mahaldkekd umdtay tdSub ), his twofold question means only to ascertain when 
Nehemiah expects to be back on his job (Neh 2:6). 

The versions are faithful to our clause’s Hebrew, though the LXX expands 
somewhat: hosei poreias hodou trion hemeron, “of about a journey of three 
days.” There is no merit to Stuart’s translation, “requiring a three-day visit,” 
which depends on Wiseman’s incongruous weaving of Assyrian evidence regard¬ 
ing diplomatic visits to royal cities (1987: 483, 487-88); Jonah is hardly sent to 
Nineveh to negotiate treaties or the like. 

About Nineveh’s size, Bewer (1912: 50-52) gives ample citations from classi¬ 
cal sources, most of which accentuate its inordinate size. R. D. Barnett (1968) 
and L. C. Allen (1976: 221-22) refer to archaeological and cuneiform sources 
showing that at its zenith Nineveh was about three miles on its widest axis, 
almost eight miles in circumference, and occupied about 1,850 acres. 10 Because 
in a three-day march individuals normally cover thirty to forty miles, some 
scholars imagine that the narrator is referring to “greater” Nineveh, that is, the 
city and its outlying territory. Be that as it may, we are not likely to gain much 

10 The last figure comes from Oppenheim 1964: 140. In comparison, Babylon, the largest 
Mesopotamian city, covered 2,500 acres (see Herodotus 1.178, who gives about 8,000 
acres); the Athens of Themistocles was about 550 acres. Jerusalem grew from 10 acres in 
David's time to 40 acres in the eighth century; after the fall of Samaria, it almost 
quadrupled its size, to about 150 acres. (The figures on Jerusalem come from Broshi 
1974: 23-24; slightly different figures [respectively, 15, 37, and 137 ] /2 acres] are given in 
Negev 1986: 197.) On Nineveh’s population, see Notes to 4:11. 
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by testing the validity of Jonah’s “three-day walk/journey” against Nineveh’s 
actual dimensions. “Three-day” merely establishes that a large space separates 
two positions (see especially Gen 30:36 and Exod 3:18). Strikingly similar in 
vocabulary and spirit is the way the Greeks remembered Babylon’s size. Herodo¬ 
tus tells us (1.191) that it took a long time before news reached the town’s 
center that the Persians had captured Babylon’s fortifications. Aristotle appar¬ 
ently embellishes the same tradition by specifying that the city "had been taken 
for three days before some part of the inhabitants became aware of the fact.” 11 
In Jonah, the phrase also prepares us to learn about Nineveh’s immense popula¬ 
tion (4:11). More immediately, however, “three-day walk” sets up an obvious 
contrast with the “one-day walk” of the next. 

I may sum up the comments about Nineveh’s proportions by claiming that 
in two separate, but mutually reinforcing, segments, the narrator first attends to 
the city’s prominence in God’s scheme, then to its physical size. Another pas¬ 
sage, at the end of the book, will corroborate the second point from yet another 
perspective. 

3:4. wayyahel yond ldbo } ha.Hr mahalak yom } ehad wayyiqra* wayyd’mar c od 
3 'arbaHm yom wemneweh nehpaket. Up to this point in the verse, the versions 
have followed the Hebrew. The Syriac, however, substituted Inynw J , “to Nine¬ 
veh,” for ba c ir, “into the town,” perhaps implying that Jonah was yet within a 
day’s march of the city when he delivered God’s message; the intention was 
probably to avoid complicating his exit that is reported in 4:5. In the Masoretic 
Hebrew, an atnah splits the sentence into two portions: the first describes 
Jonah’s activity on reaching Nineveh while the second contains the only proph¬ 
ecy of the book. The Hebrew takes pains to achieve a time frame for this 
message. The word halal occurs only in the //stem, and when it is linked to an 
infinitive of another verb, the combination evokes an ongoing act. 12 If there is a 
completion to that act, Hebrew usually places the verb kald (D stem) in close 
proximity. The point then is not that Jonah is idle a full day before beginning 
his oration on the morrow (Bewer 1912: 52 and many other commentators), but 
that sometime within this first day, he breaks the bad news to the Ninevites. To 
convey this notion, I rely on “hardly” in my translation. In the Comments I 

11 Politics 3.5.1276a. I cite B. Jowett’s translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938 re¬ 
print) but also italicize “three days.” 

12 This verb is to be separated from another, with the same consonants, occurring in the 
G stem. There is also a third homonym that appears in the N and D stems, and at least 
also twice in the H stem (Ezek 39:7; Num 30:3, vocalized in the imperfect with a patah 
under the preformative!). The imperfect forms, which carry the meaning “to begin,” are 
vocalized with a qames under the preformative. BDB 319-21 is confusing here; better 
see Even-Shoshan 1982: 372-73. 
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will consider why the story needs to tell us that Jonah makes his declaration 
within one day’s walk into the city. 

Jonah is finally relaying a message to the Ninevites. The Hebrew juxtaposes 
two verbs, wayyiqra'* wayyo'maT, either one of which would be enough. But the 
first of them reminds us of God’s injunction in 1:2 and 2:2, while the second is 
frequent as a second verb when Hebrew introduces a quote; see below, v 6. 
While in 1:2 and 3:2 the Targum translates the verb qdrd > with forms of htnb’, 
“to prophesy,” here it turns to } kryz, “to announce”; Levine 1978: 84. (It will 
use it again in v 7 to render Hebrew hiz*iq.) 

How does Jonah expect to be understood? Does he speak the local Nineveh 
patois of Assyrian, which Isaiah once called a “stammering jargon of an alien 
tongue” (28:11, see 33:19)? Or, to the contrary, do Ninevites understand He¬ 
brew? The issue is raised in a scriptural passage in which God tells Ezekiel (3:4- 

7 ), 


Mortal, make way toward the House of Israel and relay my words to 
them, for you are sent to the House of Israel—not to a people of obscure 
speech and dense language; not to the many people of obscure speech 
and dense language, whose talk you cannot understand. Had I sent you 
to them, however, they would certainly have understood you! Yet, the 
House of Israel refuses to listen to you, since they refuse to listen to me. 

Foreigners will be able to understand a prophet whatever their tongue. For 
the Hebrew, therefore, the problem is not in grasping the meaning of God’s 
message, but in obeying it. This point is sharpened in the way the prophet uses 
the selfsame verb Sdma\ “to hear,” when setting up the distinction. 

The issue, however, continues to exercise some modern interpreters, a few of 
whom even analyze alleged Akkadian equivalents to Jonah’s speech (Wiseman, 
cited approvingly by Stuart 1987: 489). In truth, the Ezekiel resolution of the 
problem is uncommon to Scripture. Hebrew narrative art hardly ever pauses to 
recognize language distinctions, and it does so only when it is important to the 
plot, for example, when Joseph is said to speak through interpreters so that his 
brothers cannot identify Hebrew as his native tongue; or when Sennacherib's 
chamberlain, who otherwise speaks Hebrew, is urged toward Aramaic, lest the 
Judeans understand what he says (Isa 36:4-11). Otherwise, everyone speaks 
perfectly gorgeous Hebrew: Pharaohs and Philistine kings turn to it when con¬ 
versing with patriarchs; Babylonian and Persian dignitaries do so similarly when 
they address exiled Jews. 13 

Although it nearly duplicates the brevity of Belshazzar’s mene mene tekel 

13 J. Blenkinsopp reminds me of Ezra 4, written in imitation of the style then cunent in 
diplomacy, which mentions letters translated into and from Aramaic (see w 7, 18). In 
the second citation, however, the Aramaic verbal form, mepdraS, may or may not refer to 
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upharsin (Dan 5:25), Jonah's message, ( od ’arbaHm yom wenineweh nehpaket, is 
much more intricately assembled. The pattern is well attested in Scripture, with 
two segments linked by a conjunction. Haggai 2:6 similarly includes a participle 
in the second segment, “In just a short while longer, I shall shake heaven and 
earth, sea and dry land” ( ( od } ahat me ( at hi’wa’ani marts } et-haSSdmayim). Finite 
verbs may also be found in the same position without appreciably affecting a 
future timing for the consequent act. Isaiah is particularly rich in apt exam¬ 
ples. 14 

In the first half of the clause, Jonah threatens dire happenings in “forty 
days,” c od \arbaHm yom. The number Jonah quotes is likely conventional for, 
whether it refers to days or years, a major change generally comes at the end of 
this interval, be it physical, social, or spiritual. 15 One Hebrew manuscript (663) 
gives “thirty” rather than “forty” days; but the biggest discrepancy is in the 
LXX and Old Latin versions, where the Ninevites are to have only a “three-day” 
respite. This difference from what the Hebrew text now has could be due to an 
effort to synchronize Nineveh's change of heart with the completion of Jonah’s 
three-day march through a wide city. That it also quickens the story’s tempo and 
therefore gives Jonah much less time to wait outside the city (see at 4:5) is also a 
potential advantage. Philo has this reading, and church fathers try either to 


translations, as is also the case of the Hebrew meporaS of Neh 8:8. See the discussion in 
his commentary, 1988: 114-15; 287-88. 

14 Isa 21:16: "One more year . . . the glory of Kebar shall vanish” ( be c od Sand . . . 
wekdld kol-kebod qedar)-, this passage is in wonderful contrast to Isa 65:24, a text I quote 
as preface to this section ( wehayd terem yiqra’u wa’ani Yeneh c od hem medabberim wa’ant 
: eSmd “). See also Isa 10:25. 

15 Without citing all instances in which multiples of forty are invoked (fuller listing in 
Enc Jud 12.1258), I mention only the following: (1) years. The trek in the wilderness on 
exiting Egypt (Exod 16:35); spies take forty days to reconnoiter the promised land (Num 
13:25); peace in Israel upon God's election of a judge (Judg 3:11). “Forty years” can 
signify a period within which there is a major change in attitude. It is therefore not 
necessary to emend 2 Sam 15:7. (2) days. Moses at Sinai (Exod 24:18); Elijah’s fast (1 
Kgs 19:8); Jesus’ fast (Matt 4:2) and postcrucifixion theophany (Acts 1:3). (3) days 
symbolizing years (courtesy Freedman). Ezekiel must lie on his side forty days (4:6). 
Many of the same scriptural passages are cited by Jerome and other early exegetes, 
indicating that the symbolism of the number forty was appreciated already in ancient 
times. Islamic legends merely transfer the same number to Jonah’s stay in the fish’s belly; 
Thackston 1978: 324. Some Jewish midrashim imagine that Jonah’s prophecy was ful¬ 
filled, but after forty years; Ginzberg 1946: 351. n 37. This notion may well be ancient 
and may explain Tob 14:14-15 [NEB]: "Tobias [son of Tobit] died greatly respected at 
the age of one hundred and seventeen. He lived long enough to hear of the destruction of 
Nineveh [his native city] by Ahasuerus king of Media and to see his prisoners of war 
brought from there into Media. So he praised God for all that he had done to the people 
of Nineveh and Asshur; and before he died he rejoiced over the fate of Nineveh and 
praised the Lord God who lives for ever and ever. Amen.” 
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blend the different numbers (hence Justin Martyr’s “forty-three days”) or to 
harmonize them (hence Augustine, who matched three-day as well as forty-day 
experiences of Jesus). Josephus avoids all such ambiguities, including the issue of 
God’s mercy to the brutal Ninevites, by turning Jonah’s message into a proph¬ 
ecy on Nineveh’s eventual loss of its Asiatic strongholds. (On these points, see 
Levine 1978: 85; Barthelemy 1963: 209-10; Duval 1973: 72-74; Bickerman 
1976: 58-62.) 

Despite the “forty days,” the language of c od ’arbaSm yom wenineweh 
nehpaket does not precisely time the cataclysm. Is it to happen at the end of 
forty days or within them? 7116 versions therefore try to help. The Targum 
makes the timing clear by adding bswp to ’rb^yn ywmyn, “at the end of forty 
days.” The LXX and the Vulgate, however, use respectively eti and adhuc, "as 
yet, yet, still,” suggesting that the Ninevites are granted a surcease before the 
world collapses on them (so Wolff 1977: 149, following Faj 1974: 313). 

Nineveh is to become nehpaket. We need to dwell on this word because it is 
crucial to the development of the plot. TTie verb hapak is well represented in 
Scripture in the G, N, and HtD stems. In the G, and in noun forms probably 
based on the G ( hapekd, mahpeki), there are several attestations to the destruc¬ 
tion of Sodom and/or Gomorrah (Gen 19:21, 25, 29; Deut 29:22; Amos 4:11; 
Lam 4:6; probably also Jer 20:16; 2 Sam 10:3 and 1 Chr 19:3 speak of Ammon’s 
demise). This circumstance has naturally compelled many to treat Jonah’s 
nehpaket as simply a participle of the N (hence “Forty more days, Nineveh will 
be undone”). Indeed, this notion underlies all of the early translations (LXX, 
katastraphesetai; Vulgate, subvertetur; Targum, mthpk } ). Some exegetes even in¬ 
sist that this must be the only correct understanding of the verbal form; Wolff 
1986: 149. 

Nevertheless, because the N stem applies to cities only in Jonah and because 
a great number of these forms bear a reflexive sense, already in rabbinic times 
Jewish exegetes argued that the passage ought to be rendered, “Forty more days, 
Nineveh is to turn over [meaning: re(-)form].” Philo (Augustine as well) thinks 
that God is not interested in overturning stones, but in turning hearts around; 
Bickerman 1976: 60-61; Faj 1974: 313. Such an interpretation would resolve a 
problem about God changing his mind when Scripture frequently insists on the 
constancy of divine pronouncements (see opening quotes). Moreover, it would 
avoid confronting (as does Origen) the problem of a deity who purposely tests 
(Genesis 22, the Akedah; 1 Kgs 13:11-32, the man of God), provokes (Exod 
7:13, hardening Pharaoh’s heart), misleads (Judg 14:4, Samson choosing a Philis¬ 
tine bride), or deceives (1 Kgs 22:19-23, Ahab warring against Aram; 2 Sam 
17:14, Ahitophel’s good advice ignored). (See Interpretations.) 

TTiere is yet a third position, that nehpaket is deliberately ambiguous. TThis 
too is apparently an ancient notion, for the talmudic tractate Sanhedrin (89b) 
dwells on this point: “Jonah was originally told that Nineveh would be turned, 
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but did not know whether for good or evil.” 16 This line of reasoning was picked 
up by many medieval Jewish commentators, as cited by Zlotowitz 1980: 122. In 
modern times, the suggestion is offered by B. Wolf (1897; unfavorably cited by 
Konig 1911: 745) and has found repetition in recent work (Clements 1975: 24; 
Halpern and Friedman 1980: 87; Stuart 1987: 489). I shall come back to this 
proposal in the Comments to this and the following sections, as well as in the 

INTERPRETATIONS. 


COMMENTS 

When I looked among them for a person who might mend the wall and 
stand in the breach before me in this land’s behalf, to avert its destruc¬ 
tion, I found none. (Ezek 22:30) 

Chapter 18 of Genesis tells us that, though wishing to obliterate Sodom and 
Gomorrah from the face of Earth, God shares his plan with Abraham. Lot 
notwithstanding, Sodom means little to Abraham who, earlier, had disdained 
accepting its king’s gifts (Gen 14:21-24). Nevertheless, instead of piously em¬ 
bracing the decrees from on high, Abraham forces God to distinguish between a 
geographical entity called Sodom and the numerous souls, some less sinful than 
others, who live within it. Abraham eventually fails to change God’s verdict; but 
in pressing heaven to acknowledge the merits of righteousness, Abraham person¬ 
ifies the moral courage to question authority when the lives of fellow human 
beings are at stake. Midrash and Jewish homiletic embellishments consider this 
moment—and not when his blade rises over Isaac—to be the patriarch’s no¬ 
blest. 17 

We shall never really know why Jonah chooses escaping to Tarshish over 
fulfilling God’s request. In the Notes above, I cite a number of opinions on the 
subject, and 1 shall soon attend to Jonah’s less than satisfying explanation (4:2). 
It may well be that Jonah’s escape, in its own way, is equivalent to Abraham’s 
better argued and more eloquent challenge to God's decision: by shirking his 
duty to God, Jonah finds a way to arrest the terrible event. Jonah had no way of 
realizing that by boarding ship, he was merely postponing Nineveh’s calamity. 
Eventually Jonah pays dearly for his response, as rabbinic Judaism ranks him 
among those whom God punishes for suppressing prophecy, disregarding true 

16 Cited from the Soncino Talmud 1935a: 594. 

17 Abraham, of course, is not alone in Hebrew tradition to intercede for a condemned 
folk. But unlike Moses, who repeatedly intercedes in behalf of Israel as it wanders 
through the wilderness, Abraham speaks in defense of even the most odious of folks. In 
Gen 20:17, Abraham prays to restore Abimelech of Gerar’s health. 
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prophecy, transgressing their own prophecy, or prophesying in the name of 
idols; Soncino Talmud 1935a: 590-95. 

Humbled and wiser because of his adventures on the high seas, Jonah is now 
ready to follow God’s dictates. Although the narrative in the third chapter risks 
escaping Jonah’s immediate control, his experiences of chapter 1 are background 
to what ensues in Nineveh. Thus, it is only from 1:2 that we know why Jonah is 
being sent to Nineveh: God has had enough of its wickedness. More impor¬ 
tantly, it is in chapter 1 that God’s awesome power is sampled and confirmed. 
There too, God is shown to be ready to test Gentiles as well as Hebrews, the 
guilty as well as the innocent. Chapter 1, therefore, allows us to penetrate the 
minds of pagans as they listen to Jonah’s pithy sermon on the effectiveness of 
God’s control beyond the confines of Israel and as they behold convincing 
evidence of divine mastery over the elements. All of these testimonies and 
evidence are necessary as background to chapter 3; otherwise, we may be 
stunned by the ease with which Jonah’s message convinces Assyrians to forsake 
their evil way. 

Jonah himself is still not quite able to react normally to God’s directives. In 
chapter 1, he escapes rather than face their demand. Here he does the opposite: 
he assiduously fulfills God’s request. This is my explanation for the text’s refer¬ 
ences to Nineveh’s three-day measure and Jonah’s one-day journey into it. It is 
not that he was too tired to proceed farther into the city (Allen 1976: 222); that 
he was still reluctant to carry God’s message (Hauser 1985: 32); that he wanted 
to be in the heart of the city by the second day (Bewer 1912: 52; Wolff 1977: 
148-49; most medieval Jewish exegetes, Zlotowitz 1980: 121); or that he was 
purposely defying diplomatic protocol (Stuart 1987: 487-88). No; the contrast 
in number means to sharpen our perception of a prophet who is very much in a 
hurry to do what God asks of him, whether earnestly and enthusiastically or just 
to get it over with. That the king of Nineveh forfeits his chance of being first to 
react to the prophetic message may be one practical effect of Jonah’s alacrity; it 
is more germane to note, however, that this eagerness on Jonah’s part prepares 
us well for his sulky despair, which is a feature of the next chapter. As days pass 
without fulfillment of his prophecy, Jonah must certainly feel insignificant; for 
whether he rejects or embraces God’s commands, Jonah can find in them nei¬ 
ther release nor gratification. 

I am certain that to the end of his days, Jonah keeps to the following 
understanding of God’s message: within a specific period of time—whether it be 
three days, forty, or any span in between—Nineveh is to become nehpaket 
Jonah might have remembered the dire punishments God inflicted on Sodom, 
Gomorrah, and their allied city-states; he could also have recalled how an angry 
God almost wiped out the earth’s population when confronted by unacceptable 
behavior; he may even share the insights expressed by Amos and Isaiah (quotes 
opening this section) about God’s obligation to fulfill prophecies. For these and 
similar reasons, therefore, the only meaning of this verbal form that registers in 
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Jonah’s mind is the one partaking of a passive sense: Nineveh will soon disap¬ 
pear from the Assyrian landscape. God, Jonah feels, is entrusting him with a 
declaration of doom, no different in this respect from when God first charged 
him to tell Nineveh that its fate has already been sealed (qerd > c aleyhd). 

Shortly, events will disabuse Jonah of such expectations. Mortified, he will 
openly reflect his dismay at what seems to him an exploitation of prophets, and 
he will dread the resulting humiliation and derision. Better be dead than submit 
to such a future. But, as the next episode unfolds, we shall find that there can 
indeed be another meaning and understanding of nehpaket. 
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IX. Changes of Heart, Change 
of Mind (Jonah 3:5-10) 

♦ 


At one point, I may sentence a people and kingdom for reversal, humilia¬ 
tion, and destruction; but if this people whom 1 have sentenced turns 
away from its iniquity, I may change my mind from the destruction I 
planned against it. At another, 1 may order rebuilding and planting for a 
people and kingdom; but if I deem it is acting contemptibly by ignoring 
my wishes, I may change my mind from bestowing the benefits I 
planned for it. (Jer 18:7-10) 1 2 

I am ready to respond to those who do not ask; I am available to those 
who do not seek me. I tell a nation that does not invoke my name, “Here 
I am; here I am.” I am forever stretching hands toward a disloyal people 
that tread an unworthy path, pursuing their own plans. (Isa 65:1-2) 

In fact, Israel’s Glory does not deceive and does not change course, for 
God is no human being for whom there is change of course. (1 Sam 
15:29)2 

God is not human to mislead, 

Or mortal to feel regret. 

Does he speak but not act? 

Does he promise but not fulfill it? (Num 23:19) 

O brethren! It is not said of the men of Nineveh that “God saw their 
sackcloth and their fasting”, but “And God saw their works that they 

1 These verses have been much discussed in scholarly literature because they do not 
naturally fit the parable of potter and clay that precedes them (1-6). Two recent studies 
in the same volume try to explain the connection between the two sections: P. R. Davies 
1987 and Fretheim 1987. 

2 This statement stands in sharp contrast to 1 Sam 15:11. 
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turned from their evil way” (Jonah iii 10), and in the Prophets it is 
enjoined “Rend your heart and not your garments” (Joel ii 13). 3 4 

R. Isaac [second century c.e.] further said: Four things cancel the doom 
of a man, namely, charity, supplication, change of name, and change of 
conduct. . . . Change of conduct ( Sinnuy hamma c a§eh), as it is written, 
And God saw their works, and it continues, and God repented of the evil 
which he said he would do unto them and he did notA 

They queried Wisdom, “what is the sinner’s punishment?” and it 
told them, “Misfortune pursues sinners [Prov 13:21].” 

They queried Prophecy, “what is the sinner’s punishment?” and it 
told them, “The sinful being alone shall die [Ezek 18:20].” 

They queried the Torah, “what is the sinner’s punishment?” and it 
told them, “He shall be forgiven upon presenting a guilt-offering.” 

They asked God, “what is the sinner’s punishment?” and he told 
them, “He shall be forgiven upon repenting.” 5 


IX. CHANGES OF HEART, CHANGE OF 

MIND (3:5-10) 


3 Relieving in God, the people of Nineveh instituted a fast and wore sack¬ 
cloth, the prominent as well as the lowly. 6 When the news reached the king of 
Nineveh, he rose from his throne and stripped off his royal mantle; he put on 
sackcloth and sat on dirt. 7 Then, he had the following proclaimed: 

In Nineveh; 

On the authority of the king and his counselors: 

People and beasts—herd or flock 
must taste nothing, 
must not graze 
and must not drink water. 

8 They must wrap themselves in sackcloth—people and 

beasts alike—and must appeal to God with fervor. 

Each person must forsake his evil conduct and all 

must tum away from the violence they plan against others. 

9 Who can tell? God himself 3 may consider a change of mind and 
draw away from his anger, so that we may not perish. 

3 Elder’s admonition on fast days, Mishna Ta c anit 2:1; quoted from Urbach 1979: 464. 

4 Babylonian RoS HaSSana, Mo ( ed, 16b; quoted from the Soncino Talmud 1938d. 

5 Jerusalem Makkot 2:6; adapted from Zlotowitz 1980: xx. 
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10 When God himself 3 examined their deeds—for they forsook their evil conduct 
—he renounced plans for the disaster he had threatened against them and did 
not carry it out. 

3 Or: “The g/God”, see NOTES to 1:6 and below, at 3:9. 


DIVINE CLEMENCY: INTRODUCTORY 

REMARKS 

When, at the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim, the priests and prophets 
at the Temple sought Jeremiah’s death for daring to prophesy against Jerusalem, 
a few elders rose to say (Jer 26:18-19), 

Micah the Morashite, who prophesied in the time of King Hezekiah 
of Judah, once told everyone in Judah, 

The Lord of Hosts says, 

Zion will be plowed as a field, 

Jerusalem will become ruins, 

The Temple Mount, brushwood heights. 

Did King Hezekiah of Judah and the whole nation put [Micah] to 
death? Rather, did [Hezekiah] not fear the Lord, and did he not implore 
the Lord so that the Lord renounced the punishment that he planned 
for them? We may be doing ourselves a great harm [in punishing Jer¬ 
emiah]. 

The elders who cite Micah’s words (3:12) are very likely recalling Sennacher¬ 
ib’s threat against Jerusalem. Second Kings 19 tells us that Hezekiah's peniten¬ 
tial acts and extraordinary entreaties within the Holy of Holies effectively led to 
the retreat of the Assyrians. 6 The Chronicler makes even more of Hezekiah’s 
reforms, his many penitential acts, and their calming effect on God (2 Chroni¬ 
cles 29-30). For the present purpose, it is worth noticing how one leader's 
penance wards off a divinely directed threat against a whole nation. Variations 
on this theme are known from elsewhere in Scripture: for example, Moses re¬ 
peatedly deflects God’s anger against the whole of Israel by punishing only the 
guilty parties (Exodus 32; Exod 34:6-7; Num 11:1-3; 14:10-28; 16; 21:4-9, 

6 We do not know, indeed do not need to know, how Micah reacts when his prophecy 
proves false (at least during his own lifetime). In Jonah, however, his response to being so 
used becomes a major feature of the book bearing his name. For textual differences in the 
Micah and Jeremiah quotations, see Fishbane 1985: 458-60. For further remarks on 
prophecies that are not immediately fulfilled, see the Comments to section X. 
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details differ in each episode); Samuel intercedes with God when the Philistines 
march against Israel (1 Samuel 7); and Ezra grieves in order to deflect God’s 
anger (Ezra 10). That the contrition of one leader may only postpone destruc¬ 
tion to a dynasty and the people it rules, is also known from experiences credited 
to Ahab (1 Kings 21), Hezekiah (2 Kgs 20:12-19) and Josiah (2 Kings 22-23). In 
turn, these successful entreaties may be contrasted with the activities of 
Jehoiakim who, in addition to his personal depravity (2 Kgs 24:4), remains deaf 
to Jeremiah’s appeal and thereby forfeits a chance to save Israel from 
Nebuchadnezzar’s clutches. 

A variation on this theme is also exploited in cuneiform lore. When a city is 
destroyed, appeals to a potent god reverse the condemnation, thus allowing it to 
be restored to full glory. 7 Thus, in a reminiscence attributed to Nabonidus’s 
mother, but written entirely to affirm her son’s legitimacy, Adad-guppi tells 
how, upon Sin’s abandonment of Harran, she mortified herself, body and soul: 8 

In order to appease my personal God and Goddess, I did not permit 
apparel made of fine wool, gold and silver jewelry, any new garment, 
perfumes and scented oil to touch my body. I was clad in a torn garment, 
and when I departed, it was in silence. I constantly pronounced benedic¬ 
tions for them, the praise of my personal God and Goddess was in my 
thoughts and I performed the services for them. ( ANET 3 561; slightly 
modified.) 

Sin relents, and by raising her son to the throne of Babylon, proves that his 
affection for Harran and its citizens was only temporarily deflected. 

Biblical narratives also assign contrition and acts of penance to foreign lead¬ 
ers who come to realize God's power, even if their fear is for their own rather 
than their nation’s safety. Thus, in an evident foreshadowing of the Exodus and 
its motifs, a Pharaoh learns not to abuse Abram’s wife when plagues hit his 
household (Genesis 12); Abimelech of Gerar is threatened with death for acting 
in the same way toward Abraham (Genesis 20). When the Philistines are pain¬ 
fully disciplined for capturing God’s ark, "the town’s outcry reaches heaven” (1 
Sam 5:12). The diviners among the Philistines finally advise loading the ark with 

7 An oft-cited example is drawn from Esarhaddon’s inscriptions recalling his father’s 
destruction of Babylon. Originally, Babylon was to remain barren for seventy years (writ¬ 
ten in cuneiform with a vertical sign [= sixty] and a pressed wedge [= ten]), but Marduk 
turned the numbers upside down and restored it after eleven years (when inverted the 
same signs would read ten -f one); Borger 1967: 15, episode 10. On the circumstances, 
see Brinkman 1983. The theme is also known in Scripture; see Jer 25:12, 29:10, and the 
consequence as cited in 2 Chr 36:21; Dan 9:2. 

8 On Mesopotamian fasting, see the remarks by Parpola 1983: 194-95. 
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(admittedly quaint) guilt offerings. In such stories and, in fact, as is likely the 
case for Nineveh, the repentance is hardly ever long-lasting. 

A modified version of the repentance theme has it that a chosen few save a 
whole nation from harm. This is the lesson derived from Abraham’s dialogue 
with God about Sodom: had there been no more than ten righteous individuals 
within the city, it would be spared calamity (Gen 18:22-33). Jehoiakim the 
priest, son of Hilkiah, is commissioned to intercede with God, lest Israel be 
stuck in Babylon (Bar 1:10-13). The same idea is fairly well represented among 
the prophets (Isaiah, Micah, Joel, Jeremiah, Obadiah), who speak of a “rem¬ 
nant” in Israel that eventually secures permanence for a people (see IDB 4.32— 
33, and for terminology, IDBS 735-36). 

A third and final elaboration of the theme has a whole nation participating 
in penitential activities in order to deflect potential disaster (Joel 2:15-17). Ezra 
and the returning exiles pray and fast lest God, who may still be angry against 
his people, impede their voyage (Ezra 8:21-23). While Ezra mortifies himself to 
avert potential disaster against Israel (see above), all of Israel participates in acts 
of atonement (Nehemiah 9). 

In the Comments, I will come back to these three separate models by which 
sinful people escape divine retribution. 


NOTES 

3:5. wayya’aminu } an$e nineweh be^ohim wayyiqre’u-som wayyilbeSu iaqqim 
miggedoldm we'ad-qetanndm. The first to react to Jonah’s call are Nineveh’s 
citizens. The verbal root } dman. from which is coined the name of Jonah's father 
Amittay, is conjugated just this once in Jonah. In the storm scene, the narrator 
did not use this verb at all when speaking of the sailors, choosing instead a 
vocabulary that allows play on the verb ydre\ “to fear” (at 1:5, 9, 10, 16). In the 
H stem, the verb allows various meanings: when construed with the preposition 
le-, he’emtn means “to trust” or “to rely on” someone or something, but “be¬ 
lieve in” or “have faith in” someone or something when it is linked to the 
preposition be -. 9 Scripture often cites this sentiment, sometimes in the wake of 
awe (Exod 14:31); and when it is brought out positively, it foreshadows good 
things to come from heaven (Gen 15:6; 2 Chr 20:20). Alternatively, when 
individuals or nations “do not put their trust” in God, only unhappy conse¬ 
quences follow (Num 14:11; 20:12). Therefore, when the narrator uses this 
particular vocabulary as an opening to the scene in Nineveh, a knowledgeable 
audience can anticipate a radical shift from what is supposed to happen. 

Scripture has many more attestations of individuals who believe “in 

9 “Having faith in a god,’’ ’emund, is an abstraction that is remarkably Hebraic; in the 
cuneiform world, for example, the language of devotion tends to be more concrete. 
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YHWH, ” than "in ’elohim. ” Aside from the present passage, the latter occurs 
just one other time, at Ps 78:22. Bewer (1912: 53-54) is one of many who think 
it is significant that the Ninevites have faith in \elohim rather than in YHWH; 
indeed, ’ elohim is retained throughout this episode. In contrast, Jonah expressly 
refers to YHWH when seeking to convince the sailors of God’s power and 
omnipresence; the narrator also uses YHWH when the context for Jonah’s 
mission is reestablished (3:1-3). Despite the prevalence of ’elohim in chapter 3, 
however, the text wants the Ninevites to be wholeheartedly moved, not by the 
power of a divine being, but by the might of the unique God of Israel. The 
Targum underscores this notion by simply observing that the Ninevites were 
affected bmymr’ dYY, "by the Lord’s word.” 

Commentators frequently ponder why Nineveh responds so readily to 
Jonah’s message. Israel itself had to witness a stunning miracle at the edge of the 
Re(e)d Sea before it believed in God and in Moses (Exod 14:31). The Ninevites' 
transformation is judged by Bewer (1912: 54) as too swift “even if we take into 
account the emotional nature of the orientals.” Ibn Ezra and Kimhi imagined 
that the sailors recounted their miraculous experience before the Ninevites. One 
interpretation, reflected in medieval illustrations for this particular scene, posits 
that Jonah’s flesh was made so ghastly by the fish’s gastric juices that the awed 
Ninevites were ready to believe his message (Ginzberg 1947: 252). Abravanel 
(twelfth century) proposed that the Ninevites are so stunned by a foreigner’s 
gutsy condemnation that they quickly believe him. This is essentially the posi¬ 
tion of Stuart (following Wiseman), albeit generated by a fanciful recreation of 
the Assyrian context (1987: 490). 

While Luther thought that “none but saints inhabited the city” (cited by 
Wolff 1977: 151), Jewish exegetes debated the Ninevites’ sincerity. There were 
those who confirmed it for, among other reasons, it would not do for God to be 
tricked by clever stratagems (Silberman, in press). Nevertheless, a number of 
Jewish commentators either regarded it as "deceptive” (Urbach 1979: 468) or 
fault the depth of the Ninevites’ commitment by suggesting that they obeyed 
the Hebrew God as they would any other deity that they served; Zlotowitz 
1980: 123. Jerome (Antin 1956: 95) found in the Ninevites’ conversion a pun¬ 
gent lesson that has influenced Christian exegesis ever since (with unfortunate 
consequences for Jews): “the foreskin believes; but circumcision remains faith¬ 
less” (credidit praeputium et circumcisio permanet infidelis). D. F. Rauber (1970: 
33) reads the whole scene as exaggerated reaction bordering on buffoonery. 

wayyiqre’u-sdm wayyilbeSu Saqqim. Instituting fasting and wearing tatters are 
the Ninevites’ practical measures. These are just two of a series of penitential 
activities recorded in Scripture, which may also include prayers, sacrifice, weep¬ 
ing, languishing in ashes or dirt, shaving, and tearing parts of a garment. The 
goal is to return (verb: Sub) to God’s favor by obtaining forgiveness. 10 But the 

10 See "Forgiveness” and “Repentance,” in Enc Jud 14.73-74 and 6.1433-35. 
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prophets declare these motions as worthless in themselves if they are not accom¬ 
panied by heartfelt contrition and pledges to discontinue evil activities (see Isa 
58:1-7; Jer 14:11-12; Zech 7:4-7; Joel 2:13 [figuratively]). 

“Fasting” (swm) can be paired with “personal affliction” (Hnnd nepeS); when 
combined, these two hardships realize the goal of complete mortification. 
“Fast” (som) is most commonly a direct object to the verb qdra } , “to institute, 
schedule, proclaim”; Joel uniquely uses the verb qiddaS, “to observe sol¬ 
emnly.” 11 Individuals may fast to ward off God’s anger against themselves 
(Ahab, to avert his own downfall, 1 Kgs 21:27f.), or against a (ultimately false!) 
friend (Ps 35:13). They may do so also to propitiate God before undertaking a 
journey (Ezra 8:21), to obtain his support (Esther, to survive an unannounced 
visit with the king, Est 4:16), or simply to protest an unhappy condition (Neh 
1:14). Unusually frank is David’s breaking his fast when it fails to keep alive his 
ill-begotten child (2 Sam 12:22), and unusually sordid is the occasion on which 
Jezebel tells elders to fast as prelude to falsely convicting Naboth (1 Kgs 21:9). 

We are interested most, however, in circumstances in which communities 
band together in public fasting and other symbolic displays of humiliation. 
Trible collects representative incidents in which potential disasters are averted 
by communal penitence (1963: 221-24). Relevant are the following incidents: 
when the Philistines threaten Israel with destruction (1 Sam 7:3-14); when 
pestilence breaks out upon David’s census taking (2 Sam 24); when Holofernes 
is about to destroy Bethuliah (Jdt 4:9-15). We may add the interesting situation 
in which Israel, twice defeated in its war against Benjamin, approaches God 
with fasting and sacrifice when previously it had only wept (Judg 20:14-37). As 
far as I can tell, Jonah is unique to Scripture in featuring foreigners who fast for 
penance. 

Nationwide participation in penitential acts is by no means limited to He¬ 
brew culture, however, and we know of similar procedures as early as Sumerian 
times. Some scholars have introduced Neo-Assyrian testimony to give plausibil¬ 
ity to (if not confer historicity upon) the events in Nineveh. Most often cited is 
a document uncovered at Tell Halaf, the biblical Gozan (Weidner 1940: 13-14). 
An Assyrian king of the ninth-eighth centuries (we are not sure which one) 
writes to a provincial governor: 

A Royal message. To Mannu-ki-Assur: Over a three-day period, you and 
your district’s citizens should pray and perform a public weeping before 
the god Adad. Purge all your land and fields, and offer many burnt- 
sacrifices. The purification of the nakarkdnu -house should be undertaken 
within one full day, so that you may bring about the reconciliation of 
Adad. 

11 To indicate clearly that the Ninevites fast in order to absolve themselves of guilt, the 
Targum chooses a verb (gzr) that carries a strong negative connotation; Levine 1978: 86. 
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Landes (1982: 156*—58*) speculates that knowledge of such rituals may 
have reached Judah after Sargon resettled captives from defeated Samaria 
around Gozan (2 Kgs 17:6; 18:11; 1 Chr 5:26). Wiseman (1979: 493) offers a 
translation designed to accentuate the text’s connection with Jonah. Stuart 
(1987: 493-94) follows Wiseman in hinting at an Assur-dan dating for this 
letter order (not a decree!); but he also worries about the length of time 
penitents can abstain from water. 

The word iaq refers to a type of cloth, coarsely woven from inferior material, 
usually goat’s hair, and crudely dyed. It can be worn on the body, spread out as 
bedding, or used for both purposes. The word is used in Hebrew exclusively to 
denote humiliation, mourning, or penitence—so much so, that the removal of 
£aq from the body can be equated with happiness: "You have turned my lament 
into dancing; loosened my sackcloth to dress me in joy (Ps 30:12).” It is nor¬ 
mally and correctly rendered in English by “sackcloth” ("hair shirt” may do as 
well), though for us “rags, tatters” would be less antiquarian and would more 
readily approximate what the custom is meant to achieve. 

The two acts of penance, fasting and wearing sackcloth, form a single unit in 
which organic suffering is mirrored by a public exhibition of a humiliated body. 
In Jon 3:5, this integration of internal and external forms of self-denial in¬ 
troduces another merging of opposites, albeit from another category. The phrase 
miggedoldm we c ad-qetanndm is a merismus, referring to the whole population, 
prominent and humble, old and young, tall and short. The expression occurs 
frequently in Scripture, either in the same or in the reverse order (respectively, 
seven and twenty-four times, according to Vanoni 1978: 85 n. 167). Landes 
(1982: 159*-60*) has looked into the suggestion that the pattern obtaining in 
Jonah typifies postexilic stylistics, while the reverse (young/humble/strong . . . 
old/prominent/weak) allegedly exemplifies preexilic formulations. He offers il¬ 
lustrations to spoil this observation, which, in any case, is much too neat and 
categorical. Almbladh 1986: 32-33 cites a number of studies that suggest that 
the more common (and frequently shorter) of the two words is placed first in the 
sequence. To my mind, if there is any principle guiding the sequence of the 
words (and I am not certain that there is), it may be that in Jonah gad6l occurs 
first because the narrator will soon pick it up when alluding to the king and his 
entourage. 

The versions generally find literal equivalents to the individual words in the 
expression. But Duval (1973: 414 n. 104) collects evidence for a lively patristic 
debate on whether “great to small” refers to social classes (Cyril) or to age 
groups (Jerome). 

3:6. wayyigga' haddabar 3 el-melek nineweh wayyaqom mikkis’6 wayya c aber y ad- 
darto me'aldyw wayyekas &aq wayyeSeb ‘al-hd’eper. How does the information in 
this verse relate to the contents of the edict that the king will soon promulgate? 
Ibn Ezra thinks that the proclamation of w 7-9 precedes the people’s peni- 
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tence; Zlotowitz 1980: 125. The English Authorized Version reads 3:6, “For 
word came unto the king of Nineveh . . and implies that v 5 is a general 
overview of what will be specifically detailed later (see Perowne 1905: 77; simi¬ 
larly Landes 1982: 160*). Wolff (1986: 145) regards vv 6-9 as a “flashback 
explanation, which catches up with events that have already taken place.” In 
order to make his point, Wolff uses the pluperfect throughout the Nineveh 
portion in Jonah. 12 Thus he awkwardly opens v 6 with “[For] the saying had 
(meanwhile) reached the king of Nineveh. . . .” But Wolff relies much too 
often on the pluperfect to elucidate the narrative (he does so also at 1:5, 10; 2:1; 
and 4:5). I rather imagine that the reactions of Nineveh’s citizens and of its king 
are simply following a sequential order. Thus, in v 5, the response is individual 
and probably spontaneous, albeit repeated widely among the citizenry. Only 
after tidings reach the palace is there a more formal and official response that is 
extended over animals as well. 

We may be able to bolster this interpretation by reviewing how in Jeremiah 
36 a divine message is said to reach the king. God reveals a warning to Jeremiah, 
who dictates it to his scribe Baruch. Almost a year later, Baruch reads the 
warning in Gemariah’s chamber (within the Temple), during a fast day when a 
large population was sure to gather. When Gemariah’s son hears God’s words, 
he reports them to the nobles within the royal palace. Upon receiving confirma¬ 
tion from Baruch himself, the nobles transmit the divine message to the king. It 
is only then that Jehoiakim asks for and is read the full report as recorded on a 
scroll. (Subsequently, Jehoiakim treats the whole matter contemptuously.) 

There is of course much difference between the effects the narratives in 
Jeremiah and in Jonah want to achieve. In Jeremiah 36, the warning travels a 
circuitous route, probably reflecting the strained relations between God and 
those who ruled Israel. The jagged path may also epitomize a real chasm be¬ 
tween differing social classes and opposing spheres G powers. In Jonah 3, how¬ 
ever, this is not at all at stake; and nothing comes to separate the message from 
those it means to influence. It is also possible that the ease with which the 
warning reaches the summit of Assyrian power is purposely made to contrast 
with the rather complicated stages through which the sailors come to realize 
God's omnipotence. Nevertheless, I am obliged to record here that this fluidity 
in the movement of information in an Assyrian capital goes counter to what we 
know about the wide gulf separating Assyrian rulers from their people. Realism, 
after all, may not always serve the storyteller best. 

wayyigga c haddabar 3 el-melek nineweh. Because dabdr can mean “message” 
as well as “event,” it is a minor issue whether it is the divine command itself or 
the popular reaction to it that reaches the king. Either one is possible, perhaps 
even both. Jeremiah 51:9 offers the idiom controlling this clause ( naga c [some¬ 
thing] 3 el-) in an interesting context: “We would cure Babylon, but she is be- 

12 Similarly, Kleinert, as cited by Bewer 1912: 56. 
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yond cure. Let her be, and let each of us depart to his own homeland: for her 
sentence has reached heaven (ki-ndga c } el-ha$Sdmayim miSpdtdh ); it is lifted to¬ 
ward the clouds.” In this last passage, it is obvious that Jeremiah is exploiting an 
idiom that can also have the meaning “to touch (something).” The “touching,” 
however, is tactile rather than emotional (which would require ndga c be-). 
Therefore, we should reject the translation offered by Stuart (1987: 484), “The 
word touched even the King of Nineveh.” 

The way the king is addressed, “king of Nineveh,” has elicited much interest 
because cuneiform documents never use this phrasing for the reigning Assyrian 
monarch and because Scripture elsewhere cites him as “king of Assyria.” The 
matter of a proper title would be trifling had some scholars not made opposite, 
but equally insupportable, decisions on its basis. Lawrence (1986) reconstructs 
the careers of powerful Assyrian governors of the early ninth century b.c.e. to 
claim that an Assyrian monarch with shrunken authority could have been 
termed “king of Nineveh.” For Bewer (1912: 13), the title was invented only 
after the fall of Nineveh, when the proper way to address the Assyrian monarch 
was forgotten. Bewer does not explain why a narrator made such a glaring error 
when Scripture was available from which to pick an impeccably historical title. 

Most modern commentators, however, consider this singular title to be good 
evidence that Jonah does not treat a historical event. If such a judgment implies 
that Hebrew narrators unwittingly confer historicity on a document of no histor¬ 
ical value, we need to oppose it, for it demands too much historical precision 
from them. Consider the term “Pharaoh” as illustration. In Egypt’s own litera¬ 
ture, the term “pharaoh” is based on an excellent Egyptian etymology, pr c j, 
“Big House,” which, before the first millennium (b.c.e.), is used mostly as a 
circumlocution for the palace; afterward, however, it becomes just an epithet for 
the reigning ruler. Egyptian literature does not use it, however, as a substitute 
for the royal name; nor does it make it serve as equivalent to the Egyptian king’s 
five personal names. Despite this fact, Hebrew literature (even in contexts that 
are certainly “historical”) uses "pharaoh” frequently, citing it mostly by itself, 
but sometimes as an epithet just before the real name of a king (for example. 
Pharaoh Necho). This relative freedom in developing labels for rulers obtains 
even when Hebrew editors certainly must have known better. Thus, the phrase 
“king of Samaria” occurs twice (1 Kgs 21:1; 2 Kgs 1:3), where the more com¬ 
mon formulary is “king of Israel.” This occasional laxity as regards titles is not at 
all limited to Hebrew literature, for Mesopotamian sources can be inaccurate in 
recording a proper label for foreign leaders. For example, the Mari records speak 
of “kings” of the Benyaminites, when referring to tribal leaders who, strictly 
speaking, are not holders of crowns. 

It is also possible that the narrator purposely formulated a bogus designation 
in order to alert a knowledgeable audience to the fictional aspect of the Nineveh 
episode. This device is not unknown to biblical lore. For example, in the other¬ 
wise literarily accomplished book of Judith we meet with a Nebuchadnezzar, 
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king of Assyria (a mistake that anyone familiar with Kings and Chronicles would 
hardly make). It is possible that the references to "Belshazzar, the son (!) of 
Nebuchadnezzar” in Daniel and Baruch (less likely, “king of Assyria” in Ezra 
6:22) belong to this category of attention-gathering devices. Variations on this 
technique include (1) inventing nonexistent locales, for example Judith’s Bethu- 
lia and Jeremiah’s Merathaim (“Double Rebellion,” Jer 50:21); the same may 
obtain in the case of Uz (especially Job’s), applied also as eponym, which seems 
to move about in biblical geography; (2) promoting nonexistent rulers for a 
period otherwise Scripturally well documented, for example, Darius the Mede of 
Dan 6:1 (etc.); and (3) formulating patently moralizing royal names, which no 
proud parents would bestow on a crown prince, for example, the names Genesis 
14 assigns to the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, and their allies; the rhyming name 
Judg 3:8-10 invents for the king of Aram-Naharaim (“Double-Streamed 
Aram”), Cushan-Rishathaim ("Doubly-Wicked Kushite”). These patterns by 
which fictionality is conferred on narratives are by no means restricted to the 
Hebrew imagination, but can be found in the writings of its neighbors. 

The king of Nineveh has no name, which is not at all unusual for a book that 
names only Jonah; later traditions nevertheless try to fix the problem. A midrash 
picks for him the name Osnappar (Assurbanipal?), obviously from Ezra 4:10; 
another tradition identifies him with the Pharaoh of the Exodus who, having 
learned his lesson at first hand, readily believes in God and in his latest prophet. 
(Never mind the chronological difference.) Ibn Ezra equates him with Sennach¬ 
erib, who likewise had firsthand knowledge of God’s power (2 Kgs 19:36-37). 
(See Zlotowitz 1980: 124.) Church fathers argued whether the king was Satan 
(or his avatar, Nebuchadnezzar!), whose conversion foreshadows the final days; 
but Jerome was particularly displeased with this interpretation; see Duval 1973: 
52, 424 n. 104. Islamic lore calls him Thaflab ibn Sharid, a rather sinister name 
(“Fox, son of Wanderer”), perfectly corresponding to a temper that recognizes 
God’s power only after it is demonstrated from above; Thackston 1978: 322-23. 
Modern authorities who are wont to think that Jonah’s visit to Nineveh really 
happened likewise try to pin a name on the king of Nineveh (Vaccari, cited by 
Burrows 1970: 83-84). Wiseman (1979) offers by far the most elaborate case. 
Erudite though it may seem, his evidence eventually proves superfluous because, 
having identified Jonah with the namesake of Jeroboam's time, his choices of 
contemporaneous Assyrian kings are rather limited; and he opts for Assur-dan 
III as the most likely monarch who would listen to the warnings of a Hebrew 
prophet. Relying on Wiseman, Stuart (1987: 490-92) gives authority to the 
choice by heaping on more facts from Assyrian history; but the foundation is 
pretty rickety. Stuart chooses Assur-dan because he had a reign (allegedly) full of 
natural disasters and therefore “would be the sort of king (among others) who 
might well have been predisposed to receive Jonah’s message sincerely as a 
chance for respite from his trouble.” This argument is not very convincing. In 
fact, I would have liked the opposite to be true; a change of heart in, say, an 
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Assurbanipal or an Esarhaddon would certainly be better testimony of God’s 
greatness! Needless to say, nothing in Assyrian documents directly supports the 
preceding conjectures. Assur-dan and his son, Assur-nirari (V), continue to ac¬ 
commodate and serve the Assyrian god their names honor. 

wayyaqom mikkis’o wayya c aber J addarto me'tilayw wayyekas 6aq wayyeSeb c al- 
ha’eper. This is how Esarhaddon of Assyria acts when he hears news that his 
older brothers are plotting against his rise to power: “But I, Esarhaddon, who 
never turns around in a battle, trusting in the great gods, his lords, soon heard of 
these sorry happenings and I cried ‘Woe!’ rent my princely robe and began to 
lament loudly.” 13 Esarhaddon did not arrive at this schedule without first con¬ 
sulting the gods. What Jonah says about events at the king’s court, therefore, 
seems plausible for Israel no less than for Assyria. We are told that, upon hearing 
the news, the king of Nineveh silently prepares himself, bodily and spiritually as 
well, before decreeing national penitence. The program he follows is intricately 
staged, with its first scene presented in four clearly defined stages of one sweep¬ 
ing act. Between rising from his throne and sitting on the ground, the king 
exchanges a precious robe for a pauper’s garb. For all that, we note that the 
king's authority is never diminished by these pious acts. On the contrary, he is 
able to speak for himself as well as for the nobles of the realm. This ability to 
retain control despite acting in full humility contrasts well with the ignominious 
responses predicted for those who hear of Tyre’s fate, “All those ruling in the sea 
will come down from their thrones; they will remove their robes and strip off 
their brocade garments. Clothed in trembling, they will sit on the ground, 
shuddering at every moment, stunned by your fate” (Ezek 26:16). 

It is interesting to note how the Masoretes punctuate the verse. They place 
an atnah, a strong disjunctive accent, under me^dlayw and assign a series of 
zaqeph qatons, a lesser disjunction, to each of the remaining phrases (at 
nineweh, mikkis’d, and 6aq). These disjunctions impede the flow of motion; but 
by making it halting, they also allow the reader to focus on the king’s move¬ 
ments, one by one, as if dependent on snapshots. This particularizing of the 
king’s activities could have encouraged the Targum to expand on the narratives 
of the first two scenes by inserting appropriate qualifiers, “He arose from his 
royal seat ( mkrsy mlkwtyh) and removed his costly garb ( IbwS-yqryh ). . . .” In 
the place of 3 addart6, the Peshitta offers tgh, “crown,” while the LXX gives 
stolen, which for the New Testament is a “festal robe”; but it is a “leather 
cloak” according to most classical texts. The remaining versions translate the 
rest of the verse literally, choosing words deemed equivalent to the Hebrew. 

In Scripture, \adderet (in two cases, } eder) is most commonly a cloak of skin 
(tie'ar), not necessarily precious, often worn by the prophet Elijah. Once, we are 
told of an } adderet Sin c ar tdbd, “a quality Mesopotamian cloak” that Achan stole 

13 In ANET* 289. Different renderings for the first two lines are also plausible. 
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from among proscribed objects (Josh 7:21, 24 14 ). Because there is nothing 
“royal” about this garment, many medieval Jewish commentators on Jonah 
derive the word from the root *’dr, which connotes breadth and magnificence. 
It is only the context, therefore, that invests splendor in this garment. 

The present phrasing, he c ebir \adderet min-, is unique to Scripture. The 
idiom he'ebir [something] min operates in two distinct spheres. The first is 
mundane and alludes to possessions (rings, clothing, persons) that are “re¬ 
moved” from their location. (If such objects are immediately moved to another 
spot [for example, at 2 Sam 3:10], “to transfer” may be a better rendering for 
the idiom.) The other sphere is theological, with evil or sin as object; see BDB 
719(Hiph. 4). It is therefore probable that the penitential context of Jonah 
inspired its narrator to choose an idiom with a twofold application. 

In annotating v 3, I have already noted that the innocuous verb labe/aS, “to 
wear, be clothed,” controls the first appearance of “sackcloth.” At v 8, “sack¬ 
cloth” will be governed by the verb kasd in a reflexive conjugation ( HtD ), “to 
cover oneself,” thus yielding a dynamic image of persons wrapping themselves 
in coarse garments. 15 In this verse, however, kasd is in the pi c el conjugation (D 
stem), which normally requires that a preposition be added to the object that is 
being worn, as in “she wrapped herself with a veil,” wattekas bassaHp (Gen 
38:14); it may also require double accusatives, as in “I wrapped you with silk,” 
wa’akassek meSi” (for example, Ezek 16:10). The present construction, there¬ 
fore, is anomalous, and some have suggested either emending the verbal form 
(see BDB 491 [Pi. 1]), or simply consigning the whole phrase to a later (presum¬ 
ably less elegant) Hebrew style; Ehrlich 1912: 269-70. But wayyekas is particu¬ 
larly appropriate in the verse because it fosters a pun with mikkis } o, “his 
throne,” of a few words past. More importantly, the D stem of the verb ( kissd ) is 
found in many passages featuring a vocabulary of redemption or grace, for 
example, transgression, righteousness, guilt, and iniquity (BDB 491 [Pi. 2]). Be¬ 
cause Jonah elsewhere employs more idiomatic language (at vv 5 and 8), it is 
probable that its narrator has chosen deliberately this unusual verbal form, to 
indulge a taste for a diction with multiple levels of meaning. 

What the king sits upon is usually rendered “ashes.” I avoid it here lest the 
reader imagine that the burning of a sacrifice accompanied the king’s activities. 
This would be a minor concern but for the vows of sacrifice that the sailors and 
Jonah made in each of the preceding chapters. In fact, sacrifice is conspicuously 
absent from the king's edict as an avenue by which to obtain’s God's mercy. 
The word } eper (as also its near homophone c apar) is precise only in referring to 
soil, whatever its ingredients; the same can be said of Greek spodos, which the 
LXX uses in its translation. Scriptural references gravitate toward the meaning 

14 If the nun is removed from the middle word ( Sn V), we would have the commonly cited 
“leather cloak” (£4); but of a finer quality. 

15 This verbal form most commonly requires the preposition be, but see Gen 24:65. 
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“ashes” for 3 eper when sacrifice is the context, just as the citations for c dpar lean 
toward the meaning “soil,” but occasionally also mean “ashes” (BDB 779[2]). 
The two words can also be paired as a unit without the composition of the soil 
becoming a factor. A simpler Hebrew formulation, “to sit on the ground 
( } eres ),” achieves the same sense. 16 

3:7. wayyaz'eq wayyd’mer bentneweh mitta c am hammelek ugdolayw le’mdT 
hd’addm wehabbehemd habbdqdr wehasso’n } al-yit c amu me’umd \al-yirSl umayim 
’al-yiStu. This verse initiates the king’s proclamation, which, in the Hebrew text, 
will be quoted through v 9. Because the first seven words of v 7 contain two 
verbal forms ( wayyo’mer . . . Wmor) that commonly introduce quotations, 
there is no universal agreement on where to begin citing the edict. Moreover, 
the Masoretic punctuation of this segment has disjunctive accents on the first 
and third words, then a major caesura on the seventh word, suggesting at least 
two choices for the proclamation’s starting point. Old Latin squeezes the initial 
verbal forms into one, et praedicatum est, “it was proclaimed,” then ignores the 
noun ta c am that follows. The LXX does not begin the quotation until le’mor and 
then uses passive voices to introduce the edict's stipulations, kai ekeruchthe kai 
enethe . . . para tou basileos . . . legon, "and it was proclaimed and was 
commanded ... by the king . . . saying.” The Vulgate begins at the same 
point, but introduces it rather impersonally, et clamavit et dixit in Nineve . . . 
dicens, “One [the king?] proclaimed and told in Nineveh . . . saying. . . .” A 
few modern scholars offer a similar phrasing before reaching the body of the 
proclamation, for example, Wolff 1986: 144. To do so, however, Wolff distorts 
the text twice, first by ignoring the initial occurrence of the verb } dmar, and then 
by peculiarly treating the preposition min, “Then [the king] had proclaimed in 
Nineveh as an edict of the king and of the great men. . . .” Most modern 
exegetes follow a medieval Jewish exegetical tradition that locates the edict’s 
beginning with mitta c am. This approach is more defensible than the previous 
one; nevertheless I shall propose a third possibility. 

The two verbal forms wayyaz c eq wayyo’mer do not belong to the body of the 
edict. The H stem of za c aq (likewise, sd c aq) is commonly used when troops and 
people are summoned. In one instance, however, it is a prophet who is called to 
attention (Zech 6:8). The way it is used in Jonah, therefore, is unique and 
invites speculation that the narrator may have resorted to this verb because in 
the G stem it is commonly employed when seeking God’s help (see at 1:5). 
Generally speaking, unless there is a need to specify the person(s) addressed 
(usually done by means of le-/°el, 3 et), the quoted statement follows directly 
upon the verb 3 amar. In 1:14, 2:3, and 4:2 we find the conversive imperfect of 

16 For a more elaborate demonstration of the preceding points, see Gruber 1980: 401-79. 
The definite article in the Jonah phrase has nothing to do with collectives (so Trible 
1963: 44); the idiom is construed with or without it. 
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’dmar directly opening into quoted statements. Note how Hezekiah broadcasts 
news regarding the Passover celebrations (2 Chr 30:6), “Couriers went out with 
communications ( J iggerot ) from the king and his officers (miyyad hammelek 
we&drdyw), throughout Israel and Judah (bekol-yiSrd’el wihudd), by order of the 
king (ukmiswat hammelek), to wit ( le’mor ): [proclamation follows].” 

This evidence leads me to suspect that in our verse too, the edict begins 
right after wayyo’mer and not after bemneweh, “in Nineveh,” as it is universally 
given in modern translations, for example, NEB, “Then he had a proclamation 
made in Nineveh”; NJPS, “And he had the word cried through Nineveh.” 17 
The edict, therefore, is registering an address for its place of formulation. As far 
as I can tell, only Trible has offered a similar solution, albeit without discussion 
(1963: 227). 

The proclamation informs us next on whose authority it is being issued: 
mitta c am hammelek ugdolayw. There seems to be some discomfort among two 
of the versions over the way to treat the first word in the statement, for the Old 
Latin and the LXX simply ignore it. Symmachus, however, has dogmatos, which 
Greek commonly gives for Hebrew dat, “law, regulation”; see Trible 1963: 44. 
The Targum also recognizes ta c am’s import but offers gzyrt’, “ordinance, de¬ 
cree,” a noun that cannot be confused with the verb tacam, which comes up 
presently; Levine 1978: 87-88. 

In Hebrew usage, ta c am has a range of meanings, “taste (savor), judgment, 
reason”; BDB 381. Rabbinic Hebrew duplicates this range but includes a tech¬ 
nical meaning for ta c am, referring to the “signs, accents, and punctuations” 
necessary to arrive at a correct reading of Scripture; see Jastrow 1950: 543. In 
biblical Aramaic, the word te c em (in its various vocalizations) adds the following 
senses to this roster: “(official) report” and “(royal or divine) command, order, 
authority”; BDB 1094. 18 To the last definition belongs a number of scriptural 
passages wherein kings order that specific measures be taken. Such orders are 
not necessarily public, but are addressed to officials who will execute the royal 
will. Rabbinic Aramaic and Empire Aramaic reflect a similar, though slightly 
narrower, range of meanings; DISO 102. 

Most Jonah translations give ta c am a meaning unattested elsewhere in Scrip¬ 
ture: a “decree” especially meant for public hearing. For this reason, some 
scholars seek support from Akkadian, where temum allegedly offers the necessary 
meaning. But while Akkadian temum includes a range of meanings similar to 
what obtains in Aramaic, to my knowledge neither temum nor the many idioms 
that include it refers to a publicly advertised “proclamation” or “announce- 

17 Moreover, I think that a Hebrew writer would probably have inserted benineweh 
between wayyaz c eq and wayyo’mer to arrive at such a rendering. 

18 Rabbinic Aramaic adds the notion of “(legal) argument”; Jastrow 1950: 543. 
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ment.” 19 In fact, we know that a proclamation is being broadcast throughout 
Nineveh not because of ta'am , but because of the verbal form wayyaz c eq, which 
I have just annotated. Therefore, the normally attested Hebrew meaning for 
ta c am, “will, judgment,” should suit the context. If a more refined meaning be 
sought, then biblical Aramaic has an excellent equivalent in Ezra 6:14, where 
the building of the temple progresses nicely "by authority of Israel’s god, and by 
authority of Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxexes king of Persia,” min-ta c am \elah yi§- 
rd’el umitte c em koreS wedareyaweS we’artahSaSt 3 melek paras . 20 

The decree is on authority of the king and of his gedolim, “grandees.” The 
term is well displayed in Hebrew when referring to the highest echelon of power 
around the king (BDB 153[6.b]). Even if the nearest phrasing is in the Aramaic 
of Dan 5:2-3, 10 (malkd } werabrebdndhi), it is not necessary to invoke Aramaism 
or Assyrianism to explain it better; see Landes 1982: 167* n. 93. 

The words ha } ddam wehabbehemd habbdqar wehassd’n tell us whom the 
injunction affects. The repetition of hd } dddm wehabbehemd in the next verse 
hints that we are dealing here with a merismus, a unified expression made up of 
two (or more) constituents, commonly opposite words. Such a construction is 
obvious when Scripture offers either an expanded formulation for the same 
notion, me’adam we c ad (hab)behemd (other prepositions are also possible), or 
repeats the same noun before each of the two words (for example, zera c 3 ddam 
zera c behemd, Jer 31:26). Because Hebrews apparently distinguished only be¬ 
tween animates and inanimates (the latter includes plants), the edict could 
potentially apply to all living creatures. The order therefore follows with another 
merismus that restricts animal participation to a specific group. 21 Such move¬ 
ment from general to particular is common to Scripture and follows a principle 
that rabbinic biblical interpretation labeled kelal u-perat. Thus, a literal render¬ 
ing (for example, KJV) of a passage such as Lev 1:2 obscures the main point of 
the rule, which is, “When among you an individual offers a sacrifice to the Lord, 
the animal must come from herd or flock only.” 22 As a generic unit, habbdqar 

19 Landes has recently studied the word ta'am in connection with Jonah, and his paper is 
rich in philological notes on the term; 1982: 156*-57*. See also Schiipphaus, in ThWAT 
3.369-71. I do not address the suggestion that ta c am be derived from Persian framdnd 
(see Almbladh 1986: 34), because it is farfetched and because it seems to me offered 
mostly to confer a “late” date on Jonah. 

20 Note the different vocalizations of t c m in this verse. It is possible that when referring 
to God’s command (also at Ezra 7:23), Hebrew rather than Aramaic vocalization fe'em is 
followed. 

21 Some non-Semitic translations spoil this effect by attaching a conjunction to baqar; 
Trible 1963: 45. 

22 The KJV translates min-habbehemd min-habbaqar umin-hasso 3 n taqribu 3 et-qorbankem 
as “Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, If any man of you bring an 
offering unto the Lord, ye shall bring your offering of the cattle, even of the herd, and of 
the flock” (similarly, the LXX). 
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wehassd’n (with reversed pairing or diverse formulation), thus refers especially to 
animals available for sacrifice and human consumption. If we recall that in Israel 
animals were apparently not kept as pets and that (officially at least) Hebrews 
shunned the raising of pigs, only equids and camels remain as the other domesti¬ 
cated mammals within the town. It may be trivial for the narrator so to limit 
behemd, but it does spare us from imagining Ninevites draping camels in sack¬ 
cloth, let alone lions and elephants. 

That animals are to join human beings in certain penitential acts has piqued 
the curiosity of not a few commentators, who commonly turn to Jdt 4:10-12 for 
another scriptural example (see below) and occasionally cull classical literature 
for similar scenes (Herodotus 9.24; Vergil, Eclogues 5.24-28; more citations in 
Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 408 n.l; Gaster 1969: 655-56). Some find in it satire 
or humor (Wolff 1977: 152-55); others regard it as deadly serious (Bewer 1912: 
54). Of course, the book of Jonah has already prepared us well for such an 
encounter with the animal world when at 2:1 we met a fish with extraordinary 
responsibility. On this occasion, however, the participation of animals in peni¬ 
tential activities is meant neither to test our credulity nor to challenge the 
veracity of the Hebrew narrator; rather, it provides a background for the great 
confrontation between God and his prophet, where animals are conspicuous in a 
parting shot (4:11) that testifies to God’s benevolence, compassion, and forgive¬ 
ness. 

As already seen by Trible (1965: 227), the edict’s language follows a two-part 
program: banned actions are recorded first; required activities are listed next (see 
Comments for a chart). Because the edict considers opposite types of activities, 
the narrator lists the participants twice. We should not follow, therefore, the 
many commentators who urge excision of behemd from v 7, from v 8, or from 
both (for example, Bewer 1912: 56). The remaining portion of v 7 details the 
proscribed program. The verbal forms in } al-yit c amu me’umd W-yirSl umayim } al- 
yiittu arc all negated jussives. The first two are chosen with care to fulfill a double 
service: they clarify what each segment of the population must avoid doing and 
offer an obvious display of wit. The verb ta c am, "to taste, eat,” is well repre¬ 
sented in Scripture; but it is always used in connection with human beings. By 
contrast, when it has no direct object (that is, when intransitive) and when it is 
not used figuratively (regarding idolaters, fools), the verb ra c d, "to feed, graze,” 
always has animals as subjects. The first two verbs in this particular clause of v 7, 
therefore, respectively address human beings and beasts, in the exact order given 
in the preceding phrase. This perception is reinforced by the way these two 
activities—people, dining; beasts, feeding—lack any conjunction to unite them 
into one sequence. We should not, therefore, regard the passage as a hyperba- 
ton, a diction in which words are given in a confused order (Becker 1975: 257— 
65); nor should we regard it as hyperbole, in which the narrator is indulging in 
overblown and satiric illustrations of life among the pious Ninevites (Wolff 
1977: 152). Nevertheless the third clause, umayim } al yiStu, does have a conjunc- 
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tion; but it is a moot argument whether it refers just to the animals or to citizens 
as well. 

The wit that is shown here depends on how many connections an audience 
makes among the verbs within the clause we have just discussed. That with full 
authority (noun: ta c am) the king and his grandees order the Ninevites to partake 
(verb: td c am ) of nothing is a pun immediately recognizable to past audiences (as 
it is also to many contemporary scholars). That the vocabulary is binding 
“sense” and “wisdom, perception” (all secondary meanings for the root fm) to 
the denial of worldly pleasures demanded of everyone could also occur to those 
reflecting on the verse. But it may require a bit more musing to realize that the 
regime imposed on innocent and dumb animals features a verb, t3% “to graze,” 
which reminds the ear of ratf, "to be evil.” The latter verb and the word sharing 
its root are, as we have seen, well represented in Jonah; but it cannot be forgot¬ 
ten that Nineveh’s own salvation begins when its citizens’ wickedness (Td'dtam, 
1:2) finally provokes God into action. 

For the LXX and the Old Latin, the edict ends here, at the close of v 7. 
Instead of treating the verbal forms of the next verse as does our vocalized 
Hebrew text, these versions regard them as conversive imperfects ( *wayyitkas$u, 
etc.). In the Greek and Old Latin renderings, therefore, the next verse (v 8) tells 
how the population reacts to the king’s terse request. At the end of v 8, they add 
“saying” (Greek legontes; Latin et dixerunt, normally le y mdT in Hebrew), thus 
turning the contents of v 9 into expressions of the Ninevites’ hopes. The appro¬ 
priate lines read, 

Proclamation was made, and it was commanded in Nineveh by the king 
and by his great men, saying, “Let not men, or cattle, or oxen, or sheep, 
taste anything, nor feed, nor drink water.” 8 Therefore, men and cattle 
were clothed in sackcloth, and cried earnestly to God; and they turned 
every one from their evil way, and from the iniquity that was in their 
hands, saying , 9 “Who knows if God will repent, and tum from his fierce 
anger, and so we may not perish.” 25 

This ancient reading of Jonah does have its merits, and they will be re¬ 
hearsed in the Comments. In the remaining Notes, I treat almost exclusively 
the Hebrew version. 

23 There is consistency in the way these two accounts are reflected in the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages. The Murabba c at Hebrew scroll does not have le’mor, and 
therefore matches what we have in Hebrew. But we have enough of the Greek from 
Nahal Hever to find it affirming the LXX's interpretation, albeit with a slightly different 
vocabulary. The Arabic version is eclectic here. It gives the edict’s formulation as in the 
Hebrew, but opens v 9 with waqdlu, “and they said,” which it must have taken from the 
Greek. 
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3:8. weyitkassu faqqim hd 3 addm wehabbehemd weyiqre’u 3 el- 3 elohim behozqd 
weydgubu Y? middarko hdrd c d umin-hehamds 3 aSer bekappehem. The edict turns 
to positive acts that must now be undertaken, and a series of jussives are there to 
encourage Nineveh’s whole population to perform the appropriate rituals. That 
animals should be clothed in sackcloth (HtD of kasa, see above) during penance 
or mourning is itself not an absurdist touch. L. C. Allen (1976: 224 n. 23) 
reminds us of our own practice whereby horses and the catafalques they pull are 
dressed in the same color as those bereaved. Whether the language also forces us 
to imagine them praying to God ( weyiqre’u 3 el- 3 elohtm behozqd ), however, is for 
each of us to decide. We may turn to Job 38:41, where hungry ravens appeal to 
God to provide for their chicks. Or we may look into the book of Judith (4:10— 
12), another "historical” narrative, that sharply distinguishes between wearing 
sackcloth and praying: everyone within town—animals included-—put on sack¬ 
cloth; but only Jews prayed: 

[When the men of Israel heard about Holofernes’s march toward Jerusa¬ 
lem,] they, their wives, their children, their cattle, and all their resident 
aliens, hired or slave, wrapped sackcloth around their loins. All the Israel¬ 
ites in Jerusalem, including the women and children, lay prone in front 
of the Temple, and with ashes on their heads, stretched out their hands 
[Greek, Vulgate: sackcloth] before the Lord. {Jerusalem Bible) 

In a previous comment on the use of the idiom qard 3 3 el- (at 1:2), I have 
noted that its verb is in the imperfect (conversive; jussive) on the two occasions 
that the subjects are foreigners: sailors (1:14) and Ninevites (here). 24 What is 
interesting, however, is that the king and his counselors needed to state that 
intense commitment must accompany prayers. While other scriptural contexts 
demand fervor when praying, it is striking that of five references to the idiom 
found in Jonah, 3:8 is unique in adding a qualification: it must be done 
behozqd. 15 The noun, albeit seldom used in Scripture, is clear enough, and the 
versions are true to its intent even if, to do so, some among them resort to 
adverbs (Trible 1963: 45). I think it is placed here for a purpose. Heretofore, the 
Ninevites participate in acts of penitence that are fairly conventional as far as 
human beings are concerned (bizarre though they may be to us when they 
involve animals). The supplications, the wearing of sackcloth, the wallowing in 

24 Practical rather than textual reasons may therefore have guided the Syriac into trans¬ 
lating with bhngt’, “with a groan”: one may assess the intensity of worshipers more 
sensibly by listening to their groans. 

25 Murabba'at reads in v 8 [wjygrV 7 3 lhym, Milik 1961: 191. As an idiom for “to pray,” 
qr 3 7 would be very unusual. It may well be due to scribal laxity, for it occurs only here; in 
any case, the reading of the consonant c ayin is not certain. 
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dust, the fasting and the thirsting all are customary functions. Moreover, the 
individuals who fulfill them can also monitor whether their neighbors are simi¬ 
larly occupied, for communal activity must also be communally enforced. But 
how can the king ever ascertain that the Ninevites are conforming to the re¬ 
maining program? Because behozqd serves as device by which to gauge the 
depth of a worshiper’s conviction, it readies us well for a radical shift in the 
edict's demands. 26 

One verb, Sub, “to return,” controls the twofold activities that come next, 
weydSubu ’iS middarko hard c d umin-hehdmds } aSer bekappehem; for clarity, how¬ 
ever, 1 use two English verbs in the translation. It is not at all unusual for 
Hebrew to particularize a verbal form given in the plural ( yaSubu, “they must 
return”) by inserting a noun in singular ftS, "a man”); we have already seen 
examples of this phenomenon in 1:5 and 7. As vocalized, weydSubu is a jussive, 
thus furthering the edict’s instructions. (See above on the LXX's interpreta¬ 
tion.) I have already alluded to the theological prominence this verb attains in 
matters of redemption and penitence. Basically meaning “to return, turn back” 
in the G stem, the verb Sub may also join with another verb to promote an 
extension or reconsideration of the thought or activity defined by that verb, 
“Isaac dug anew the wells (near Beersheba)," Gen 26:18; “[God] will renew 
compassion for us (and will trample our iniquities),” Mic 7:19; more examples in 
Joiion 1923: 533 (177.b). When construed with the preposition min, however, 
Sub yields the sense of “withdrawing, turning, retreating, recanting” from previ¬ 
ous activities and thoughts. What is most impressive is that all of Jonah’s four 
mentions of Sub —once in the former, but three times in the latter usage—occur 
in three verses within this chapter (3:8-10). 27 As much as anything else in 
Jonah, this sudden burgeoning of a theological idiom, when it is conspicuously 
absent everywhere else, focuses our attention on the major issue raised by 
Nineveh’s dilemma. 

Because derek is regarded as both a masculine and a feminine noun (see 
Ratner 1987), it can have adjectives of both genders. The phrase derek ra c or 
derek ra c d is quite common to Scripture, where it is figurative for "evil practices” 
as well as for "evil intentions” (BDB 203 [6.d]; citing other adjectives as well). 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel contain phrasings that are closest to Jonah’s (Vanoni 1978: 
136-37, gives the relevant references). As illustration, I cite Jer 18:11, a verse 
that follows immediately after the quotation I give in this chapter’s heading: 
“Now therefore, tell whomever is in Judah and inform the citizens of Jerusalem, 
‘The Lord says this: I am now crafting a disaster just for you and devising a plan 

26 On the problem Jewish exegetes had in assessing the meaning of behozqd, see Silver- 
man (in press). 

27 The verb also occurs in the H stem; see the comments on 1:14. The verb Sub and its 
derivatives are heavily studied in biblical literature, see the comments and bibliography of 
Soggin, in THAT 2.884-91. 
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against you. Forsake, each of you, evil conduct (Subu na } *i$ middarko hara c d ) and 
correct your behavior and your actions.’ ” 

(weyaSubu . . .) min-hehdmds } aSer bekappehem. The word hamas refers to 
the physical violence that issues from wicked design and purpose, and the 
Ninevites are being urged away from such deeds. Scripture has many phrasings 
and idioms with hamas, and they tell of human provocations that lead God to 
punish mankind (Gen 6:11-13; Mic 6:12; Zeph 1:9 and others) as well as to 
save the innocent (Ps 18:49; 72:14; and others). Therefore, the term fits nicely 
within theological discourse (see H. J. Stoebe, in THAT 1.583-87). Of more 
interest to us is how hamas is affected by the addition of } a$er bekappehem. We 
note first that the last word is in the dual, yet it has a plural genitive suffix. This 
construction encourages the mind to imagine a whole series of paired hands; 
consequently, it particularizes and individualizes the bearers of violence even as 
it distributes their culpability upon and among the whole community. The 
violence to which the king is alluding is internal to Nineveh’s citizenry and need 
not, therefore, pertain to Nineveh’s predatory activities against its foreign na¬ 
tions; see Bewer 1912: 53. 

Following the Targum, medieval commentators are rather literal in under¬ 
standing the phrase, suggesting that the Ninevites were hoarding goods acquired 
through battery (Silberman, in press; Zlotowitz 1980: 127-28). Somewhat simi¬ 
lar are the opinions of some modern commentators: Wolff offers “deed of vio¬ 
lence which clings to their hands’’ (1977: 144, 153); Stuart gives “frequent 
violence” and explains that the language is “connoting regularity and fre¬ 
quency” (1987: 484). This may well be the intent of the clause in Jonah. Never¬ 
theless, I am minded of occasions on which hamas bekappayim refers not to a 
specific brutal act, but rather to an ethical or moral stance. (Isa 59:6 uses the 
terminology to bridge physical and ethical abuses.) Such is the case when Job 
laments (16:17), “my face turns blotchy from weeping, and deepest shadow 
blackens my eyelids, because I indulge in no-violence ( e al lo } -hamds bekappay), 
because my prayer is guileless.” We have a similar abstraction in I Chr 12:18, 
where David tells delegates from Benjamin and Judah, “If you come here peace¬ 
fully to be my allies, I am ready to make common cause with you; but if it is to 
betray me to my enemies—when I myself indulge in no-violence ( belo } hamas 
bekappay) —the God of our fathers can realize it and can make judgment.” I 
think that this specialized meaning is applicable to Jon 3:8, and I am reminded 
of a Near Eastern notion that spiritual renewal is made more concrete by the 
cessation of violence. In a recently published Mari prophetic text (ARM 
XXVI:206), the god Dagan warns the king that “there will be a ‘consumption’ 
[i.e. plague]. Demand from each town that they return tabooed objects. A man 
who has done a violent act must be ejected from town.” As a somewhat hyper¬ 
bolic example, I cite a Sumerian passage from the cylinder inscription of Gudea 
of Lagash (about 2000 b.c.e.). Gudea has just awakened from a dream that 
communicates to him the god Ningirsu’s wish for a new temple: 
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[Gudea] gave instructions to his city as to one single man, and Lagash 
land became of one accord for him as children of one mother: (digging) 
sticks it took in hand, weeded up the thorns, stacked the cut grass. 
(Harsh) words from all mouths he barred, barred from that house (all) 
offense. Prick and whiplash he undid from goad and whip, and wool of 
mother sheep he put into (the overseer’s) hands. No mother with her 
child had words, no child spoke to its mother saucily. The master of the 
slave who had obtained rent for the heddle, frowned not at him, and the 
mistress of the slave girl naughtily acting to rival her with the master, 
slapped not her face with anything. Before the ruler building the 
Eninnu[-temple], Gudea, no man let ominously words fall. (Jacobsen 
1987: 403-4) 

With the preceding remarks in mind, I can suggest that in the last clause of 
v 8 the verb Sub controls two separate but mutually reinforcing spheres of 
activities. The first is long-range, urging each and every Ninevite to a spiritual 
reassessment; the second is short-range, enjoined on all, and requires the com¬ 
munity to manifest peaceful coexistence as sign of ethical regeneration. 

3:9. mi-yodea c yaSub weniham ha’eldhim weSab mehardn } appo weld 1 nobed. 
The interrogative pronoun mi, “who,” readily binds with verbal forms to create 
a variety of rhetorical expressions (BDB 566-67 [f]). When it is followed by an 
imperfect it can be used to express a desire, and hence comes to fulfill the same 
function as the adverb 3 ulay, “perhaps,” which I annotate at 1:6. In 3:9, mi is 
followed by a participle; such expressions are purely exclamative, as in “who is 
listening?” (Ps 59:8) and the present “who can tell?” (see GKC 476-77 
[S 151 .a—d]). But such interjections, when placed at the heads of sentences (but 
not when at their end) can introduce the same type of wishful utterances as 
those with 3 ulay. Crenshaw’s article has recently offered a contextual treatment 
of mi-yodea* ( 1986), from which I extract two citations for comparison with the 
constructions obtaining in 1:6 and 3:9. 28 

Jon 1:6 Jon 3:9 2 Sam 12:22 Joel 2:14 

3 ulay mi-yodea c mi-yddea c mi-yodea ( 

yit c aSSet ha'elohim yaSub weniham yehannani yaSub weniham 

lanu ha’elohtm YHWH 

weSab mehardn 
3 appd 

weld 1 nobbed weld 1 nobed wehay hayyaled wehiS*ir \aharayw 

berakd 

20 See 2 Sam 12:22, "Who can tell? The Lord may have pity on me, and the child may 
yet live”; and Joel 2:14, “Who can tell? [God] may reconsider and relent, leaving a 
blessing in the wake.” 
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The adverb or the exclamation introduces sentences that then divide into 
two segments, the first of which sets a condition that has to be met if the wish 
expressed in the second segment is to occur. All of the above conditions have 
sentences with imperfects (in 2 Sam, I read the ketib), while the wishes they 
express are either phrased as cohortatives (Jon 1:16, 3:9) or as perfects with waw- 
conversives. Jonah 3:9 is unusual in that it sets up a double condition, one 
opening into the other, with the imperfect form yaSub acting as auxiliary for two 
perfects with waw-conversives ( weniham . . . weSab). Because of its centered 
position, hd’elohim, “the God,” serves as subject for both verbal forms just cited. 
I have gone to some lengths to explain the grammar of such constructions 
because it allows us to steer away from the Masoretic punctuation of this verse, 
which placed a disjunctive accent on the third word, yaSub (perhaps encouraged 
to do so by the Masoretic punctuation of weyaSubu in the previous verse). This 
punctuation forces a translation, “He who knows will turn back, then the God 
will have pity. . . .” Thus, for the Masoretes, the condition is set in the first 
three Hebrew words, while the rest of v 9 is now given over to a series of hoped- 
for goals. This reading is probably based on (late?) Hellenistic exegesis, for the 
Targum arrives at a similar notion: “He who knows that he has guilt in his hands 
must turn from them” (Levine 1978: 88-89). Nevertheless, it is not supported 
elsewhere by the Masoretes themselves, for they divide the first four words when 
duplicated in Joel 2:14 differently and correctly (see above). Moreover, the LXX 
also has “who can tell?” ( tis oiden) for the context of Jon 3:9, albeit it assigns 
the question to the Ninevite citizenry rather than to the king. 

Although I do not follow the Masoretes’ punctuation and apportionment of 
statements within 3:9, it is nevertheless important to keep them in mind be¬ 
cause they will help us reconstruct a major exegesis of the events transpiring in 
Nineveh (see the Comments). Medieval Jewish exegetes generally adopted the 
received text and interpreted accordingly; but Ibn Ezra and Kimhi do recognize 
the possibility I have adopted (Zlotowitz 1980: 128-29). 

With regard to weniham hd’eldhim, in my translation I capitalize the second 
word as "God,” while in the quasi-parallel statement attributed to the helms¬ 
man (1:6), I treat it as a common noun. (See there too why I give “god himself” 
for hd’eldhim.) It is possible to differ on this distinction; but I reason that on 
board ship the helmsman was not yet informed about Jonah’s God. The edict’s 
context, however, is quite different. It will not do for the king to make vague 
appeals to some powerful deity. In fact, because of what we read immediately 
afterward (v 10), the king could have only the Hebrew God in his mind ( contra 
Stuart 1987: 484). I may note here that the Targum avoids an ambiguous 
mention of the deity involved, and therefore gives YHWH where Hebrew has 
’elohtm. 

Depending on the conjugation, the root nhm realizes different meanings. In 
the D stem, niham means “to comfort,” and the like, while in the N stem, 
niham (same spelling for the third-person singular perfect), the verb is about 
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“repenting,” “regretting,” but also simply about “changing one’s mind” 
(Stoebe, in THAT 2.59-63; Barr 1961: 116-18). When applied to God, niham 
can refer to divine activities that have already occurred (for example, at Gen 
6:6-7; 1 Sam 15:11; 2 Sam 24:16; Jer 42:10); hence it is better expressed as 
“regret.” The verb can also refer to divine actions that are contemplated but are 
never fulfilled; hence it is better reproduced as “changing one’s mind; relenting” 
(Andersen and Freedman 1989: 639-79). All three occurrences of niham in 
Jonah (3:9, 10; 4:2) belong to the latter meaning. We may note here that the 
Nahal Hever Greek fragments and the LXX differ on how to treat this same 
section. Greek normally uses a verbal form from parakaleo to render both the D 
and N stems of *naham. Nahal Hever Greek approximates the Hebrew well by 
having two verbal forms Barthelemy reconstructs as epistrepsei kai 
paraklethesetai (1963: 171). The LXX collapses the two verbal forms into one, 
metanoesei ', from a verb that elsewhere almost always translates the N stem 
*ndham; it thus drops yaSub, probably because it would compromise its interpre¬ 
tation of events; see Comments . 29 In offering “there will be compassion on us 
from God’s part,” the Targum (and the Syriac) parsed *ndham as a D stem (“to 
have pity”) and therefore resorted to the Aramaic ethpael of rehem in order to 
parallel the Hebrew meaning (wytrhm fa’ mn qdm YHWH). 

The second segment of the twofold condition is concerned that God draw 
back from anger. The expression har6n *ap, “heating up of the nose/nostrils/ 
face” (occasionally, simply } ap) is a metaphor for “anger,” and this expression 
(unlike hori’ap) is always about God’s anger. This does not mean (as is occasion¬ 
ally stated) that the Hebrews thought the nose a seat for the emotions; rather, 
they did make an obvious connection between anger and turning red, and be¬ 
tween turning red and a raised temperature; see the excellent pages of Gruber 
1980: 491-502. Syriac expands, wmhpk mnn hmt* drwgzh, “He turns away the 
heat of his anger," while the Targum strives for the same notion with wytwb 
mtqwp rwgzyh, “and turn away from the vehemence of his anger.” 30 The LXX 
(i eks orges thumou autou) and Nahal Hever Greek (reversing the order of sub¬ 
stantives), as well as Latin versions, avoid anthropomorphisms and compensate 
by joining two words for anger into one concept. This is unnecessarily followed 
in some translations that give, for example, “burning anger.” 

The wish itself can differ in construction. Both Jonah passages have prohibi- 
tives, welo } nobbed (see discussion at 1:6); the remaining examples have perfects 
with waw-conversives. 


29 To translate Hebrew Sub, the LXX has apostrepho throughout, while Nahal Hever uses 
epistrepho. The break at the end of v 8 may have contained legontes. For the vocabulary 
used in Greek to render the Hebrew repentance terminology, see G. F. Snyder in IDB- 
Sup 738-39. 

30 On the theology of the Syriac and Targum passages, see Gelston 1987: 152-53. 
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3:10. wayyar 3 hd’eldhim 3 et-ma c aSehem ki-Sabu middarkam hdra t d wayyinnahem 
ha 3 el6htm { al-hdra c d \aSer-dibber la c aS6t-lahem welo 3 c aSd. The verse replays previ¬ 
ous vocabulary and constructions in order to reinforce the connection between 
cause (the Ninevites’ plan of actions) and effect (God’s change of mind). In 
sequence and language, the account of God's change in mind parallels what 
obtains in Exod 32:12-14. Moses uses imperatives as he urges God not to 
retaliate against Israel's worship of the Golden Calf, Sub meharon \appeka 
wehinnahem ( al-hdra c d le'ammekd, “Turn away from your anger and renounce 
plans for a disaster against your people.” (Freedman reminds me that the same 
direct request is in Ps 90:13, itself attributed to Moses.) We are then told (v 14) 
that “The Lord renounced plans for the disaster he had threatened against his 
folk,” wayyinnahem YHWH ( al-hdrd c d 3 aSer dibber la'aSot le c ammd. Similar senti¬ 
ments (though by no means the same responses) are common to Jeremiah, 
where haSab occasionally replaces the ( D stem) verb dibber; see Vanoni 1978: 
138, 144-45. Targum once more avoids attributing human senses directly to 
God and therefore has “Their deeds became manifest to the Lord,” wgln qdm 
YY Svbdyhwn. 

Verse 10 contains a complex chain of five clauses: 

1. wayyar 3 ha 3 elohim 3 et-ma ( aSehem 

2. ki-Sabu middarkam hara c d 

3. wayyinnahem ha 3 elohim ( al-hdrd c d 

4. 3 aSer-dibber la'aSot-lahem 

5. weld 3 { aSd 

The syntax of the first two clauses is of interest. The LXX and Nahal Hever 
Greek fragments render 1 + 2 as “And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil ways”; it therefore handles 2 as an object clause, and this reading 
is followed by most modern translators. There is elegance to this approach in 
that the syntax of 1 + 2 now parallels that of 3 + 4, where “[that] he had 
threatened against them” is also an object clause. 31 It seems to me, however, 
that “they turned from their evil ways” may well be a causal clause, functioning 
in much the same way as ki higgid lahem of 1:10. When treated as such, ki-Sabu 
middarkam hara ( d can then serve as the only testimony (in the Hebrew version) 
that Nineveh did indeed respond to its king's appeal. Laconic though it may be, 
this statement reassures us that God's mercy is not showered prematurely on 
undeserving folk. 

In this verse derivatives of the root * c aSd are repeated three times. God 

51 Wishing to integrate v 10 better within the Greek scenario for events in Nineveh, 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus repeat a word found in v 8 ( ekastos ), “and they 
turned everyone from their evil ways”; Trible 1963: 47. 
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watches the Ninevites’ deeds (ma'afehem), reconsiders what is planned for them 
{laWot-lahem), and immediately withholds punishment ( weld 3 c a6d). Whether 
intentional or not, this dense repetition anchors an important reflection: deeds 
—and not just good intentions—are necessary for forgiveness. We also notice 
that the verse’s last clause, weld’ c d6d, matches the crispness of the Ninevites' 
own wish as expressed at the end of v 9, weld 3 no’bed. The narrator could have 
found no more effective way to comment on the relationship among divine 
anger, human repentance, and divine forgiveness: God judges Nineveh to be at 
fault before summoning Jonah as a messenger; Nineveh remains in peril 
throughout the prophet’s experiences, on board ship and in the fish’s belly; yet 
once the Ninevites unquestioningly repent of their faults, God’s forgiveness is 
there to be had by all. 


COMMENTS 

But God, being merciful, absolves sin. Reluctant to destroy, God con¬ 
stantly restrains his anger, never releasing it fullforce; for God keeps in 
mind that [mortals] are but flesh, a breath that vanishes once it leaves 
(the body). (Ps 78:38-39) 

What convinces the Ninevites of the truth behind Jonah’s words is beyond 
philology to recover; but convinced they obviously were, for they react sharply 
and quickly to his message. Of the measures taken in the Assyrian capital, we 
have two separate accounts from antiquity; one is preserved in the received 
Hebrew text, the other in the various Greek renderings. In the former the verbal 
forms in v 8 are jussives, while in the latter they are indicative aorists. We 
presume that these two accounts diverge because the Hebrew underlying the 
Greek translation was understood and interpreted differently by the Greek 
translator. In the Notes, I give relevant philological and grammatical descrip¬ 
tions of the differences between these two accounts; here, I look at them com¬ 
paratively. 
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ANALYSIS OF 3:5-10 
[Both Versions] 

A. Reaction in Nineveh. Citizens from all walks of life: 

1. Believe in God 

2. Fast 

3. Wear sackcloth 

B. The King’s action. 

1. Moves from throne to sit on dirt 

2. Removes his robes to wear sackcloth 


[Hebrew Version] 

3. King promulgates edict: 

C. The Edict. Introduction: 

1. Place: In Nineveh 

2. From: King and Grandees 

3. To: People and animals (domes¬ 
ticated). 

D. The Edict. Provisions: 

1. Negative orders: 

a. People: eat nothing 

b. Animals: no pasture or wa¬ 
ter. 

2. Positive orders: 

a. People and animals: 

i. Wear sackcloth 

b. People: 

i. Pray fervently 

ii. Cease violence. 

3. Expectation: 

a. [MT punctuation: recogni¬ 
tion] 

b. God will reconsider 

c. We will be spared. 

E. Nineveh reacts to edict: 

[retrojection; see below] 


F. God’s response: 

1. Recognizes their deeds [retrojec¬ 
tion] 

2 Reconsiders decision 
3. Revokes decision. 


[Greek Version] 

C. Edict promulgated, in Nineveh, to 
people, beasts,-cattle, and sheep. 


D. The Edict. Provisions: 

1. Negative orders: 

a. People: eat nothing 

b. Animals: no pasture or wa¬ 
ter. 


E. Nineveh reacts to edict: 

1. People and animals: 
a. Wore sackcloth 

2. People: 

a. Prayed fervently 

b. Ceased violence 

3. Expectations: 

a. God will reconsider 

b. We will be spared. 

F. God’s response: 

1. Recognizes their deeds [amplifi¬ 
cation) 

2. Reconsiders decision 

3. Revokes plans. 
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A most striking difference between the two accounts is the amount of atten¬ 
tion they each give to two components of the narrative. The Greek version 
assigns the edict only a few words of v 7, “Let not men, or cattle, or oxen, or 
sheep, taste (anything), nor feed, nor drink water.” This terse injunction, there¬ 
fore, hardly requires more of Nineveh’s inhabitants than what they were already 
doing before their king and grandees produced their ukase; in fact, it just adds 
animals to the list of those who are already fasting. We are therefore left with a 
program whereby the king, coming to repentance later than his people, can 
think of very little to sharpen repentance and contrition within his own land. In 
this respect, the king’s role compares nicely with the part assigned to the helms¬ 
man in the first chapter of Jonah (1:6). Both of them are there to make pro¬ 
nouncements, authoritative yet not very consequential for the development of 
the narrative. (But see the Interpretations section, on allegory in Jonah.) 

The Greek account, however, expands the role of Nineveh’s citizenry. As in 
the Hebrew report, they are the first to react to Jonah’s message. They wait for 
their leaders’ response to the challenge; yet, when the proclamation is published, 
they can find in it no urging that requires them appreciably to modify their 
current practices. The citizens therefore improvise: after throwing sackcloth on 
their animals, they begin to pray. More, each of them begins to alter daily 
behavior and to rethink the merits of violence. It is this deeply felt, yet totally ad 
hoc, individual reaction to Jonah’s message that persuades God to rescind a 
planned punishment. 

In the Hebrew text, it is the edict that holds the most attention, with the 
narrator allotting to it two full verses (8 and 9) and most of a third (v 7). Because 
of the large space allocated to it, the edict dominates this section’s narrative, 
leaving any report on the way Ninevites react to an afterthought (v 10b). 

Actually, the Hebrew text allows for two distinct positions on how God’s 
change of mind is secured. The difference hinges on whether we sustain the 
disjunctive accent on the third word in v 9 (as it is given in the Masoretic text) 
or chose to move it back one word (perhaps even to disregard it completely). If 
we stay with the Masoretic punctuation (reflected already by the Targum), the 
king would actually be making a veiled statement, “He who knows, will turn 
back” {mi-yddea c yaSub), rather than posing the rhetorical “Who can tell?” that 
I give in the translation. The Masoretes, therefore, may be proposing an esoteric 
interpretation of how Nineveh eventually survives, for its fate rests on a portion 
of the population that, realizing its perversion of moral behavior, reforms its 
ways. The few bring salvation to the many. 

In the Notes, however, I have defended shifting this accent from the third 
to the second word of v 9 and I thereby obtain a second Hebrew explanation for 
God’s mercy: the piety of the Ninevites is measured by the king’s sincere desire 
to move his people toward a more virtuous mode of behavior. The king remains 
center-stage throughout as he broadcasts various guidelines for behavior. Of the 
Ninevites’ reaction to this enforced piety, we have only a laconic statement. 
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inserted almost as an afterthought in v 10. The merit for Nineveh’s survival is 
accorded, therefore, to the community’s leadership, for in time of stress it 
quickly takes charge, rallying the population to public piety. 

We cannot tell how far into the past to push any of these three readings. We 
may favor one reading over another; yet we cannot label one interpretation more 
correct or better founded than another for, as elsewhere in Jonah, we simply 
have different perceptions of the way God’s word is obeyed by penitents. In the 
Introductory Remarks to this section, I collect scriptural testimony that 
shows that averting divine punishment may be due to the merit of the commu¬ 
nity when it fervently reacts to its own moral defects, to the virtue of the few 
who are not corrupted by their contemporaries, or to the penitence of Israel’s 
king or leaders. These three avenues to salvation may therefore have informed, 
respectively, the Greek, the Masoretic, and my own reading of the miraculous 
survival of Nineveh. 

We have yet to deal with a major issue left open by the Comments of 
section VIII. From these pages, we have come to understand the reason behind 
Jonah’s displeasure with God’s response. Jonah may not have been surprised by 
the feverish activity in Nineveh; he may have even been moved by the energy 
and fervor that accompanied the Ninevites’ anguished moves; for which of 
Israel’s prophets is not beyond empathy with fellow human beings in despair? 
But what eventually pains Jonah most may not be the Ninevites’ success, but 
God’s behavior to him. Had God not pursued him to the gates of Sheol just so 
he could saddle him with an apparently frivolous errand? 

In the Comments to Jon 3:1^4, I focus on the way that Jonah understands 
the divine message he carries into Nineveh, ( 6d ’arbdHm yom wenmeweh 
nehpaket, “Forty more days, and Nineveh overturns.” Jonah believes it to be 
neither an ultimatum nor a warning, but a declaration of doom. It is essential to 
the narrative that the Ninevites share the same understanding of the phrase, for 
their quick and desperate reaction must be motivated by belief, fear, despair, 
resignation, but also hope. When their piety and sincere pleas lengthen their 
city’s life—not for long, at any rate, for Nineveh eventually falls to foreign 
weapons—the Ninevites may well have come to realize the power of mercy. 

Even so, the Ninevites cannot have realized what the philological dissection 
of the phrase wenmeweh nehpaket has revealed (see annotations to 3:4): that 
Jonah’s message allows it to bear an entirely different meaning. “Forty more 
days, Nineveh will turn over (that is, re[-]form)” can therefore also be predictive: 
of Nineveh’s conversion to a better conduct, but also of the surcease God grants 
it. The narrator is ascribing this understanding of the verbal form neither to 
Jonah nor to the Ninevites, but to an omniscient God. In doing so, the narrator 
gives good reason why the survival of Nineveh should not be attributed to a 
capricious or erratic deity. God knew all along that Nineveh was destined, in the 
end, to earn divine forgiveness ... at least for the time being (but see at 4:2). 

In recognizing the amphibolic nature of nehpaket, we do more than perceive 
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Jonah’s limitations or justify God’s behavior; we unlock a major element of the 
plot. Jonah’s failure to understand his own God’s subtlety will lead to the great 
confrontation featured in the fourth chapter. Moreover, when we realize that 
the message carried into Nineveh bore a twofold meaning, we become better 
equipped for the marked shift in the tone the narrator adopts for the last 
chapter. Heretofore, we had only seen an angry God—against the Ninevites, 
against Jonah—relentlessly pursuing one goal, namely, that Nineveh must hear 
about its crimes. We had a rebellious prophet who learned, first through a 
humiliating then through an ennobling experience, that God’s wishes cannot be 
circumvented. By the end of the third chapter (in fact, as soon as v 5 tells us 
that the Ninevites “believed in God”), God becomes more playful with Jonah, 
more tolerant of his caustic responses, more willing to indulge his stubbornness. 
As we shall also see, the narrative itself becomes more whimsical; more indul¬ 
gent, I may say, in that it veers from attacking issues frontally. As we observe 
this shift in character, mood, and temper, we begin to wonder whether God’s 
great deeds at sea, below waters, and within Nineveh are but mere exhibits for a 
prophet’s education. All these modifications will be necessary because, to the 
last, the narrator needs to keep Jonah oblivious of the little games that Hebrew 
words can play. 32 

In the pages of the Interpretations, I shall speculate on when and why 
narratives are made to carry such ambiguous and equivocal meanings. 


32 Scripture plays on words on many other occasions, and sometimes with even more 
pivotal consequences; see IDBSup 970 (3: Extended Wordplay). 
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(Jonah 4 : 1 - 6 ) 

♦ 


I have sat lonely because of Your hand upon me. For You have filled me 
with gloom. (Jer 15:17; NJPS) 

If you wonder, “How can we recognize a message the Lord has not 
said?": Whatever the prophet says in the Lord’s name, which does not 
come to be, this is something the Lord has not said. The prophet has 
said it presumptuously; don’t be afraid of it. (Deut 18:21-22) 

Jonah argued with himself, saying, I know that the nations are nigh to 
repentance, now they will repent and the Holy One, blessed be He, will 
direct His anger against Israel. And is it not enough for me that Israel 
should call me a lying prophet; but shall also the nations of the world (do 
likewise)? 1 

[Jonah] connected his own ministry with the glory of God, and rightly, 
because it depended on His authority. Jonah, when he entered Nineveh, 
did not utter his cry as a private individual, but professed himself to be 
sent by God. Now if the proclamation of Jonah is found to be false, the 
disgrace will fall upon the author of the call himself, namely on God. 
There is no doubt, that Jonah took it ill that the name of God was 
exposed to the revilings of the heathen, as though He terrified without 
cause. 2 

1 Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer X; Friedlander, 1981: 65-66. This aggadic work appears to date 
to the eighth century c.e. 

2 John Calvin, as cited disapprovingly by Perowne 1905: 84. Perowne’s own opinion, 
unfortunately shared by many interpreters, is that "Jonah was displeased that the mercy 
of God should extend to heathen, and especially to heathen who were the enemies and 
future oppressors of his own people, and that he himself should be the messenger of that 
mercy. This view falls in entirely with the exclusive spirit which marks the Old Testa- 
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X. MOVE/COUNTERMOVE (4:1-6) 

4 'This outcome was so terribly upsetting to Jonah that he was dejected. 
2 Praying to the Lord, he said. 

Please, Lord, this certainly was my opinion, while yet in my own home¬ 
land; accordingly, I planned to flee toward Tarshish because I realized 
then that you are a gracious and compassionate God, very patient and 
abundantly benevolent, who would also relent from bringing disaster. 
3 Now then, Lord, take away life from me, because for me death is better 
than life. 

4 The Lord said, “Are you utterly dejected?” 

5 Jonah then left the city, but remained just east of it. He made himself a 
shelter there and, sitting beneath it in the shade, he waited to see what would 
happen to the city. 6 In order to deliver him from his distress, Lord God directed 
a qiqayon plant, that then rose above Jonah to form a shade over his head. Jonah 
was absolutely delighted over the qiqayon plant. 

APPORTIONING JONAH 4: INTRODUCTORY 

REMARKS 

How we apportion Jonah into integral units is more critical on this occasion 
than previously; for it can influence our very understanding of Jonah's denoue¬ 
ment. In turn, what transpires between God and Jonah in this, their last meet¬ 
ing, controls our grasp of the whole book. 

The division of Jonah into four chapters cannot be dated earlier than the 
Middle Ages. Above, in the comments appended to 2:10, I have observed that 
our oldest Hebrew copy of Jonah, found at Wadi Murabba c at (second century 
c.e.), leaves an empty line at the end of the psalm and begins a new unit at 2:11. 
The scribe allows but a short gap to distance 2:11 from 3:1. Thereafter, the 
scribe copies continuously until completing 4:3. At that point, he stops the line 
in its middle; then, skipping another empty line, the scribe begins copying the 
remaining verses of Jonah (4:4-11). 5 There is no demarcation between the end 


ment dispensation, while it brings out into bold relief the liberal and Catholic [sic] spirit 
of the New Testament, which is the object of this book to inculcate.” 

3 Milik 1961: 190-92. 1 cannot explain two smaller gaps in the Murabba'at scroll located 
in 4:2 (after qdmty and hrh), and two even smaller gaps at 1:13 (after hym) and 1:14 
(after YHWH). 
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of chapter 3 (the Nineveh episode) and the beginning of chapter 4 (the Jonah- 
God confrontation). 

Although for other biblical books the Masoretic division of texts does not 
always agree with what obtains at Qumran, what we now have of Jonah dupli¬ 
cates what is found at Murabba'at. The only difference is that in our editions, 
there are setumot (closed units [of Scripture readings]) where each of the above 
units ends and a petuhd J (an open unit) between 2:11 and 3:1. In its threefold 
division of Jonah's narrative, therefore, our Hebrew text perpetuates a textual 
tradition that could well antedate Qumran. It consists of (1) 1:1-2:10, from 
Jonah's attempted escape to Tarshish through his vow of thanksgiving sacrifices; 
(2) 2:11-4:3, from God renewing Jonah’s life through Jonah’s request that God 
end it; (3) 4:4-11, from God’s response to Jonah’s soliloquy through God’s 
explanation for redeeming Nineveh. This tradition is also exegetical, as it plots 
Jonah’s behavior along two trajectories. In the first (1:1-2:10), the direction is 
downward, with Jonah inexorably descending into Sheol’s gullet. The truth of 
God’s authority, however, veers him sharply from insubordination and toward 
reconciliation. In the second path (2:11-4:3), the move is horizontal, but oppo¬ 
site in direction. Jonah begins by accepting God’s will, but is eventually dis¬ 
mayed by God’s reaction to Nineveh's pleas. There remains a brief third seg¬ 
ment with no spatial movement (4:4-11), given over to proving how Jonah 
wrongly evaluates the drama he had witnessed. Because it is compelling, many 
commentators espouse this assessment. 

So far, I have adopted the Masoretic organization of Jonah narratives and 
have apportioned the commentary into subdivisions that remain true to it; but I 
think it is useful to depart from it now. 4 Chapter 4 gives us many opportunities 
to establish boundaries for the units. One method is by narrative changes: in 
protagonists, for example, when God begins talking, at v 4; in scene, for exam¬ 
ple, when Jonah moves out of the city, at v 5; in countermove, for example, 
when God arranges the first of three marvels, at v 6; in narrative tone, for 
example, when God defends Nineveh’s redemption, at v 10. For some scholars, 
the change is a temporal dislocation, where v 5 is said to fit an earlier setting 
better (see below). Another method is by idioms and motifs: for questions re¬ 
peated, for example, hdheteh hard lak, at v 4, then again at v 9 (twice); for wishes 
repeated, for example, at 4, then again at v 8; for marvels reintroduced, for 
example, at 6, then again at v 10. This procedure makes it more attractive to 
define three units for this chapter instead of just two. 

I have chosen to follow a third possibility, which is to recognize the reversal 

4 As far as chapter 4 is concerned, modern commentaries either give it as one unit (Wolff 
1977; Rudolph 1971) or subdivide it into units, the first of which ends at v 3 (Allen 
1976); v 4 (Stuart 1987; Keller 1982; Maillot 1977); or v 5 (Bewer 1912). It is clear from 
these examples that the Murabba'at/Masoretic division is rarely followed. 
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of Jonah’s mood as a mechanism for establishing two units: 4:1-6 (this section) 
and 4:7-11 (next section). I do not discriminate between these two segments to 
satisfy a purely mechanical urge to subdivide, but because it will permit me 
better to resolve the rift between Jonah and God. That conspicuously paired 
plays on words accomplish this reversal of mood is yet another clue for me that 
the narrator is investing much in this reversal. 

NOTES 

4:1. wayyera' \el-yond ra'd geddld wayyihar Id. Brief as it is, the verse affords us 
Janus vision by which to observe both sides of the narrative. It continues to 
feature ra'd, which, once removed from Nineveh, comes to lodge in Jonah 
himself (4:6). We recognize at once, however, that its meaning has shifted; for 
Jonah is not beset by “sin” or “iniquity,” but by distress and misery, of mind, 
but soon also of body (v 6). Much called upon in Jonah, rd c d scores a number of 
firsts for this verse: the verb rd c a c makes its only appearance in Jonah here; both 
verb and noun are uniquely linked in the same verse; and ra'd is qualified as 
“great” for the only time in Jonah. 

Hebrew readily turns to constructions such as wayyera c . . . rd'd geddld, 
where verbs and their direct objects are created from the same root; they are 
natural to the language and allow their creators to play on sounds and occasion¬ 
ally also on concepts. These constructions hardly get their full due in English, 
where such repetition normally betrays improper diction. In Jonah, we have 
already experienced the use of such "cognate accusatives”: at 1:10 and 16 when 
the sailors “were filled with dreadful fear” ( wayyire’u . . . yir’d geddld); twice at 
1:16, when they “offered sacrifices” ( wayyizbehu-zebah) and when they “made 
solemn promises” ( wayyidderu neddrim). We have also found God instructing 
Jonah to transmit a message to the Ninevites (qerd } \elehd 3 et-haqqerfd, 3:2). 
Something of the sort (a compound preposition rather than a noun) also occurs 
at 4:6, when Jonah is shaded by a plant ( wayya'al me'al). Trible (1963: 241) 
rightfully stresses that the vocabulary chosen for paronomastic treatment actu¬ 
ally rehearses major Jonah themes: evil, fear, divine message, vow, sacrifice. 

At 4:1, however, we meet with a cognate accusative with a much more 
ambitious purpose than its predecessors. This one, wayyera' . . . rd'd geddld, 
actually opens brackets that will not close until the end of v 6, where we find yet 
another example of the same construction, but with an opposite sense, wayytf- 
mah . . . §imhd geddld, “[Jonah] was absolutely delighted.” The resulting 
chiastic structure is so compelling that it leads me to place the contents of verses 
1 through 6 within one unit. I shall soon note, however, that from Jonah’s 
perspectives, these brackets must be taken ironically; for when he feels very 
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badly, events will seem to go his way; but when he feels very good, they will 
deteriorate precipitously. 5 

The expression yera c *el- is unique to Scripture. Hebrew, however, is well 
acquainted with yera c le-, turning to it both in preexilic and postexilic literatures; 
Landes 1982: 160*-61*. The subject of the latter idiom can be an explicitly 
stated person (2 Sam 20:6); or it can be a succeeding clause (Neh 2:10). It can 
also be a preceding clause (Ps 106:32). Occasionally a demonstrative pronoun 
serves to focus what had preceded; for example, in 2 Sam 19:8, Joab rebukes 
David for risking his supporters’ allegiance by endlessly lamenting Absalom’s 
death, “this will hurt you more than all previous trouble ( zd’t rd c d lekd mikkol 
hdrd c d) that befell you from your youth until now.” 

In some cases, however, Hebrew leaves it to the readers to realize that this 
unhappiness results from previously detailed circumstances. An example is Neh 
13:8, where an insolent use of Temple space displeases Nehemiah; and the same 
also obtains in Jonah. Therefore, in order to locate the cause of Jonah’s irrita¬ 
tion, we must hark back to 3:10. (On this subject see G. 1. Davies 1977.) 

What an analysis of the idiom in 4:1 clarifies can easily be lost in a literal 
translation (for example, NEB’s “Jonah was greatly displeased and angry”). In 
order to bring to the fore what the Hebrew of 4:1 is making implicit, I have had 
to make two adjustments. I first insert “This outcome ” to remind readers that 
the turn of events at Nineveh is the real “subject” of wayyera c 3 el-yond. Such a 
liberty is commonly taken in other renderings (for example, NJPS’s “This dis¬ 
pleased Jonah greatly, and he was grieved.”). The second modification is to 
make “Jonah” depend on a preposition. 6 I do so because I suppose that the 
unique yera < 3 el- should differ from the better attested yera ( le-. I have a scriptural 
justification for this strategy. In Ps 106:32, the preposition le- makes Moses an 
indirect object within the clause: "(The Hebrews provoked God’s anger at Meri- 
bah,) so that it brought trouble to Moses on their account” (wayyera ( lemdSeh 
ba c aburdm; see Num 20:1-13, where Moses forfeits his hopes of entering the 
promised land). By this second adjustment, I mean to emphasize that Jonah 
endures rather than initiates this feeling of unhappiness. This is not a trivial 
point, because the fourth chapter will continue to feature this aspect of Jonah’s 
character instead of the forceful and determinate personality we first meet some¬ 
where near Jaffa. 

wayyihar 16. It is important to assess what kind of emotion Jonah is experi¬ 
encing as he is about to blurt out his thoughts. Most renderings have him angry, 
a passion that is thought to dominate his future encounters with God. Such a 

5 Contrast the way wayyera c . . . rd c d gedold is used in Jonah with its only other appear¬ 
ance (Neh 2:10), where, beyond helping to shape that specific verse, it has no paronomas- 
tic role. 

6 Ehrlich may have had the same feeling about the function of 3 el- when he refers to Eccl 
9:13 (1912: 270). 
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perspective on Jonah is not without its consequences, for it colors our apprecia¬ 
tion of his character; indeed a Jonah fulminating against an act of mercy is a 
frequent component in many assessments of the entire book. On its merit, 
Jonah is viewed as a “narrow little man,” “dour” and "unlovely” (Neil 1962; see 
also Stuart 1987: 502), and the Hebrews who first told his story are judged 
“narrow” and “fanatic” (Bewer 1912: 64, whose notions are offensive). There¬ 
fore, much rides on the way we render the idiom in the last clause, hard le-. 7 

It is a fact that this idiom does not yield a single meaning, and this point is 
acknowledged already by Jerome, who comments as follows on 4:4: “The He¬ 
brew word hadra [sic] lach can be translated, ‘are you angry’ and ‘are you ag¬ 
grieved.’ Either one is appropriate to the prophet as well as the Lord: either he is 
angry because he dreaded seeming a liar to the Ninevites, or he is aggrieved, 
realizing that Israel will be hurt.” (Note here that these two possibilities are 
preserved in the Pirkei passage I quote as epigraph to this section.) 

In my comments on haron } appd of 3:9,1 mention that hard (qal) refers to a 
heating sensation that we all experience when caught by emotion. When the 
“nose” is “heated” {hard } ap), or when “heat” is “in the eyes of [someone]” 
(hard be c ene), the idiom does indeed denote anger. (But see Gen 45:5, where it 
must mean something like NJPS’s “reproach oneself.”) By contrast, when the 
subject of hard remains impersonal or unstated, but the resulting “heat” is yet 
attached to (le-) someone, only parallelism or context can guide us to an appro¬ 
priate rendering. It can mean “to be angered” (for example, Gen 18:30, 32; 
31:36; 1 Sam 20:7; Neh 3:33; 4:1); it can also denote depression, chagrin, annoy¬ 
ance (for example, Gen 4:5-6; Num 16:15 [see Rashi’s “Moses was very hurt”]; 
1 Sam 6:8; 19:43; 2 Sam 13:21). 8 Worth considering is 1 Sam 18:8, which holds 
parallel vocabulary to 4:1, albeit in reverse order. Saul has just heard the refrains 
extolling David's prowess above his own. Between hearing the inflammatory 
couplets and raving against David, Saul “was very depressed (or distressed) and 
this matter was upsetting to him” (wayyihar leSd } ul me y dd wayyera f be'enayw 
haddabar hazzeh). To render as does the RSV (“Saul was very angry, and this 


7 Jonah’s alleged incapacity to share God’s love with anyone who is not a Hebrew has 
unfortunately become a metaphor by which to censure Judaism and Jewish attributes. 
Therefore, it is important to stress how fragile are its foundations. While most heavy- 
handed manifestations of this repugnant disposition are behind us, it occasionally 
resurfaces, even in our time, as the recent book of the Ruethers (1989) indicates. I shall 
soon show, moreover, that whatever his emotional state, Jonah is not necessarily reacting 
to Nineveh’s good fortune. 

8 Gruber (1980: 371-78) discusses individual renderings, citing Orlinsky’s opinion that 
hard without } ap may mean "to be distressed” or the like. But Gruber needlessly forces 
the same meaning on every citation of the idiom. See also Muraoka (1985: xiv), who 
muses about the failure to realize that Hebrew “can employ the same verb hard to 
indicate sorrow . . . and anger.” C. Cohen (1972), analyzes Jonah 4 from this perspec¬ 
tive. 
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saying displeased him”) is psychologically not very cogent, for anger is a rela¬ 
tively healthy emotion, much less corrosive than dejection, despair, or depres¬ 
sion. Moreover, because it is usually highly public, anger normally dissipates 
quickly. Not so is depression, when it transforms into self-deprecation and lacer¬ 
ation. Thus, whenever Saul comes out of his brooding long enough to vent his 
frustration, he turns unattractively whiny and meek. 

As to Jonah, although he is certainly shaken by God’s treatment of the 
Ninevites, he is not necessarily angry. In fact, it would be very incongruous to 
have an angry Jonah open his mouth in prayer because, as far as I know, there 
are no instances in Scripture of angry individuals rising to praise or beseech God. 
It is simply not suited to the occasion. 9 The last time Jonah prayed (at 2:3) 
came after the prophet had surrendered his will to God. The last time the word 
tepilld occurred, a penitent Jonah pleaded for God to accept his prayer (see at 
2 : 8 ). 

The versions render this phrase as it makes best sense to them. It is worth 
noting that, despite Jerome’s sensitivity to the Hebrew of Jonah, the Vulgate 
alone unequivocally attributes “anger” to Jonah, rendering the second clause as 
iratus est. The LXX is closest to what I offer above: “Jonah was terribly sad¬ 
dened, and was confused/shaken up,” kai elupethe lonas lupen megalen kai 
sunechuthe. The LXX approximates the Hebrew paronomasia in the first clause 
by choosing like-sounding words: luped, normally used to speak of distress, and 
lupe, normally equivalent to Hebrew c eseb, “pain” or “sorrow.” For the second 
clause, Symmachus and Nahal Hever Greek offer ethumesen, where the LXX 
has sunechuthe, suggesting that Jonah became disheartened, Barthelemy 1963: 
171; discussion: 233, 240 n. I. 10 Arabic follows suit with watakarraha min dalika 
jiddan, “he was very much grieved by all this”; Wright 1857: 113. The Targum 
focuses on the extreme displeasure of Jonah: “Jonah felt extremely bad and it 
affected him severely” wbys 7- ywnh bySt* rbt J wtqyp lyh. For the last clause, 
Syriac has w c qt Ih tb, “it distressed him exceedingly.” 

4:2-3. wayyitpallel } el-YHWH wayyo } mar } annd YHWH halo } -zeh debari ( ad- 
heyoti c ai- } admdti c al-ken qiddamti libroah tarsiSd ki yadaHi ki } atta ’el-hannun 
werahum } erek } appayim werab-hesed wenihdm c al-hdrd c d we c attd YHWH qah-na } 
} et-napsi mimmenni ki tob moti mehayyay. Jonah’s monologue covers two verses, 

9 In 1 Sam 15:11, a dejected Samuel (note 16:1) appeals to God all night in favor of Saul. 

The Jewish Renaissance rabbi Sforno (sixteenth century c.e.) actually suggests that 
Jonah’s prayer is lost; Zlotowitz 1980: 133. Calvin finds here a Jonah who, “carried away 
by a blind and vicious impulse, is nevertheless prepared to submit himself to God” 
(quoted in Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 410 n. 1). Sievers (cited by Bewer 1912: 59) treats 
this clause as a gloss, “intended to soften the effect of [his] ill-temper.” 

10 See the Syro-Palestinian version of Jonah, which has here an equivalent reading, 
v/Stpyk; Goshen-Gottstein 1973: 103. 
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and it is best to treat them both as a single unit here. This unit’s introduction 
parallels what obtains in the sailors’ supplication of 1:14: wayyitpallel ’el-YHWH 
wayyo } mar versus wayyiqre’u } el-YHWH wayyd’meru. Aside from the expected 
difference in conjugating the verbal forms (singular versus plural), the narrator 
relies on different verbs, both of which have been amply annotated already. The 
narrator may well have intentionally achieved this duplication in order to en¬ 
courage comparison of the two prayers. To illustrate these differences best, it is 
useful to break down their elements: 


1:14 4:2-3 


1. Address 

2. Justification ( details) 

3. Testimony 

4. Petition 

5. Motivation 


Please, Lord; 


a. We may not die; 

b. We may not incur 
guilt; 

God is responsible. 


Please, Lord; 

Is this not what I said: 

a. when still at home, 

b. therefore I fled; 

I realized then: (divine 
attributes); 

Take away my life; 

Death is sweeter than 
life. 


We should first differentiate between the contexts for the prayers. With the 
tempest becoming increasingly dangerous and with every available evidence 
forcing upon them God’s wish, the sailors finally turn to God. They beg for their 
own survival and plead innocence in the crime they are about to commit. Only 
after the waves are stilled do the sailors consecrate themselves to worshiping 
God (1:16). In the context of 4:2-3 the latter step is never truly an element, for 
Jonah does not need to experience a "conversion." We have already heard him 
make a full confession of his attachment to that God in 1:10, as he explains to 
them why the lots single him out. Everything since then, whether it be his stay 
within the fish or his observation of events in Nineveh, merely bolsters God’s 
omnipotence in his sight. This being so, therefore, we must wonder about 
Jonah's real goal when he addresses heaven in 4:2-3 (see Comments). 

1. The Address’s vocabulary ( } annd YHWPf) needs no elaboration here, for 
it merely emulates its equivalent in the sailors’ prayer. This correspondence— 
elsewhere in Scripture addresses can vary in vocabulary and length—heightens 
the false sense that Jonah’s prayer will beg for a similar dispensation. We are 
quickly disabused of that notion, however, for Jonah presently launches into a 
harangue. 

2. The Justification is very elaborate, consisting of two major statements that 
are introduced by a strongly worded assertion. The Masoretes liberally assign 
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them disjunctive accents, thus imposing jerky starts for each of the three asyn¬ 
detic clauses. As a result, Jonah’s first thoughts seem to come out haltingly, by 
blocks, as if he were fully aware of the temerity of his response. The remaining 
segments of Jonah’s discourse, which rely heavily on familiar sentiments, will 
flow more smoothly. This sputtering then steady pace by which we follow 
Jonah’s address allows us access into his mind as he increasingly asserts himself 
and gains confidence, perhaps because God gives him unfettered moments in 
which to complete his soliloquy. 

Jonah first states halo } -zeh debdri. As stressed by Brongers (1981), the thrust 
of the particle halo J (interrogative he- + negative adverb lo\ here written 
“full”) must be grasped from the context. Some of the instances in which it is 
attached to zeh/zo } t are obviously particularizing a fact, especially when no 
clarifying or expanding relative clauses follow (for example, at Gen +4:5; Judg 
9:38). 11 Brongers cites 2 Sam 11:3 where, having inquired about a stunning 
woman he spied bathing, David is told, hal6 } -zo } t bat-Seba c , “This can only be 
Bathsheba!” (See also 1 Sam 21:12; 29:3; Zech 3:2.) 

With this vocabulary, Jonah draws God’s attention to his dabar, a term that 
in Scripture refers to “word, statement” when bound with a first-person genitive 
pronoun. 12 The narrator might be playful in assigning dabar this time to Jonah 
when, in all of its previous occurrences, the word had always referred to God's 
order (1:1; 3:1, 3). In the Comments, 1 shall discuss God’s knowledge of Jonah’s 
excuse. In the Interpretations, I will address the narrator's purpose in with¬ 
holding this piece of information until now. 

The phrase c ad-heyoti c al- } admati informs us when and where Jonah had the 
thought he wants now to communicate. The construction c ad-heyot is by no 
means unusual. As a conjunction meaning “while,” e ad readily binds with finite 
verbal forms (BDB 725JII.2]); as a preposition with the meaning “during,” it 
binds with construct infinitives (BDB 724[I.2.b]); and it operates in this way 
here. There is no merit, therefore, to the suggestion that, because LXX has eti 
ontos mou, we should read be/we c 6d-heyoti (which in any case is not idiomatic 
to Hebrew; see Almbladh 1986: 36). 

In Jonah’s opening remarks, we find an impressive series of words ending in 
the syllable -ft: heyofi, \admafi, qiddamfi, yadaYi. There is reason to believe that 
the rhyme is intentional, so much so that it probably guides the choice of 
’admati, “my homeland.” We recall that when needing to refer to Jonah’s home- 

11 Here belongs Exod 14:12, which commentators frequently (but also mistakenly) cite as 
containing a good parallel {haW-zeh haddabar . . .) to the formulation in Jonah. With 
the Egyptian cavalry at their heels, Israel actually ends up quoting to Moses a statement 
he allegedly made while they were in Egypt. 

12 Thus, debdri cannot imply “what has happened to me.” Greek and Latin versions, but 
not the Nahal Hever Greek fragments, give debdri as plural, hoi logoi, “words.” They 
could be translating idiomatically instead of vocalizing the word *dehdray. 
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land earlier (at 1:8), the narrator had used \res (but yabbaSd when wishing to 
speak of “dry land,” at 1:9, 13; 2:11). Moreover, by selecting ’admati, rather 
than other synonyms for “land,” the narrator makes an oral link between } adam 
of the edict (3:7) and } adam in God’s closing comment (4:11). 13 

This rhyming assonance has another effect on this chapter’s narrative. Be¬ 
cause it features either first-person genitive pronouns (the first two instances) or 
first-person verbal endings (the last two), this series of four -fis in eleven words 
decisively brings Jonah to the fore, a position that he had lost ever since the fish 
disgorged him on dry land. Having captured center stage, Jonah can begin to 
justify his past and present actions. 

c al-ken qiddamti libroah tarSiSd. An adverb introduces us to Jonah’s apologia. 
The syntax of c al-ken is clarified by R. Frankena’s study of 1966. Applicable to 
the present situation are occasions on which c al-ken establishes a causal relation 
between one clause and a dependent ki clause. The narrator could easily have 
had Jonah tell God, * c al-ken barahti tarSiSd, “This is why I fled to Tarshish”; 
instead, we find an unusual construction, in which the verb qiddem ( D stem) 
functions as auxiliary to an infinitive construct of the verb bdrah; GKC 350 n. 1 
(114 n.). Again, there is good reason to believe that the narrator coined it 
expressly for this context. The verbal form libroah instantly takes us back to that 
precise moment that Jonah moved in a direction opposite to his intended itiner¬ 
ary, wayyaqom yond libroah tarSiSd (1:3). The verb qiddamti, by contrast, looks 
ahead not only to the moment in which Jonah makes another unilateral move, 
this time choosing to sit miqqedem laHr, but also to God’s countermove as an 
“east wind” (ruah qadim) is listed among the weapons used to bring sense to 
Jonah. 

Normally, qiddem tells of making something come in front of another, 
whether in terms of time or in terms of space. To incorporate the sense of 
qiddamti, it is best to rely on a translation that conveys the idea of motion while 
not losing sight of libroah's primacy. The versions are unanimous in resolving 
the problem in this way. Thus Greek (followed partly by Arabic and Syriac) has 
“This is why I anticipated fleeing” ( proephthasa tou phugein); Latin offers “For 
this reason, I was concerned to flee” ( praeoccupavi ut fugerem); Targum gives 
“Therefore, I hastened to flee on the sea [sic]” ( \vhyty lm ( rq bym 3 ). (See Trible 
1963: 48; Levine 1978: 90-92; Wright 1857: 4, 50, 113.) Such resolutions are 
not always available to English translations, some of which reduce the force of 
qiddamtiby turning it into either an adverb (NJPS’s “[fled] beforehand”; Stuart 
1987: 498, “earlier”) or an adverbial phrase (Wolff 1977: 159, “the first time”). 
Truer to the Hebrew’s intent are the RSV’s “hastened to flee” or the Jerusalem 
Bible’s “went to flee”; but not the NEB’s “tried to flee,” for its phrasing sug- 

13 Note that the versions also try to keep the terminology distinct: LXX choras (1:8) 
versus ge in 4:2; Targum, mdyn 1 (1:8) versus Y } (4:2). The Vulgate, however, has terra in 
both instances. 
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gests that Jonah is admitting his failure. My own rendering has Jonah claiming 
that his escape toward Tarshish is premeditated; and this declaration opens a 
vast window into Jonah’s mind, forcing us to consider a whole series of questions 
regarding the prophet’s motives for sharing this detail with his God. (See Com¬ 
ments and Interpretations.) 

3. The Testimony is introduced by a verb in the perfect, (ki) yadaHi, “be¬ 
cause I realized (at that time),’’ underscoring that this illumination was Jonah’s 
before his adventure began. 14 It contrasts well with 1:12, where Jonah uses the 
participle when he admits to knowing why a storm is raging. These two confes¬ 
sions of Jonah, as well as the sailors’ decipherment of his guilt (at 1:10), follow a 
construction common to Hebrew, where a ki clause featuring the verb yada c 
introduces an object clause headed by ki (Schoors 1981: 254). It is a mistake, 
however, to assess Jonah’s remark as a quotation (as do NEB and Allen 1976) 
for, as already discussed at 1:2, ki does not introduce citations. In fact, when 
translators place this segment of Jonah's statement within quotation marks, they 
do so mostly because they have judged it to be imported into Jonah from other 
books of Scripture. 

The Masoretes divide the testimony into three segments: ki } attd } el-hannun 
werahum; } erek ’appayim werab-hesed; and weniham c al-hdm c d. By this punctua¬ 
tion, they could be encouraging us to regard the first phrase as introducing the 
remaining statements (“For you, O compassionate and kind God, are pa¬ 
tient. . . .”). It is more natural, however, to consider everything that follows 
upon “For you are’’ as attributes of God. Continuing on a pattern familiar to us 
from surveying the sailors’ prayers of 1:10 and Jonah’s psalm of the second 
chapter, the narrator draws on familiar phrasing to create Jonah’s testimony. 
The language that this testimony contains proves to be much loved in ancient 
Israel; so much so, in fact, that Hebrew historiographers have ascribed its “origi¬ 
nal” articulation to God himself (Exod 34:6-7): 

The Lord passed by [Moses], calling out, “The Lord, The Lord! A god 
compassionate and gracious; full of patience, abounding in benevolence, 
and trustworthy; who prolongs benevolence for millennia; who forgives 
iniquity, transgression, and offense; who, while not acquitting the guilty, 
assigns the iniquity of fathers upon their children, grandchildren, even 
upon descendants three and four generations removed.” 15 

14 Midrash Yona, however, has the prophet realizing God’s compassion only after the 
miracle at Nineveh. See the Comments to section XI and its last note. 

15 That Moses rather than God is speaking has been debated for a long time, despite the 
testimony of Num 14:18. In that case, read (from v 5), “The Lord descended in a cloud 
and after taking a stand next to him there, [Moses] invoked the Lord’s name. As the Lord 
passed by him, he called out, ‘The Lord, The Lord!’.” The birth of this formulation 
(known to Jewish liturgy as the “Thirteen Attributes” [middot]) and the manifold scrip- 
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Vanoni (1978: 144) locates constitutive elements of Jonah’s testimony on a 
chart in order to compare them with selected analogues drawn from Scripture. 
It is useful to adapt and further develop his chart here, for it will illumine future 
discussion of the testimony (Jonah components and formulations are boldface). 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 


[col i-ii] 

ki (la); ’atta (lb); 

[col iii-iv] 

(2a); YHWH (2b); >elohim (2c)/ } eloah selihot (2c')/ 
} eldhe+ suffix (2c"); hu 3 (2d); ’addnay (2c); 

[col v-vi] 

hannun (3); rahum (4); misc. attributes (4); 

[col vii-viii] 

Alternate placement for a and b elements 

[col ix] 

’erek ’appayim (5) 

[col x] 

rab-hesed (6a); var. gedol-hesed (6b); gedol-koah (6b') 

[col xi] 

} emet (7) [not in Jonah] 

[col xii] 

niham 'al-hara'a (8a); miscellaneous equivalents (8b) and/or 
expansions (8b +). 




l 

ll 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

Vlll 

IX 

X 

XI 

Xll 

A. 

Exod 34:6-7 



2b 

2a 

4 

3 



5 

6a 

7 

8b+ 

A'. 

Num 14:18 




2b 





5 

6a 


8b + 

B. 

Ps 86:15 


lb 

2c 

2a 

4 

3 



5 

6a 

7 


B'. 

Ps 86:5 

la 

lb 


2e 



4' 



6a 



C. 

Ps 103:8 





4 

3 

2b 


5 

6a 



D. 

Joel 2:13 

la 




8 

4 

2d 


5 

6a 


8a 

E. 

Jon 4:2 

la 

lb 


2a 

3 

4 



5 

6a 


8a 

F. 

Neh 9:17 


lb 

2c' 


3 

4 



5 

6a 


8b 

G. 

Neh 9:31 

la 



2a 

3 

4 

lb 






H. 

Ps 145:8 





3 

4 

2b 


5 

6b 



I. 

2 Chr 30:9 

la 




3 

4 

2b 

2c" 





J 

Ps 111:4 





3 

4 

2b 






K. 

Ps 112:4 





3 

4 






4' 

L. 

Ps 116:5 





3 

2b 






4’ + 

M. 

Deut 4:31 

la 



2a 


4 

2b 

2c" 




8b + 

N. 

Ps 78:38 




2d 


4 






8b+ 

0 . 

Nah 1:3 




2b 





5 

6b' 


8b 

tural variations upon 

it cannot be 

securely set 

in 

Israel’s past, and it is 

natural that 


scholars continue to issue radically differing opinions on them. There is some agreement, 
however, that Exodus gives it in its authoritative version; see most recently the comments 
and bibliographies of Durham 1987: 449-53, Fishbane 1985: 335-50, and Schneider 
1979: 101-3; for Rabbinic elaboration, see Montefiore and Loewe 1974: 43-44; 324-25. 
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Column i shows that while less than half of our examples use ki to link the 
testimony to a previous statement, all of them share a penitential context. 
Urging acts of penance, Joel (D) cites God’s manifold kindness and poses a 
rhetorical question about a change in divine reaction (see already at 3:9). In item 
G, ki allows Nehemiah to introduce testimony to God’s mercy. The vocabulary 
duplicates what Nehemiah says in F except that the independent pronoun ’attd 
is set at opposite ends of the formulations, thus allowing Nehemiah to bracket a 
harangue on Israel’s recalcitrance (9:16-31). Hezekiah (I) concludes a proclama¬ 
tion that urges Israel to a centralized celebration of the Passover, “for gracious 
and merciful is the Lord, your God; he will not turn away from you if you turn 
back to him.” Moses reminds Israel of God’s forgiveness when it repents (M). 
The psalmist alludes to God's forgiveness (B') when recalling God’s “abounding 
benevolence.” 

Column ii demonstrates that addressing God directly with testimonial is not 
very common. An instructive case is (H), where the psalmist sandwiches third- 
person glorification of God (vv 8-9) within second-person addresses. 

Columns iii and iv should be examined along with columns vii and viii 
because they show how versatile narrators can be in treating the mention of 
God. It can be God’s personal name ( YHWH ), an epithet, or a combination of 
both. Singly or doubled, in apposition or syncretistically, the name of God can 
head the full statement or end it; it can flank single or paired attributes, or be 
sandwiched within two such traits. No doubt, wordsmiths found certain combi¬ 
nations more appropriate to some contexts than to others. There is a preference 
for citing YHWH in one of these positions, in marked contrast to } elohim; but 
when YHWH is not listed in the chart above, it is often because the Tetragram- 
maton is in close proximity (for example, in Jonah [E], Joel [D]). 

Columns v and vi reveal how much Scripture favors pairing hannun and 
rahum, though occasionally some phraseologies will have one or the other. Two 
formulas seem to be favored: one in which } el precedes the pair (as in Jonah); 
the other in which YHWH follows it. In the former case, ’el should most likely 
be regarded as the common noun “god” rather than “God,” for it is often in 
apposition to the divine name or to a distinctive epithet. This may be the reason 
why the LXX and the Old Latin omit it from their Jonah renderings (Trible 
1963: 48—4-9). If I do not have “god” in my translation, it is only because the 
context makes it a trifling point. 

Commonly stated is that the pairing with rahum coming before hannun is 
“earlier” than the other way around. Landes (1982: 160*) recognizes that as¬ 
signing historical dates to certain psalms (let alone to segments from within 
them) is a difficult undertaking; yet he is willing to entertain the possibility for 
this particular case. I continue to be skeptical that Israel’s wordsmiths would 
have reversed familiar sentiments once they entered a new era and would have 
rigidly adhered to the new formulations even as they kept older patterns undis¬ 
turbed; see above, the notes on miggedolam we c ad-qetannam of 3:5. 
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Columns ix and x may likewise benefit from a joint inspection because when 
y erek \appayim and rab-hesed are found together (in all but [B']), the first always 
comes in front of the second (or its analogues). The Targum paraphrases these 
attributes, giving them as “delayer of anger” ( mrhyq rgz) and “who multiplies 
doing good” ( wmsgy Im'bd tbwn). The expression } erek 3 ,appayim means “long of 
‘nostrils’ ” (meaning: face), a disposition that in English we attribute to the 
sullen or morose. In Hebrew, however, it alludes to an exactly opposite temper, 
to a personality that is open, warm, and generous (Gruber 1980: 485-86, 502— 
10). The first element in rab-hesed is an adjective behaving as a noun in con¬ 
struct (GKC 418 [$ 128.w]), which is common enough in Hebrew. The phrase 
differs from another, rob hesed/hasadim, which has a noun in construct with 
another. The two expressions differ subtly, in that the former accents the never- 
ending outpouring of God’s benevolence while the latter asserts its plenitude. 

While column xii shows that other formularies could be found in this slot, 
Joel and Jonah give niham c al-hdrd { d as part of the testimony. In these two 
passages, the verbal form is a participle (instead of the perfects we met in 
chapter 3). I have resorted to the subjunctive when translating this form because 
I want to bring out an interesting detail: as he ends his testimony, Jonah is not 
referring to the goings on in Nineveh—though the events are certainly on his 
mind—but is reasserting what seems a commonplace to him, that if given the 
slightest opportunity to do so, God customarily chooses not to punish evildoers. 
The same participial construction is found in Jer 8:6 where, however, the tone is 
ironic: “I [God] have strained to hear—yet they will deny it—but there is not 
one person who regrets his wickedness ( niham ‘al-ra'ato) by asking, ‘What did I 
do?’ Each is moving in set courses, like a horse plunging into combat.” The 
Targum, once more, avoids anthropopathism by rendering, “who draws back his 
divine presence from allowing evil to happen” ( mtyb mymryh miyfh bySif). 

Jonah and Joel share the closest accumulation of the sentiments recorded on 
the chart above. When the parallel vocabulary in Joel 2:14 and Jonah 3:9 are 
taken into account, the connection between the two is striking enough to re¬ 
quire attention. In older European scholarship, when the issues of origins and 
development of traditions were foremost on the minds of most scholars, the 
path of the testimony invariably was set from Joel to Jonah because Jonah was 
thought to come from a later period of Hebrew literature than Joel. We now 
believe that prophetic books are not likely to have survived unscathed from their 
time of origin and that later phraseology could have been imposed on the works 
of the earliest prophets. Moreover, expressions dear to an earlier prophet could 
find their way into much later books (see the Introduction). On the issue at 
hand, a few commentators are still willing to give Joel credit for notions ex¬ 
pressed by Jonah (Day 1988: 49-50). Even so, G. H. Cohn (1969: 99 n. 2) and 
J. D. Magonet (1983: 77-79) find it possible to champion the opposite direc¬ 
tion, especially because some forceful exegetes have dated the whole book of 
Jonah to the period of Jeroboam II (see the Introduction). It is not surprising 
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therefore to find the most recent scholars neatly straddling the fence on the 
matter. 

I cannot improve on this last posture; but if the issue is seen to go beyond 
which of the formulations has historical precedence over the other, it can be 
said that the narrator in Jonah exploited it to fuller advantage. In Joel, the 
vocabulary is assigned to the prophet and is integrated within a section that 
explores the same issue from diverse angles. But by setting the testimony within 
a complaint, by playing on language that is assigned first to the king of Nineveh, 
Jonah intensifies the dramatic potential of the material, raising the stakes in the 
confrontation that is about to occur. 

4. Coming after a paean to God’s mercy, Jonah’s Petition, we c attd YHWH 
qah-na 33 et-napsi mimmenni ki tob moti mehayyay, seems stunningly incongru¬ 
ous. Does Jonah really expect God to bring him death when the Ninevites, 
wickedest of men, have just experienced divine mercy? Has Jonah so easily 
forgotten what it was like to taste death when the sailors fulfilled his wish for it 
(1:12)? For contrast, compare Jeremiah’s prose prayer of 32:16-25, which shares 
the spirit of Jonah’s invocation and testimony, yet ends with a petition and 
motivation that is fitting to the context. 

Jonah introduces his request with ( attd, an adverb that, when succeeded by 
an imperative, implies that the time to discuss a matter is over and there is not 
much to do now but to fulfill what is being asked (BDB 774 [l.e]). The motiva¬ 
tion is given immediately after the request. 

The language, qah-na 3 3 et-napSi, is pretty strong, made even more striking by 
the context. As the annotations to Jonah’s psalm amply demonstrate, Scripture 
contains numerous appeals for longer, healthier, or renewed lives and includes 
repeated pleas that death be frustrated and Sheol, its realm, be distanced. Here 
is an example that evokes Jonah’s vocabulary but has a more hopeful expectation 
(Ps 49:16): “But God reclaims my life from Sheol; indeed he retrieves me.” 16 In 
contrast, Hebrew literature cites very few occasions on which individuals ask 
God to shorten their lives. 17 The examples we do have, however, are interesting 
in that each suits different aspects of Jonah’s own request. 

16 3 ak- 3 el6him yipdeh napSi miyyad-Se 3 ol ki yiqqdheni. The verse comes at the end of 
another reference to the shades of nobles taken into the underworld (see above, at 2:7, 
notes to Ps 22:30). It is possible to break the line differently and translate, “Yet God 
reclaims my life; from Sheol, he indeed retrieves me.” 

17 D. Daube (1962) has compiled and lightly discussed the evidence. The theme relevant 
to Jonah is not to be confused with (1) suicide: Ahitophel, 2 Sam 17:23; (2) vindication 
through death: Samson, Judg 16:20; Razis’s atrocious hara-kiri, 2 Macc 14:37—46; or (3) 
immolation to avoid falling into enemy hands: Saul and his armor bearer, 1 Sam 31:4-5; 
Abimelech, Judg 9:53-54; Zimri, 1 Kgs 16:18; and the infamous Masada self-massacre 
that only Josephus records (and probably heavily embellishes), Wars 7.320ff. For further 
remarks on the topic, see below, Notes to 4:8, wayyiPal 3 et-napSo lamut. 
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a. Testimonial. The blinded Tobit and his much-widowed niece Sarah, miles 
apart but simultaneously, ask God to end their lives; Tobit 2-3. Like Jonah, 
Tobit locates his plea within a testimonial to God’s justice, but exaggerates his 
own shortcomings. In effect he asks God either to heal him or kill him. Sarah, 
more desparate, even thinks of hanging herself, but ends up begging God to 
take her life. 

b. Grievance. Job, who opens his indictment cursing his birth (chap. 3), 
catalogs the physical ailments that embitter his life and asks God to shorten it 
(6:9-14). As in Jonah, his plea arises from a need to protest his circumstances. 

More tantalizing is Jeremiah’s biting lament about his fate (20:14-18), shar¬ 
ing the sentiments expressed in Job 3 (scholars debate the direction of the 
inspiration), but ending in a motif (destruction of cities, incongruously attached 
to the fate of an individual) and vocabulary ( c amal, see below at Jon 4:10) that 
are highly evocative of Jonah’s problems: 

Curses on the day that I was born; the day my mother bore me should 
lack blessings. Curses on the man who increased my father’s joy with the 
news, "A son, a male, is born to you!” May this man be like the cities 
the Ix)rd has overturned without relenting. May he hear screams in the 
morning and battle alarms by noon; because he did not kill me in the 
womb, with my mother, forever swollen with me, becoming my grave. 
Why did I issue from the womb only to see toil and anguish, to end my 
life in shame? 18 

c. Depression. Elijah asks God to end his life when he suffers privation and 
fierce heat (1 Kgs 19:2-4): 

Jezebel sent a messenger to Elijah with the following, “May the gods 
strike me anytime with afflictions if by this time tomorrow, I do not 
make your life like that of one among [the Baal prophets you massacred]. 
Realizing it, 19 Elijah fled at once for his life. He reached Beersheba, 
which is in Judah, and left his servant there. Having gone into the desert 
a day’s journey, he moved to sit beneath a single broom brush ( rotem ), 
and wished death on himself. “Enough already,” said he, “Ix)rd, take my 
life, for I am not as good as my ancestors” ( rab c attd YHWH qah napSi ki 
lo } -tdb } anoki me’abdtay). 


d. Frustration. Moses twice asks God to end his life. In the first case (Exod 
32:32), Moses intercedes for the worshipers of the Golden Calf once it is clear 
that executing a few thousand persons will not be enough punishment: “Now 

18 For a good discussion of issues and difficulties, see McKane 1986: 482-90. 

19 The vowels of this verb are commonly emended to yield “frightened.” 
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then, you may rescind their sentence; otherwise, blot me out from the record 
you have compiled” (meheni na } missipreka 3 aSer katdbtd). This request is blus¬ 
tery and can be regarded as a cry from the heart, a category to which belong a 
few other appeals for death: Rebekah anguishes twice, once when carrying belli¬ 
cose twins (Gen 25:22) and once when displeased with her daughters-in-law 
(Gen 27:46); Rachel wants to die, if childless (Gen 30:1), Samson can take no 
more of Delilah’s gripes (Judg 16:16); and so forth. 

Much more relevant to us is Moses' bitter diatribe against being misused. 
When the Israelites whine about the quality of their board (Num 11:10-15), 

Moses heard the people wailing, clan after clan, individually and publicly 
—making the Lord very angry and Moses outraged. So Moses said to the 
Lord, “Why are you making it difficult for your servant, and why have I 
pleased you so little as to place the onus for this people on me? Is it I 
who conceived this whole people? Did I give birth to it that you should 
tell me, ‘Carry it at your breast, as a nurse carries an infant,’ until reach¬ 
ing the land that you have pledged to their fathers? Where can I get 
meat to give all this people when they sob before me, ‘Give us meat to 
eat!’ I can’t do this alone, carrying this whole people, for it is too heavy 
for me. But if this is how you are treating me, then just kill me (horgeni 
na 1 hdrog ), to show that you favor me. I don't want to endure this 
outrage of mine.” 

It is obvious that this example and the incident of Elijah at Beersheba are 
the most reminiscent of Jonah’s post-Nineveh experience. Elijah’s case com¬ 
bines motifs that are distributed over two successive episodes in Jonah 4. Elijah 
had just recently demonstrated his zeal for Israel's God; yet he must escape 
Jezebel’s wrath. In the desert, he finds a bush that, because it stands alone (the 
text insists awkwardly on this), cannot give proper shade from the sun’s full 
blast. The ignominious run for life and the merciless heat combine to haunt 
Elijah: Should he have awaited God’s order, as in past ventures (17:2-4)? Did he 
overestimate God’s support for his own endeavors? Has he earned God’s confi¬ 
dence and esteem as fully as did his ancestors? For Elijah, fortunately, this crise 
de confiance ends because, at Horeb, he soon shares the same experience as his 
ancestor Moses. 

Whereas Elijah’s self-doubts make him despair, Moses reacts to an abuse of 
his capacity as leader and prophet. Responsibility and duty are ennobling virtues 
when judiciously assigned; they can destroy the self-esteem of individuals, how¬ 
ever, if they are beyond their capacity to undertake. Called upon once too often 
to bear the brunt of a very difficult situation, Moses finally breaks down. He 
complains with such forceful passion and with such an incredibly pungent vo¬ 
cabulary that, to soothe his bruised feelings, God finds it prudent to give 
ground. In fact, Moses’ outburst does result in a major shift in God’s policy. 
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These incidents, therefore, illustrate the problem of a God who occasionally 
slights the humanity of prophets (and patriarchs, for that matter); but they also 
demonstrate that God can alter plans to accommodate the yearnings of a deserv¬ 
ing individual. 

The versions slightly modify what we have in the Hebrew of Jon 4:3. The 
LXX (followed by the Old Latin) enlarges on the vocative by giving despota 
Kurie, “sovereign Lord.” Both versions (and Syriac as well) turn the nouns in 
the motivation into infinitives, “It is better for me to die than to live.” Targum 
employs final verbal forms to arrive at more precision: “it is better that I should 
die than I should live” tb dymwt md , hy (see Trible 1963: 49; Levine 1978: 93). 

With regard to the setumd that occurs at this point, see the Introductory 
Remarks. 

4:4. wayyo’mer YHWH haheteb hard lak. God’s only response is to pose a 
question. We need to know not only what this question means, but also why it 
satisfied Jonah enough that he does not give an answer. We shall raise the same 
twofold issue at 4:9, where the same query, lengthened by two words at the end, 
prompts Jonah to a briefer, but no less bitter complaint. 

It is obvious that God is referring to Jonah’s melancholic state, for there is 
repeat of hard le-, the idiom found at the end of v 1. (Possibly influenced by “to 
Jonah” in 4:9, some of the versions modify the Hebrew by inserting “to him” or 
the like; Trible 1963: 49.) The first syllable of haheteb is the interrogative adverb 
that we have just met at the beginning of Jonah’s grievance ( halo’-zeh debari), 
and it is fitting to find it now in God’s response. The particle can convey an 
exclamation; possibly because the text has God “telling” ( wayyd } mer ) rather 
than “asking” ( *wayyiS } al) Jonah, therefore, the grammarian Joiion gives the 
whole as a declaration, “You really are angry!” (1923: 495 [J 161.b]; also 
Brekelmans 1970: 175-76). The distinction may be negligible, especially to a 
listening audience, for reciters can modulate their voice toward a precise intent. 
A reading audience, however, needs to find the text less equivocal. 

The versions themselves struggled with the problem of God’s intent, leaving 
us with diverse renderings. The Targum takes it as a question: “Are you power¬ 
fully affected?” ( hlhd 3 tqyp Ik); Levine 1978: 93. Arabic offers it as a statement: 
“How very grieved you are, Jonah!” ( ma } aSaddan ma hazinta yd yunan ); Wright 
1857: 113. The Syro-Palestinian translation even adds here an answer derived 
from v 9; Goshen-Gottstein 1973: 103. Greek translations adopt a number of 
solutions: the LXX (followed by Old Latin) has “Are you very aggrieved?” while 
Aquila and Theodotion give "Are you really aggrieved?” (see Vulgate, “Do you 
really believe that you do well to be angry?”). Symmachus has recourse to the 
sharp interrogative ara, “Are you justly aggrieved?” (On all of these readings, see 
Trible 1963: 50.) 

We have these disparate renderings because the versions handled haheteb 
differently. In the H stem hetib can mean “to do well, act ethically to/toward 
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someone”; but also “to do [an act] thoroughly, skillfully.” Here and in v 9, the 
forms are infinitives absolute (spelled hytyb [heteb] in v 9 of the Murabba c at 
scroll). In Scripture this infinitive absolute has three applications: (1) as subject, 
for example, in Jer 10:5, “[Idols cannot harm you], nor is benefit within their 
power”; (2) as emphasis for the verb ydtab, for example, in Jer 7:5, “if you firmly 
correct your ways”; and (3) as an adverb that is best translated by “thoroughly” 
or “frequently” (clearest listing in Even-Shoshan 1982: 294; Isa 1:17 probably 
belongs here). Although one traditional exegete, sensitive to the Masoretic 
punctuation of v 4, treats the form as subject (“To do good grieves you?”), our 
heteb is most likely an adverb. It is important, therefore, to consider God's 
response as addressing the depth of Jonah’s gloom, and not as questioning its 
motivation, sincerity, or justification. The last is an alternative understanding 
common to Jonah literature, for example, “Have you any right to be angry?” 
(Allen 1976: 230) or “Does it do any good to be angry?” (Stuart 1987: 498-99). 

From the preceding overview, we may conclude that God is not being churl¬ 
ish, spiteful, or even teasing. On the contrary, at this point there is the feeling 
that God sympathizes with Jonah’s despair, perhaps even wishes to relieve his 
pain. Jonah’s reaction in the next verse and his sharp retort to a similarly 
phrased question later on (at v 9) give us reason to presume that Jonah finds 
comfort in the measured words from on high, for the time being at least. 

4:5. wayyese } yona min-hd.Hr wayyeSeb miqqedem ld.Hr wayya c a£ 16 sam sukkd 
wayyeseb tahteha bassel c ad } aSer yir’eh mah-yyihyeh baHr. This is a rather bela¬ 
bored verse: Jonah exits, sits, builds, sits, then stares at the city. The effect is 
once more (see at 4:2) of movements coming in spurts, as if Jonah is taking his 
time or is not sure how best to proceed. Contrast this nervous activity with the 
purposeful movement reported in 3:4, wayyahel yona labo } baHr, “Hardly had 
Jonah gone into town a day's journey when he called out. . . .” We also notice 
that in the present verse (4:5) the word “city” is mentioned three times; and 
although in each instance a different preposition is prefixed to it, this is alto¬ 
gether a surfeit of attestations for such a modest-sized verse. The narrator obvi¬ 
ously wants to keep us aware of what is on Jonah's mind. 

We are told that Jonah “left the city,” a move that to many readers seems 
delayed for much too long. Are we to believe that Jonah remained in the city 
while the Ninevites grieved and prayed, fasted and clothed themselves and their 
animals in sack? Does Jonah share in this public piety? Does he keep on issuing 
the same warning throughout the vigil? If so, for how long? Moreover, how 
could Jonah be waiting to see what happens to the city, when whatever is to 
happen already has? To many exegetes, therefore, this statement betrays a con¬ 
fused chronology. Accordingly they try to solve it by one of the following meth¬ 
ods (overview and distribution of opinions in Trible, 1963: 96-102 and Weimar 
1982a). 

1. Textual reconstruction. The text of Jonah is deemed to have been incor- 
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rectly transmitted, and the goal is to readjust what we have into what must have 
been. Finely tuning a proposal by Budde to strike out 4:5 (1904; himself relying 
on Bohme 1887), Bewer conjectures a series of misreadings and miscues on the 
part of ancient scribes that can be reversed simply by deleting from v 5 “He 
made himself a shelter there and, sitting beneath it in the shade, waited to see 
what would happen to the city’’; 1912: 58-59. To Bewer, “the author lets Jonah 
stay there not because Jonah was uncertain about the result of the repentance of 
Nineveh but in order to teach him the great lesson he so much needed to 
learn.” Bewer, therefore, turns a potentially charged confrontation into a didac¬ 
tic pastoral. 

H. Winckler (1900) championed a medieval proposal (Bickerman 1976: 40 
n. 24) whereby 4:5 is inserted right after 3:4. This transposition gives Jonah a 
presence in the Nineveh episode, voyeuristic though it may seem, as he observes 
the spiritual upheaval within the town; but it leaves chapter 4 without much 
tension and leaves us to wonder how and why an ancient scribe could commit 
such a lapse in transmitting the text. Trible, who partially follows Winckler, 
lamely suggests that the scribe moved 4:5 to its present position in response to 
God’s query of 4:4 (1963: 101-2). 20 

2. Grammatical readjustment. Keeping the text as is but translating the 
verbal forms in 4:5 as pluperfects allows some scholars to treat 4:5 (even the 
whole of vv 5-11) as a “flashback.” Already Ibn Ezra’s solution, and periodically 
espoused since then, this course is widely adopted nowadays ever since Lohfink 
featured it in an influential study (1961). In some recent efforts (Wolff; Wei¬ 
mar), in fact, Jonah’s story sustains a veritable “flashback” epidemic. It must be 
kept in mind, however, that recourse to pluperfect is not always dictated by 
grammar; rather, it can be a method by which to resolve chronological cruxes 
without subjecting the text to emendations or manipulation; see the criticism I 
offer at 1:5 and 3:6. In any case, the construction here (imperfect with waw- 
conversive) does not suit well a pluperfect condition, whether to have an act fit 
before, or to have it synchronize with, a preceding event. 

Another way to resolve the problem grammatically is to focus on the clause 
c ad } aSer yir'eh mah-yyihyeh baHr and to judge the first verb as a rare example of 
the imperfect bearing a past tense, “He sat [under the booth] until he saw what 
happened in the town”; BDB 725 (II.a.[b]); Joiion 1923: 304 (113.k). 

3. A few exegetes explain the sequence of events as given in the text. 
Magonet (1976: 58-60) thinks that the way the book is organized gives a solu- 

20 Nielsen (1979) proves that committing major textual surgery on Jonah to realize its 
“original” form is still in vogue. He strips the story down to one-fifth of its present size 
and, in the process, turns the Hebrews into the dullest of storytellers. Nielsen’s “Ur- 
Jonah” lacks all of the scenes with which we are familiar: on board ship, within the fish, 
the king of Nineveh’s edict, even God instructing Jonah about heaven’s way. See also 
Schmidt 1976: 47. 
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tion to the problem of 4:5. Following one of Lohfink’s opinions that Jonah’s exit 
from the city is a response to God’s query, Magonet regards it as a structural 
parallel to his flight to Tarshish when God commands him to go to Nineveh. 
According to Magonet, the logic of this move and countermove becomes plain 
only when these activities turn into the game that both protagonists end up 
playing. Magonet’s explanation (adopted by Almbladh 1986: 37), however, can 
satisfy only if Jonah is given no mind of his own, but kept hostage to God’s 
diversionary tactics. 

Traditional interpretations also try to justify Jonah’s activity as given in our 
received text. A prophet, Jonah knows that Nineveh’s repentance will not last 
long. He therefore just awaits its inhabitants’ turnabout, which is sure to come 
and which, just as surely, will prompt God into retaliation. This is the Targum’s 
opinion, for it expands the last clause to read, “[Jonah sat] in order to see what 
finally would happen to the city” ( e d yhzy mh-yhy bswp qrfi); Levine 1978: 93; 
see Trible 1963: 98. And this is also the interpretation underlying some readings 
of Tobit 14:3-4, which I cite in the Comments to section I (1:1-3). I shall 
come back to another line of inquiry in the Comments to this section. 

wayyeSeb miqqedem laHr. This 5 ir is Nineveh. We notice that the narrator 
does not mention Nineveh in the speeches of Jonah and does not refer to it in 
activities attributed to him (see Comments). It is only when God wants to 
deliver his lesson, at 4:11, that the name is invoked once more. Yet which is 
repeated twice in this verse, links this chapter to its predecessor, even to chap¬ 
ter 1. 

Why tell us where Jonah decides to sit in observation? It could be that the 
narrator is teasing us to recall (and perhaps contrast) the king of Nineveh's 
movements as he sits contrite on the ground (3:6). It might be that storyteller 
wishes to give the scene a touch of realismo, perhaps aware that Nineveh was 
flanked to the west and north by the Tigris and the Khoser and that there were a 
few hills on the town’s remaining sides (nice geographical detail in Parrot 
1961: 2). Lacocque and Lacocque (1981: 86) think the narrator is playing on the 
other meaning of qedem, “past,” wishing us to contemplate Nineveh’s past. The 
versions themselves find no puns here: the LXX simply gives “over against the 
city” ( apenanti tes poleos); the Old Latin has contra, “opposite”; the Arabic says 
simply, “beyond the city,” kharija Imadina. 

More likely at stake here, however, is the purely literary function of this 
information. Above, I have noted that this qedem is flanked by two other cog¬ 
nates, qiddamti of v 2 and qadim of v 8. Beyond serving paronomasia, qedem 
can also place Jonah to the east of Nineveh so that, when the easterly winds of 
v 8 come, he will be there to take their blows. Because of his location, Jonah also 
is first to feel the heat when the sun rises. These are minor suggestions; what 
may be more to the point, however, is that Hebrew narrators have a strong 
preference for the east over other cardinal points. 

wayya c aS 16 Sam sukkd. There is no problem in rendering this clause: Jonah 
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built for himself a makeshift shed. Occasionally (Isa 4:6), sukkd could be used 
figuratively for a divinely produced protection; but most commonly the term 
refers to any shelter that is temporary. Isaiah 1:8 likens Israel to a “shelter in a 
vineyard, a shed in a cucumber patch”: therefore, a forlorn and temporary 
abode. Job 27:18 uses the term to epitomize fleeting endeavors. The clause 
following, “sitting beneath it in the shade” ( wayyeSeb tahteha basset), may seem 
unnecessary in view of the function of such structures; but it does prepare us for 
Jonah’s reaction to the plant God will raise presently. What have puzzled schol¬ 
ars, however, are the purpose and eventual fate of this sukkd: if it functioned 
properly, why would God need to raise a plant over Jonah’s head? And why 
would Jonah lament the desiccation of the plant when there was a sukkd to 
shield him from the hot sun? Here too, a grammatical resolution is invoked by 
Lettinga 1980: 169 (J 72.d.l), who cites the clause as another example of the 
conversive imperfect bearing “conative-voluntative” nuances: “There, [Jonah] 
wished to build for himself a hut [but presumably did not].” This is much too 
convenient a way to get rid of a problem that I will consider presently (v 8). 
Likewise facile is the opinion that the sukkd is symbolic, making it ill suited for 
such profane usage as giving shade; Lacocque and Lacocque 1981: 87-88. This 
is fine as interpretation (Jungian or otherwise) of the incident; but not very good 
narratology or philology. 

We are told that Jonah sat beneath his booth, ( ad 3 aSer yir'eh mah-yyihyeh 
bd.Hr. This phrase could also be rendered, “Jonah waited to see what would 
happen within town.” The text does not tell us what Jonah expected to find 
happening to or in the city, and this is a major reason why some scholars either 
insert this verse (or parts of it) after 3:4, or grammatically weaken its implication 
(see above). The few scriptural attestations of hayd baHr speak of something/ 
someone that can be found within a city. In one case, however, we are told that 
God’s hand “struck against the city” ( hayetd yad YHWH baHr), bringing horrors 
on Ekron (1 Sam 5:9). 

4:6. wayyeman YHWH-’elohim qtqdySn wayya c al ratal leyond liheyot sel c al- 
ro’So lehasstl 16 merd'dtd wayyUmah yond c al-haqqiqdyon iimhd gedold. Jonah 
gives up center stage to witness the second of God’s marvels on his behalf, the 
first being the appearance of a fish to save him from drowning. On that occa¬ 
sion, Jonah does not share with us his immediate reaction to the miracle; but the 
psalm serves as ample testimony of Jonah's gratitude for God’s action. Here, 
however, the impact is instantaneous. The verse divides into two areas of con¬ 
cerns. The second tells us how Jonah greeted the plant. The first deals with the 
plant, its creation and purpose. To serve this latter program, four clauses are laid 
out into an A a : b B pattern: the outside sections, A and B, have God as their 
subject; sandwiched within them are a and b, which have the qiqayon as subject. 
Each of these sets of clauses consists of a verbal and an infinitive clause. This 
artful pattern is furthered by a playful desire to run two infinitive clauses to- 
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gether without a separating conjunction, so that the ear can hear repetitions of 
the consonants si (sel . . . lehassil). This playfulness is lost on some critics, 
who urge deletion of one of the two infinitive clauses; see Bewer 1912: 61; 
Trible 1963: 102-3. In my translation, I could not easily duplicate this effect, 
and I have had to move the fourth clause ( B) to the head of the English 
sentence. 

wayyeman YHWH- } elohim qiqdyon. The Murabba'at scroll and the versions 
support the antiquity of the combination YHWH- 3 eldhim; however, a few He¬ 
brew manuscripts (as well as some Greek renderings) either drop the second 
name or give } adonay-YHWH; Trible 1963: 51. As I have discussed it in 2:1, the 
narrator accords individual attention to each of wayyeman s four attestations. I 
review here the subject in each occurrence: at 2:1 it is YHWH; at 4:6, YHWH - 
} eldhim; at 4:7, hd } el6him; and at 4:8, } eldhim. It may be accidental that the 
narrator reaches this particular progression or scheme; but we can nevertheless 
observe a move from the most ( YHWH) to the least ( } eldhim) personal of God’s 
names. Verse 6 contains a syncretism that serves as transition. Moreover, we 
notice that the first two examples (with YHWH) result in miracles that are 
beneficial to Jonah, whereas the last two turn out badly for him. At any rate, it is 
not prudent to depend on this shift in nomenclature when elaborating theories 
on the growth of the Jonah narrative. 21 

What kind of plant is the qiqdyon? Because the search for its modern name 
is not usually regarded as a test case for biblical inerrancy (as is the fish of 
chapter 2), already in the medieval period some rabbis judged it unnecessary to 
identify the plant botanically. 22 The recent article of Robinson on the qiqdyon 
(1985) relieves me from reviewing the various identifications and justifications. 
Particularly useful is his chart of page 403, where he gives an exhaustive catalog 
of the term qiqdyon as rendered in ancient and modern translations. Two plants 
are most commonly cited in recent renderings: the “(climbing) gourd” 
(Cucurbita) and the “castor bean” (Ricinus communis). Nonetheless, arriving at 
a decision can also be complicated by the bewildering physical differences in 
contemporary (let alone ancient) species. More distressing, perhaps, are the 
radically disparate descriptions for the same plants; thus a respected biblical 
botanist can describe one particular candidate (the Ricinus) as perfect for 
Jonah’s comfort while another can dismiss it as worthless for the same purpose 
(ibid. 399--400). 

I am no botanist; but having once combed the literature on botanical history 
to identify the fruits and condiments recorded in Mari’s administrative archives, 
I have developed a healthy skepticism about the pronouncements of specialists 

21 Trible (1963: 82-87) offers an excellent overview and critique of various theories. 
Wolff (1977: 78-80, 169-70) refers gingerly to Schmidt’s newer proposal. 

22 Jerome is very humorous in reporting how much trouble he got into when translating 
qiqdyon as “ivy”; Antin 1956: 109-13. 
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as far as ancient specimens are concerned. 23 It does not help that the qiqayon 
occurs only this once in Scripture and that, like the fish, this plant is displayed 
with minima] realism: In less than a full day, the qiqayon grows to remarkable 
stature and then withers. Altogether, this description cannot apply to the aver¬ 
age shrub or tree—be it a gourd, an ivy, or a castor bean. I may be permitted, 
therefore, not to attach a specific label to qiqayon; instead, I shall follow Aquila 
and Theodotion who, with their kikedna, found it prudent just to approximate a 
transcription of the Hebrew. 

In order to learn God’s own reason for creating the qiqayon, we skip to 
lehassil 16 merd c dto. Although rd c d has slipped from addressing a mental anguish 
to marking a physical distress, it is obvious that the narrator nevertheless wants 
this clause to reverse Jonah’s condition reported in v 1, “This outcome was so 
terribly upsetting to Jonah that he was dejected.” The verbal form here is 
perfectly suited to the goal, for hissil (H stem of nasal) min- is fine theological 
language, referring to God’s rescue of individuals from enemy, guilt, or death. It 
is worth observing also that because inanimates do not control this verbal form, 
the qiqayon cannot be responsible for rescuing Jonah from his misery. It is true, 
however, that we have no scriptural equivalent for construing this verbal form 
with the preposition le- and that dittography may obtain here (for *lehassilo; see 
Exod 18:9, hissilo). If so, the dittography is very old, for Murabba'at also has 16 
and the versions saw one there too. Because of the artful design of this verse, 
however, the narrator may have purposely inserted 16 to emulate ( wayyihar ) 16, 
again of v 1. At any rate, there is no reason to follow Ehrlich (1912: 270), who 
replaces the whole verbal phrase with lehdqel. 

There are other proposals for this verbal form. Because in the LXX this 
clause reads tou skiazein auto apo ton kakon autou, “to shade him from his 
calamity,” some commentators propose to read the Hebrew *lehasel 16, deriving 
it from an obscurely attested H stem of salal (III, BDB 853; Jastrow 1950: 1284, 
reflexive or doubtful). In fact, it may be better to assume that the LXX (as well 
as the versions that depend on the LXX) is influenced by the preceding clause. 
Similarly affected by the context is the Targum’s Pgn 1 lyh/Hyh, "to cover, pro¬ 
tect” (from gnn). The Vulgate inserts here, “for Jonah was very distressed” 
(laboraverat enim); I do not know why. 

We can now turn to the first of two clauses under the control of the qiqayon: 
wayya c al mefal leyond. The verb c ald in the G stem commonly refers to the 
growth of plants, and it cannot be correct to treat the verbal form as an H stem, 
as do many renderings, for example RSV’s, "And the Lord God appointed a 

23 The best articles on the subject are published in the recent Bulletin on Sumerian 
Agriculture, and their cautious authors repeatedly stress how difficult it is to juggle an¬ 
cient testimony, archaeological discoveries, and modern botany. M. Stol (1987) has a fine 
discussion on what we know of the gourd family (where he locates Jonah’s qiqaydri) in 
ancient times. 
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plant, and made it come up over Jonah” or TEV's ‘‘The Lord God made a plant 
grow up over Jonah.” Were God the subject of the second clause, qiqayon or its 
equivalent would need to be inserted in it: *wayya c al ( } et-)haqqiqdyon me ( al yona. 
The versions uniformly give the plant as subject. 

Alternatively, the narrator may well be teasing our memory here, for the 
form does recall watta c al (albeit an H stem there), which we met in v 7 of 
Jonah’s psalm: “but you lift me up from the Pit alive. Lord, my god.” Moreover, 
on both occasions, the idioms are construed with the preposition min (at 4:6, 
paronomastically compounded into m^al le-); further, we meet with a double 
reference to God on both occasions: YHWH } elohdy in 2:7; YHWH^elohim in 
4:6. All of this may yet be coincidental; what is less likely to be so, however, is 
the presence of the root —antithesis to another crucial root *yrd —at impor¬ 
tant moments in Jonah's narrative: at 1:2, to launch the narrative; at 2:7, to 
initiate Jonah’s restoration to favor, and at 4:6, to set him up for his final test. 

The infinitive clause that follows, liheyot sel c al-r6 } §6, prepares us for the 
misery that Jonah will soon encounter when the qiqayon withers. It conspicu¬ 
ously repeats the word sel, “shade,” which, in the preceding verse, was produced 
by Jonah’s sukka. 

With wayyiimah yond . . . iimhd gedold, we have come to a full reversal of 
Jonah’s mood. Hebrew is rich in vocabulary expressing cheer and happiness; the 
midrash on the Song of Songs (at 1:4) lists ten such substantives, some of which 
have verbal cognates of their own. As far as I know there has not been a 
systematic study of the Hebrew vocabulary to differentiate among such catego¬ 
ries as pleasure (a gratification), happiness (a state or condition), or joy (an 
emotion). Most commonly cited in Scripture are the present verb §amah and its 
derivatives, and the few references I have overviewed seem to cut across the 
various categories just cited. The actual language used in 4:6 is surprisingly 
infrequent in Scripture. Attaching a cognate accusative to the G stem of iamah 
occurs elsewhere only a couple of times (1 Kgs 1:40; 1 Chr 29:9); while constru¬ 
ing the verb with c al is found a handful of times, each with its own shade of 
meaning: Isa 9:16 (rejoice over persons); 39:2 (rejoice by arrival of delegates— 
but cf. 2 Kgs 20:13); 1 Chr 29:9 (rejoice because of sacrifice); 2 Chr 15:15 
(rejoice because of oath). While these two features can be found in the same 
verse (1 Chr 29:9), their combination into the same clause is unique to Jonah 
and may well be due to its narrator’s creativity. 

In the Introductory Remarks to this section, I indicate why this allusion 
to Jonah’s delight with the qiqayon proves to be an excellent demarcation for 
Jonah’s commerce with God. In the Comments, I will presently consider why 
Jonah is so pleased with the qiqayon when his own sukkd was available for shade. 
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COMMENTS 

Once during his reign, when Hezekiah fell mortally ill, the prophet 
Isaiah son of Amoz came to tell him, “This is what the Lord says, ‘Settle 
your own business, you are dying and cannot recover.’ ” Hezekiah turned 
his face to the wall and prayed to the Lord, “Please recall. Lord, how I 
communed with you, sincerely and wholeheartedly, and have fulfilled 
what you have wished.” Hezekiah broke into incessant weeping. 

Isaiah had not yet crossed the inner court when the Lord’s order 
came to him, “Turn back and tell the leader of my people Hezekiah, 
‘The Lord, God of your ancestor David says, I have heard your prayer, 
seen your tears, and I am healing you. After tomorrow, you must go up 
to the temple. I will add fifteen years to your life, and will rescue you and 
this city as well from the grip of the Assyrian king. I will protect this city 
for my own sake, and for the sake of David my servant.’ ” 

Reported in 2 Kgs 20:1-6 (with a slightly divergent account in Isa 58:1-8), 
this incident gives us an excellent instance in which a prophet is entrusted with 
a message that God soon rescinds. 24 It may be useful to compare it with what 
obtains in Jonah. Isaiah carries a notice of doom to a seriously ill Hezekiah. 
While his message may not be as pithy as Jonah’s statement to the Ninevites, it 
is just as categorical and final. Upon hearing the news, both Nineveh and 
Hezekiah immediately believe in their truths. Hoping against hope, they quickly 
take measures to confront their sentence: the Ninevites by following a stem 
prescription; Hezekiah simply by turning to the wall (a sign of utter despair) to 
pray and weep. 

God modifies Hezekiah's fate as readily as Nineveh’s. There is a deliciously 
realistic touch at the beginning of 2 Kgs 20:4 that is lacking from the Isaian 

24 See also 2 Chr 12:5-8, cited in the Interpretations section. Berlin 1976: 231 n. 14 
gives two other examples of unfulfilled prophecies, the first better than the second: 
Ezekiel’s predictions on the destruction of Tyre (reported in 26—28) are later tabled 
(29:17-20); and Jeremiah’s prediction of a humiliating burial for Jehoiakim (22:19) is not 
supported by 2 Kgs 24:6. In the Introductory Remarks to section IX, I cite a third 
example regarding the prophet Micah’s unfulfilled (!) prediction of Jerusalem’s (immedi¬ 
ate) downfall. 

Possibly inspired by Jehoash’s breaching of fortifications in Jerusalem (2 Kgs 14:11- 
14), rabbinic traditions claim that Jonah is once charged with predicting Jerusalem’s fall. 
Because its inhabitants repent, Jerusalem is spared; but Jonah’s reputation does not fare 
as well, for he is deemed a “false prophet.” When God asks him to go to Nineveh, Jonah, 
who knows that God will relent, is loath to be judged harshly by the Ninevites and 
therefore heads toward Tarshish. On this tradition, see Ginzberg 1947: 246-47. 
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parallel account. We are told in Kings that Isaiah had not yet reached the 
palace’s gate when God asked him to turn back with news of a reprieve. From 
this detail, we learn that the amount of time spent in penance is not what really 
sways God; rather, the sincerity of the repentance is what matters most. We also 
notice no hesitation on Isaiah's part to fulfill this sudden turnabout. In fact, 
Hezekiah alone seems surprised by it; so much so that he, as had others worthier 
than him (Exod 4:1-9; Judg 6:17—22, 36-40), asks that a concrete sign confirm 
his recovery. 

It could have been far easier on Isaiah than on Jonah to serve God so 
submissively. Isaiah did not have to trek hundreds of miles to deliver God’s 
messages. Moreover, while Hezekiah may be slightly selfish (“apres moi le del¬ 
uge,” he once thinks—2 Kgs 20:19), he is basically a decent. God-fearing king. 
Nevertheless, no less than Nineveh, which is soon destroyed by foreign powers, 
his kingdom’s salvation proves temporary and ephemeral. 

For our purpose, however, the sharpest contrast between the two episodes is 
in the way the prophets react to God’s change of mind. Isaiah accepts it without 
question; Jonah finds in it an occasion to revert to his earlier character. When 
God had first contacted him, Jonah—perhaps never the most docile of prophets 
—had nevertheless proved to be a quick learner. He had given in to God’s 
wishes as soon as he had spotted stormy clouds over his Tarshish-bound ship. 
Jonah may have had his doubts about his survival when the sailors dumped him 
into turbulent waters; it would have been fitting punishment for disobeying 
God. Yet (he could have reasoned), if death had overtaken him then and there, 
because of his efforts a whole shipload of men had come to acknowledge the 
Hebrew God. Fortunately, survival within a fish had strengthened his bonds to 
that God and his resolve to abide by God's will. 

We all know what happens from that point on, how Jonah finds himself 
once more on the same errand. Jonah broadcasts God’s message, and it affects 
the Ninevites powerfully. Now in the Comments for the previous two sections, 
I have argued that the message Jonah carries into Nineveh includes a construc¬ 
tion, unique to Jonah in usage (nehpaket, at 3:4), that bears contrary meanings: 
Nineveh will soon be destroyed or Nineveh will undergo a (spiritual) change. I 
have also proposed that only the first of these two meanings is deemed relevant, 
by the Ninevites and Jonah alike. In the case of the Ninevites, it drives them 
toward penitence; in the case of Jonah, toward dejection. One question instantly 
looms: why is God treating Jonah differently from Isaiah? Why not share with 
him reconsideration of the Ninevites’ fate and commission him to bring this 
good news to them? Communicating cheerful tidings is, after all, also a job for 
prophets. 

To suggest an explanation, I go back one more time to those same Com¬ 
ments sections and bring into the discussion the second potential meaning for 
nehpaket. In the narrative of chapter 3, only God can be conscious of the 
possibilities that Nineveh will either change its ways or be destroyed. Accord- 
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ingly, when the Ninevites do repent, Jonah’s words find confirmation no less 
than if Nineveh had been destroyed for its sins. Hence, in this instance (con¬ 
trary to what happens in the matter of Hezekiah’s illness) there is no other 
message to convey, and there is no occasion for Jonah to participate once more 
as message-bearing prophet. This is obvious to God; but not so to Jonah. 

This may explain to us why Jonah’s prophetic role ends with his first and 
only announcement to the Ninevites: he is simply kept out of God's two-edged 
reasoning (in itself, a feature not unknown to the Bible, if we recall that God 
never reveals to Job why his life turned miserable or tells Cain why his brother’s 
offering was more attractive). Jonah’s behavior, as related in 4:1, is of shock and 
dismay. It may well be that his apologia of 4:2 is a particularly clever way for the 
narrator to give constancy to the prophet’s character, perhaps even to impose 
upon the complete narrative a continuous if not a cyclical form (Duval 1973: 
595). For us, this confession also gives access to a statement or thought the 
prophet made long ago, in either case available to an omniscient God. Jonah 
claims that even as he was entrusted with a mission, he already knew that God is 
vulnerable to human entreaties and that, given the slightest opportunity to 
extend or to end life, God would invariably choose the first of the alternatives. 

We naturally presume that Jonah has Nineveh in mind when delivering his 
audacious lines, even if Jonah is never quoted as wishing harm to the city; 
indeed, Jonah himself never directly mentions that city in his soliloquy and God 
alone brings it back by name into the dialogue, at 4:11. But if Jonah is referring 
to Nineveh, then we must question the relevance, if not the veracity, of certain 
elements in this speech. Is it true, for instance, that Jonah had such thoughts 
’way back then? If so, it is remarkable that we hear nothing about any of them 
until this moment, either from God, who might be expected to squash such 
effrontery, or from Jonah, who had the opportunity to flash them once more at 
3:2. Or could it be that Jonah, perhaps due to his depressed and irked state, is 
consoling himself by inventing an “I told you so” to soothe his wounded heart? 
In either case, we must also wonder, what good does it do Nineveh (or Jonah) to 
refresh God’s memory in such a crass way? Once Jonah recognizes that Nineveh 
survives its ordeal, why throw such provocative testimony before God? Jonah 
cannot seriously expect (as some medieval and modern exegetes do) that God 
would change directions once more and strike Nineveh down, especially not 
after Jonah had just finished praising his maker for nurturing precisely the divine 
virtues that gave Nineveh new life. 

We must also consider how Jonah’s keen awareness of God’s immense com¬ 
passion integrates with his entreaty that God kill him. It is not easy to offer a 
good reason for Jonah’s feeling that only his own murder would adequately 
compensate for Nineveh's survival. Indeed, Jonah’s radical solution does not 
seem to me emotionally cogent: if we deem him angry because of God’s mercy 
on Nineveh, should we not expect him to vent his rage on God rather than on 
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himself? If we imagine him depressed, would it not be more likely that Jonah 
should take his own life? 

Instead of confronting this catalog of queries and suspicions, I might intro¬ 
duce an alternative exposition of Jonah’s confession. Proceeding from the narra¬ 
tor’s remarks (4:1) about Jonah’s unhappiness and dismay (or anger if one pre¬ 
fers it), let us suppose that Jonah delivers this speech not only to address God’s 
generosity to a great (albeit despicable) Assyrian city, but also to debate God’s 
responsibility to a prophet. Any person, whether commissioned by God or not, 
can frighten a city into repentance, and the consequences will be good for all 
concerned, for one cannot mislead when moving people toward the good. But 
when a prophet carries a message of doom, especially to a great city such as 
Nineveh, and God revokes it without giving his prophet a role to play in the 
reversal, how could that prophet trust in his own calling? How will Jonah know 
that he remains God’s prophet? 25 

Jonah’s message, therefore, would be serving double duty: we may think it is 
about Nineveh, but Jonah above all means it to be about himself. This ambigu¬ 
ity would be a fitting response to God’s clever commission of 3:4. “Even as you 
were sending me to this god-awful city,” Jonah is asserting, “I planned my 
escape to Tarshish; and I put this plan into effect because I have always known 
the truth about you: that when it comes right down to it, you will forgive and 
you will not punish: not Nineveh for its sins; not me for disobeying you. Even as 
the seas were raging, even as I was falling into the gaping mouth of a fish, I 
knew you to be full of bluster; when eyeball to eyeball, as usual you blinked 
first!” And now comes the challenge, whether delivered from an irked or from a 
dejected mind, “God, now that you know how I really feel about this whole 
experience, you can go ahead and kill me; erase, if you dare, that miracle you 
performed in the sea for me.” 

Victim of a particularly human illusion, that his own imagination and re¬ 
sponses cannot be different from God’s, Jonah is turning the table on God, 
forcing him to acknowledge that the dignity of one individual is as precious as 
the salvation of a whole community. By gently inquiring into Jonah’s state of 
mind, however, God seemingly avoids challenging his complaints. 

It will not do, of course, to end on this note. Happiness for Nineveh cannot 
be replaced by dissatisfaction for Jonah, no matter how we react to his petu¬ 
lance. As Jonah delivers his appeal for God to kill him, however, a resolution to 
the confrontation is already incubating; for with this line, Jonah whittles down 
the concerns his book addresses from the metaphysical to the purely personal. 

25 This point is nicely made in Berlin's fine article, 1976: 232-35. See already Feuillet 
1949: 1125-26. Faj (1974: 316) cites (disapprovingly) a “Hymn to Nineveh’’ by the 
Byzantine hymnographer Romanos Melodos (probably fifth to sixth century c.e ), in 
which Jonah criticizes God for giving him a doom message without entrusting him with 
glad tidings. 
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Until God chooses to revive them as central concerns, in 4:10-11, sin, peni¬ 
tence, and redemption no longer hold center stage. In their place stands, as in 
Job, the one issue of an individual's private complaint against God. 

This reduction of a major theological issue to a skirmish between unequal 
powers is abetted by Jonah’s moves reported in 4:4. We are told that, desiring to 
observe what is going on in the city, Jonah sets up a shelter east of Nineveh. 
Now it is difficult to know what Jonah expects to find happening in and to the 
city, and I have discussed some opinions in the preceding comments. As inter¬ 
preters rather than as textual critics, we should reject placing this verse after 3:4 
at least because it would not be reasonable to hold that for more than two 
thousand years people never recovered sight of what really happens in the story. 
Suffice it to say that a major shift in the story occurs at this point, as Jonah sits 
still and allows unnatural occurrences once more to affect his well-being. 

Jonah is supposed to crawl under the sukkd that he builds in order to benefit 
from its shade. Soon, however, God directs the qiqayon to shade him from 
above his head. The pun is directional, depending on a contrasting location for 
this sel, but it is also protean: through this divine act meant “to deliver him 
from his distress,” Jonah acquires a satisfying response to his complaint. This 
plant, marvelously rising above his head, is a sign of a new equilibrium between 
him and God, of a renewed understanding between the two. It is important, 
therefore, not to compare this qiqayon to the “broom bush” under which Elijah 
sits (1 Kgs 19:4, quoted in the Notes above), for the bush plays a relatively 
benign role in that particular episode. Far closer to the qiqayon, as a manifesta¬ 
tion of God's grace and as a symbol of reconciliation, is Elijah’s encounter with 
God at Horeb, coming as it does immediately after he bitterly protests being 
abandoned (1 Kgs 19:9-18). 

From Jonah's perspective, the story can end now on this happy note: Nine¬ 
veh and its fate are no longer central to Jonah; his difference with God is now 
resolved. From God’s standpoint, however, there is still the matter of educating 
a prophet on divine mercy. 26 Now that Jonah has turned the issue into a per¬ 
sonal, if not physical, problem; now that he has come out from his deep funk, 
God will readily turn to pedagogic instruments that are too obvious to be misun¬ 
derstood by Jonah, and by us as well. 


26 This perspective is commonly adopted in traditional Jewish exegesis. See now Stern¬ 
berg 1987: 318-20. 
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♦ 


Who equals you as a god, in removing iniquity and disregarding trans¬ 
gression from what remains of his bequest [Israel]? God does not perpet¬ 
uate anger endlessly, for he is indeed a lover of benevolence. Once again 
God will be compassionate with us, containing our sins. You will hurl 
into the deepest sea all their trespasses. You will be steadfast with Jacob, 
benevolent with Abraham, as you vowed it to our ancestors from time 
immemorial. (Micah 7:18-20) 1 

For they are not a people with sense; therefore their maker will not pity 
them, their creator will not favor them. (Isa 27:11) 

I reclaim them from Sheol; from Death I redeem them. Where are your 
plagues, Death? Sheol, where is your scourge? Is compassion concealed 
from my sight? Though he thrives among reeds, comes an east wind— 
the Lord’s wind—from the wasteland rising, desiccating his well, scorch¬ 
ing his spring, plundering, hoards, every valued object. (Hos 13:14-15). 

Do I enjoy seeking death for the wicked—says the Lord God? Would he 
not live on, just by repudiating his ways? (Ezek 18:23; see also 33:11) 

For the fate of people and the fate of beasts is one and the same: as the 
one dies so dies the other, and all have the same life-breath. People have 
no superiority over beasts, because they all amount to nothing: they all 

1 These last verses of the book of Micah (which comes right after Jonah among the 
Minor Prophets) are traditionally appended to the reading of Jonah on the Day of 
Atonement (Yom Kippur; see Introduction). Because Micah comes after Jonah in 
Hebrew Scripture and because Micah, like Jonah, takes up themes developed in Exod 
34:6-7 (see Fishbane 1985: 349-50), it would not be wholly incongruous for readers to 
attribute these verses to a chastened Jonah. 
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go to just one place. Having come from dust, they all return to dust. 
(Eccl 3:19-20) 

Que la terre est petite a qui la voit des cieux. (}. Delille) 


XI. HEAT AND LIGHT (4:7-11) 


4 7 God himself 3 directed a worm, at the break of dawn, on the morrow; it 
attacked the qiqayon plant so that it withered. 8 With the rising sun, God di¬ 
rected a fierce east wind. As the sun pounded on Jonah’s head, he swooned and, 
longing to die, he thought, “Death is better for me than life.” 

9 God asked Jonah, “Are you utterly dejected over the qiqayon plant?” “De¬ 
jected enough to want death,” he answered. ,0 The Lord then said, “You yourself 
were fretting b over the qiqayon plant, on which you did not labor, nor did you 
cultivate it, a plant that came up one night and perished the next; u yet I myself 
am not to have compassion 15 on Nineveh, that large city, where there are more 
than twelve myriads of human beings, who cannot discern between their right 
and left hands, and animals galore?” 

3 Or: "The God”; see Notes to 1:6. 
b Same verb in Hebrew; see Notes. 


NOTES 

4:7. wayyeman ha’elohim tola c at ba c alot haSSahar lammahordt wattak y et-haq- 
qiqayon wayyibaS. By now we are most familiar with the verb mand, having met 
it twice earlier (see Notes to 2:1 and 4:6). In these examples, construct infini¬ 
tives are called upon to develop the purpose of God's commands: at 2:1, a fish is 
to swallow Jonah ( libloa *); at 4:6, a plant is to deliver him ( lehasstl 16) from his 
distress. In contrast, no infinitives follow on wayyeman on this (v 7) or on the 
following occasion (at v 8); rather, we only have clauses that twice mention the 
verbal form wattak. Yet, while at 4:7 the subject of wattak is the worm that God 
had readied, at 4:8 the subject is the sun, and not the “east wind” that God had 
prepared. Modem renderings that ignore Hebrew syntax and merge two clauses 
into one at 4:7 (for example, NEB’s “God ordained that a worm should attack 
the gourd”) do not recognize how the narrator plots the four appearances of 
wayyeman: when God commissions operations that would hurt Jonah (at 4:7 and 
8) rather than activities helpful to him (at 2:1 and 4:6), God no longer directly 
moves them into action. Jonah may need to know that a divine power is bring¬ 
ing fish and plant to his aid; but he does not need to discover why he is suddenly 
without protection. (In fact, Jonah mercifully sleeps through the early manifes- 
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tations of these harmful events; see below.) There is a distance now between 
God and the instruments of Jonah’s misery, and the condition will work nicely 
in a coda that emphasizes object lessons rather than harsh punishments. 

While Hebrew has other names for crawling invertebrates ( rimma; perhaps 
also sas, “caterpillar?” or “moth”), Scripture mentions most commonly tola c , 
tole% or, as we have it here, tola c at. Some scholars give “larva,” “maggot,” 
“weevil,” “beetle,” or “centipede” for its occurrence in Jonah. Considering its 
miraculous function in this episode (see the next paragraphs), however, there is 
no reason to be more precise than the narrator about the true biological classifi¬ 
cation of this tola'at. We should just keep in mind that elsewhere it is cited as an 
instrument of God's disfavor (Deut 28:39) and as a voracious consumer of 
human remains (Isa 14:11, 66:24). More worthy of attention is the activity 
assigned to the worm: it attacks the plant. The narrator has two purposes in 
mind when choosing the verb ndkd ( H stem), where elsewhere such varmints 
“feed” ( } akal ) on their targets (see Deut 28:39 and BDB 37 [2]): (1) to parallel 
the worm’s activity with the sun’s (v 8), especially because the sun is better 
attested as subject of the H of ndkd (Isa 49:10; Ps 121:6); and (2) to dramatize 
the contact between the worm and the plant, thus intangibly contributing ten¬ 
sion to the confrontation between God and Jonah. The Targum, however, does 
not appreciate these goals, for it renders these forms respectively as mht, “it bit 
(the plant),” and tpht, “it slapped (Jonah)”; Levine 1978: 95-96. The Syriac 
makes the worm the subject of wqtmth, “and it cut it [the plant] off”; Almbladh 
1986: 38. 

The worm attacks the qiqayon plant precisely ba ( alot hasSahar lammahordt. 
This concern to pinpoint when something occurs is in marked contrast to previ¬ 
ous episodes in which time is served up as a formula, if it is given at all. The 
worm begins gnawing or sucking on the plant “at the break of dawn, on the 
morrow.” (Greek and Vulgate offer idiomatic equivalents.) We presume that the 
assault occurs while Jonah sleeps (so too, byzantine artistic depictions of the 
occasion, Ovadiah 1974) because lammahordt (more fully lammahorat hayyom, 1 
Chr 29:21), refers to a day that immediately follows the present one. The Syriac 
version, in fact, places “on the next day” ( wlywm 33 hm*), the beginning of the 
verse. If so, it nicely counterbalances an earlier occasion when God interferes in 
Jonah’s life as he lies sleeping (1:5-6). The phrase's vocabulary is itself rich in 
paronomastic potential. The first word, ba c alot, echoes previous references to the 
root c ald, most immediately when the plant is said to “rise” over Jonah’s head 
(v 6). It also reverses the sequence of consonants in the preceding tola c at (see 
also under 2:1). Moreover, repetition of the consonants het and resh in haUahar 
lammahordt keeps us minded of Jonah’s dejection (verb: hard). 

The narrator eagerly limits the time it took the worm to destroy the plant 
fully. Before the sun rises, we are told, the qiqayon shrivels and dies (verb: ydbaS, 
reminiscent of cognate yabbaSd of 1:9, 13 and 2:11). It is difficult to estimate (if 
it is at all necessary) how long the rampage lasts. The “break of dawn” can be a 
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prelude to a day's activities (Josh 6:15); but enough darkness (same root as 
“dawn”) remains to prevent individuals from recognizing each other (Ruth 
3:14). A “man,” who wrestles with Jacob through the night, seeks to retreat at 
dawn with his anonymity still intact. Sunrise, coming next, finds Jacob limping 
toward Penuel (Gen 32:23-33; similar sequence in Gen 19:15-26). A slightly 
more calibrated progression is reported in the sordid incident of Judges 19. A 
concubine is gang-raped throughout the night ( kol-hallayld c ad-habboqer), but is 
abandoned when “dawn breaks” ( ketib: ba ( alot haSSahar). By daybreak, she man¬ 
ages to drag herself to the doorpost of her master’s host ( lipndt habboqer . . . 

1 ad-ha } 6r ), where she is found in the morning ( babboqer). 

4:8. way(ye)hi kizroah haSSemeS wayyeman 1 elohim ruah qadim hariSit wattak 
haSSemeS c al-ro’S yona wayyit c alldp wayyiS } al } et-napSo lamut wayy6 3 mer tob moti 
mehayyay. This verse contains the final example of a wayyeman. Unlike all of its 
previous occurrences, however, this formulation is preceded by an introductory 
way(ye)hi kizroah haSSemeS. One way for Hebrew writers to synchronize two 
activities reported in successive clauses is to have way(ye)hi plus an infinitive 
construct with ke-, usually in the first clause (BDB 224 (2.a]). This situation is 
what obtains here, for the narrator wants to tell us that God stirs the wind just 
as the sun rises. It is not clear to me whether we should know this in order to 
limit how long it takes for the plant to dry up, or simply to recognize that the 
sun cannot begin to hurt Jonah until this wind completes what it is ordained to 
do. If the latter, it sharpens the problem we face when inspecting wayyeman 
} elohim ruah qadim hariSit, because this statement seems to have no future in 
the subsequent narrative. 

The word hariSit is one of five that are unique to the book of Jonah. 2 It does 
appear in a Qumran hymn, where it is said that the poet’s bowels heave like “a 
ship in a hariSit tempest” (7:5). But this vocabulary is without doubt taken from 
Jonah, as its parallel passage in 6:23 demonstrates. 3 So far, the term has eluded 
clear-cut explanation, first because the root *hrS, despite its rich assortment of 
meanings, is not easily applicable to “wind"; second because hariSit follows a 
pattern that best suits feminine ordinals, and therefore modifies "wind” incon¬ 
gruously (Landes 1982: 165 n. 49). 

This combination of difficulties leads ancient and modem exegetes to offer 
diverse suggestions. Some scholars defend meanings available to the Hebrew 
root *hrS (hence, either “sultry” or “cutting”); some emend various consonants 

2 The others are sepind [1:5], yit c a§Set [1:6], qeri*ti (3:2), and qiqaydn (4:6ff.). There are 
also many constructions that are unique to Jonah. 

3 The parallel passage merely speaks of bz ( p ymym, “furious seas.” I cite this parallel 
passage (7:23) in the Comments to Jonah’s psalm (section VI). Note also that this 
phrase is balanced by rwh c w c yym in both Qumran passages (manifestly the ruah HwHm, 
“distorting spirit,” of Isa 19:14). 
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in hariSit (hence, harisit, “sunny,” haririt, “glowing”); some offer completely 
different words ( maharebet, “scorching,” maShit, “destroying,” baSSahar, “at 
dawn”). It would not be very productive to record what is found in the ancient 
versions or to offer more suggestions, for they too are just shots in the dark. 4 

The phrase ruah qadim hariSit consists of a feminine noun {ruah) separated 
from its feminine adjective ( harisit) by a masculine noun with which it is in 
construct {qadim). Scripture has only one other equivalent phrase, at Exod 
14:21, “The Lord pushed the sea with a powerful east wind” ( beruah qadim 
( azzd). Ruah (haq)qadim (without an adjective) occurs a dozen times and is cited 
as one of four winds God summons from the four quarters of the Earth. 5 
Blowing all night, this east wind can carry locusts into Egypt (Exod 10:13); it 
can shatter a Tarshish fleet (Ps 48:8; see Ezek 27:24-26); it can dry up vegeta¬ 
tion (Hos 13:5 [quoted above]; Ezek 17:10; 19:12). These attestations clearly 
indicate that whenever Hebrew narrators call upon the east wind, they are 
alerting readers to God’s controlling presence. 6 

4 Long lists of proposals and their champions can be found in Trible 1963: 53-54; Bewer 
1912: 61-62, and Snaith 1945: 39. The Babylonian Talmud expresses puzzlement over 
the meaning of the word (Gittin 31b; quoted from Soncino Talmud 1936b: 129): “What 
is the meaning of harishith ?—Rab Judah said: When it blows it makes furrows in the sea. 
Said Rabbah: [what it means is that] when it blows it stills all other winds.” 

5 Any of these four winds can bring ill as well as good to human beings. The remaining 
three are sapon, darom, and yam, respectively, the north, south, and west winds. 1 Enoch 
76:1-6 has this to say about the “east wind” (cited from Charlesworth 1983: 55): “And I 
saw the twelve wide openings in all the directions through which the winds come out and 
blow over the earth. . . . The first (group of) winds goes out from those openings called 
easterly. Out of the first gate, which is in the direction of the east and inclines toward the 
south, proceed extirpation, drought, pestilence, and destruction. Out of the second gate, 
(located) directly in the center, proceed rain and fruitfulness together with dew. Out of 
the third gate, which is in the direction of the northeast, proceed (both) cold and 
drought.” 

6 It may be worth noting that the “east wind” is ecologically vital only along the Mediter¬ 
ranean shoreline and is much less affective in Assyria. Modern climatologists tell us that 
in wintertime the east wind can flip around depressions over the Mediterranean, bringing 
heavy rains to the coastal region. During the same period, it can also draw sultry winds 
from high-pressure cells in Iraq and Syria, developing a hot, dry, but also stagnant condi¬ 
tion, which not only dries up budding plants, but also plays havoc with the human 
cooling mechanism. During this period, however, the sun’s rays do not effectively pene¬ 
trate the resulting haze, so that the combination of sun and sirocco presumed to have 
devastated Jonah’s body is not likely to have obtained (see Enc Jud 9.189-94). Near 
Nineveh, southwesterly winds from the Arabian deserts are responsible for the hottest 
temperatures. (South-)easterly winds, known today as sharqi (whence our own “sirocco”), 
usually come in wintertime and bring much-needed rains; Godfrey 1944: 166-81. This 
pattern is reflected in cuneiform literature, in which the Sadum, “east wind,” is rather 
benign, nothing like the Sutu, “south wind,” or the imhullum, “evil wind.” (For other 
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Readers of Jonah, however, already know about winds and their significance, 
ever since God cast a "mighty” one upon the sea (1:4). In that account we 
simply have the feminine noun ruah and its adjective gedold. I am inclined to 
believe that the mysterious hariSit is probably just another synonym for “big, 
powerful,” not the least because the only other adjective Scripture attaches to 
“east wind” (Exod 14:21, cited above) is likewise about power ( c azzd). In view of 
the unusual density of puns in this particular section Jonah, I would not be 
surprised if the narrator chose this unfamiliar word because its consonants ( het, 
resh, shin) echo the preceding verse’s ( ba'alot) haSSahar (shin, het, resh ). We 
may further notice how the repetition of the consonants het and shin in w 7 
and 8 mimics the sounds of rushing winds. I offer one more argument why the 
wind’s strength is relevant here. 

It is possible that the east wind works in tandem with the sun against poor 
Jonah (some scholars speak of a khamsin or a sirocco); but this is not what the 
Hebrew text tells us. Rather, it makes it clear that Jonah suffers only when the 
sun begins mercilessly to beat on him ( wattak haSSemeS C al-T6 } § yond). We have 
noticed that elsewhere in Scripture (Isa 49:10; Ps 121:6), those struck by the sun 
are direct objects of the verb. Here, however, the preposition c al modifies the 
action, doubtless to bring us back to the plant’s express mission, which is (v 6), 
“to be a shade over his head” (lihyot sel 'al-ro’So). By now we know that even as 
the east wind begins to stir, the qiqayon plant has already withered and can no 
longer be of help. Does this leave Jonah with any other protective device? I 
would like to revive a venerable suggestion, offered by the eleventh-century 
Jewish exegete Joseph Kara, that the purpose of the wind is to sweep away the 
hut ( sukkd ) that Jonah himself had built outside of Nineveh (v 5); Zlotowitz 
1980: 138-39. Winckler comes to the same conclusion. 7 

When Elijah begs for death in the wilderness of Beersheba, there is no verb 
that describes his physical condition; we are only told that Elijah goes to sleep 
right after uttering his words of despair (see above, at 4:3). Joseph Kara and Ibn 
Ezra are troubled by Jonah’s sensitivity to the sun and propose that the fish’s 
gastric juices destroyed his hair and damaged his skin. But the Hebrew only 
states that when the sun “strikes against” his head, Jonah yifallap. The ancient 
versions find this verbal form difficult, and they paraphrase to avoid a literal 
rendering. Among their proposals, I list only the following: the LXX’s kai 
oligopsuchese, “he was faint, discouraged” (same verb used for the idiom qdsar 
nepeS of Num 21:4 and Judg 16:16); Aquila's kai apeskarize, “he convulsed” 
(also used for wehid-nirdam, said of Sisera in Judg 4:21); Symmachus's kai 


winds [ Samm ] consult the Akkadian dictionaries under iStanum, “north wind,” amurrum, 
“west wind,” mehum, and imsuhhum.) 

7 1900: 264-65; cited favorably by Budde 1904: 228. Among other major surgical proce¬ 
dures upon the text of Jonah, Winckler emends hariSit into wattaharos } et-sukkdto, “it 
threw down his shelter.” 
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pareluthe, “he was incapacitated”; Theodotion’s kai ekseluthe, “he became 
faint”; the Vulgate’s et aestuabat, “he seethed”; the Targum's w’stlhy, “he was 
faint”; the Syro-Palestinian version’s wzVf npsh, “he was bothered”; the Syriac’s 
w >c trq, “he was vexed” (see Trible 1963: 55; Goshen-Gottstein 1973: 104). 
While these proposals are generally faithful to the context, it may nevertheless 
prove useful to inspect the Hebrew form, wayyit c allap. 

The BDB entry (763) collapses two separate roots, bearing different mean¬ 
ings, into a single entry, c alap: “to wrap oneself” (Cant 5:14, Gen 38:14 s ) and 
“to weaken, feel faint” (Isa 51:20, Amos 8:13; see Ezek 31:15). The latter is the 
sense that seems most appropriate to Jonah. The verb wayyit c allap is an HtD 
imperfect, occurring elsewhere only in Amos 8:13, where adolescents are said 
“to swoon” when deprived of water. (Interestingly enough, the LXX for Amos 
gives here ekleipsousin, from a verb that is different from those cited above.) 
Now “to cover oneself” and “to feel faint” are two meanings the root *7 p shares 
with the aurally proximate ^p, the HtD of which had occurred in Jonah’s psalm 
(2:8): “Even as my life ebbs away, it is the Lord whom I recall.” To my mind it 
is not a coincidence that we have in Jonah two HtD conjugations of verbs that 
share two of their three consonants. Moreover, both these verbal forms have the 
word nepes in close proximity. (See Comments.) 

Unlike the previous occasion, when dejection leads Jonah to challenge God 
into shortening his life, this time Jonah wishes death upon himself. The LXX 
translates freely, “he despaired of his life” ( kai apelegeto ten psuchen autou); but 
the Vulgate is closer to the Hebrew, et petivit animae suae ut moreretur, “he 
requested his soul, that it should perish.” Syriac obtrusively imports Elijah’s 
explanation about not being equal to his fathers. The phrase sa } al ( } et) nepes, 
which occurs four times in Scripture, incorporates two separate idioms lumped 
together in the dictionaries (BDB 981 [l.a]). The first (without *et) is equivalent 
to biqqes nepes and has someone “seeking” another’s life: Job protests that he 
never exacted another person’s life through a curse (31:30); God praises Solo¬ 
mon for not seeking an enemy's life (1 Kgs 3:11). In the second idiom (with } et), 
a person addresses the soul with a query that comes after the verb 3 'amar, “to 
say”; it therefore belongs under BDB 981 (2.a) (with sa } al [ 3 et-}pi y literally, “to 
ask the mouth”; that is, “to consult”). This is what we have in Jonah and in 
Elijah’s Beersheba episode (1 Kgs 19:4). 

Now, when people discuss death with their own souls, we could take it as a 
fanciful way of asking God to take their life. This may be the case when Elijah 
voices his distress and perhaps also in Jon 4:3 (minus the idiom), when Jonah 

8 A meaning “to rouge oneself” for Gen 38:14 is suggested by some recent commenta¬ 
tors on the basis of Ugaritic glp; conveniently, see Sasson 1972: 435 (#93). This sense is 
not likely, if only because Judah is not supposed to see Tamar’s features (facial or other¬ 
wise). Like his father's first experience of his mother, Leah, Judah is in the dark and 
being duped when enjoying Tamar’s favors. 
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asks God to end it all for him. It is certainly not what we have in Jon 4:8. In 
fact, the contrast between the two occasions in which death attracts Jonah itself 
generates interesting queries regarding his states of mind before and after the 
creation of the qiqayon plant; see the Comments that follow. I am, therefore, 
reminded of a category of literature in Egypt, exemplified by the famous “De¬ 
bate of a Man with his Soul ( ba )," wherein poets hold extensive dialogues with 
their own souls regarding the advantages of taking their own lives (. ANET 3 405- 
7; Lichtheim 1975: 163—69). 9 From Lichtheim, I select a few of the many bitter 
assertions that might also have occurred to poor Jonah as the sun fries his head: 


Lo, my name reeks 

Lo, more than carrion smell 

On summer days of burning sky. 


To whom shall I speak today? 

I am burdened with grief 
For lack of an intimate. 

Death is before me today 
Like the fragrance of myrrh, 

Like sitting under sail on breeze [sic] day. 

4:9. wayyo’mer } eldhim ’el-yond haheteb hard-leka 1 al-haqqiqdyon wayyo’mer 
heteb hdrd-li ( ad-mawet. Portions of this verse strongly recall information in v 4. 
While the Masoretes divided the segments that are duplicated in w 4 and 9 
into three parts, they punctuated them differently: 

v 4 (The Lord) v 9 (God) v 9 (Jonah) 

1. wayyo’mer YHWH wayyo’mer } eldhim wayyo’mer 

} el-yond 

2. haheteb haheteb hdrd-lekd heteb harddi 

3. hard-lak c al-haqqiqdy6n c ad-mawet 

In v 9, the introduction has “God” rather than v 4’s “the Lord”; we cannot 
tell why. Because this is not a dialogue, the narrator specifies to whom God is 

9 Marti (cited by Bewer 1912: 62) may have been on the same track, but unduly influ¬ 
enced by Job 31:30, when he suggested that the idiom be rendered, “he cursed himself.” 
Note also Landes 1967a: 27-28, “Feeling totally helpless and alone . . . [Jonah] directs 
his last request, not to Yahweh, but to himself: he asks his nephesh (‘life principle, self’) 
to die.” Vanoni 1978: 206, wrongly criticizes Landes for this assertion. 
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posing a question. The inquiry itself is “felt” differently by the Masoretes. In 
v 4, God’s words linger on the adverb “utterly” before getting on to the main 
verbal phrase. Here, however, the previously heard question is stated quickly— 
note the linkage created by the conjunctive/disjunctive accents—so that all 
attention can gather on the new piece of information, ‘ al-haqqiqayon , “regard¬ 
ing the qiqayon plant.” 

In the overheated atmosphere in which Jonah suffers, it could well be that 
God's query means to be more pungent this time around than when first formu¬ 
lated in v 4; for the root hard can remind of harar, “to scorch, burn.” Jonah 
answers with the same vocabulary as God’s, and the Masoretes underlined the 
connection by reproducing the same punctuation as in the previous section. In 
this way, too, they sharpened the contrast between \al-haqqiqdyon and c ad- 
mawet, “until death.” It used to be thought that c ad-mawet, which does not 
occur elsewhere in Scripture, turns Jonah's answer into a hyperbole and thus 
underscores his essentially petulant character; Konig even favors understanding 
the whole episode as comic (1906: 750). Ever since Winton Thomas proposed 
that this phrase is colloquial for “very much” (or some such superlative, 1953: 
220), many recent translations have adopted this suggestion, for example NEB’s 
clever “mortally angry.” Although such a solution softens the fractious personal¬ 
ity frequently assigned to Jonah, it also derails proper assessment of an impor¬ 
tant element in Jonah’s response to God's miracle; see Comments. 

The versions themselves are unanimous in maintaining the actual allusion to 
death; and this connection is reflected in Matt 26:38 (also Mark 14:33), where 
Jesus is obviously thinking of his own death when he appropriates the language 
of Jonah (and of Ps 42:6-7 [Engl. 42:5-6]), “My soul is very sorrowful, even to 
death” ( heos thanatou). 10 Moreover, when the phrase in Jonah is taken con¬ 
cretely, we can once more hark back to 2:6, where Jonah’s life is about to end as 
sea waters are engulfing him c ad-nepe$, “up to the neck.” 

4:10-11. It has been observed by some commentators (for example, Almbladh 
1986: 39-40) that God's monologue strikes out from a minor premise (v 10) in 
order to arrive at a major one (v 11). This hermeneutic principle, which eventu¬ 
ally acquires the name qal wahomer, is well known in the rabbinic tradition; but 
it probably obtained too in biblical times, for a number of passages clearly adopt 
this method of argumentation. I give two examples: first, Gen 44:8, where 
Joseph’s brothers are arguing their innocence: “Here we brought back to you 
from the land of Canaan the money we found in the mouths of our bags. How 
then could we have stolen any silver or gold from your master’s house!” (NJPS); 
and, second, Ezek 15:1-6: “The word of the Lord came to me: O mortal, how is 
wood of the grapevine better than the wood of any branch to be found among 

10 See also Ps 42:12 [Engl. 42:11] and 43:5. In the Greek Bible, the psalms are, respec¬ 
tively, 41 and 42. 
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the trees of the forest? Can wood be taken from it for use in any work? . . . 
Even when it was whole it could not be used for anything; how much less when 
fire has consumed it and it is charred! Can it still be used for anything?” 
(NJPS). 11 In annotating the last two verses of Jonah, it may therefore prove 
useful to place in parallel the two segments of God’s arguments and then to 
compare them. We need to keep in mind, however, that this method is risky, for 
it presumes congruity or contrast that might well be beyond the narrator’s 
intent. 


4:10 4:11 

wayyo’mer YHWH 

a. ’attd hastd c al-haqqtqdyon a'. wa’arti lo’ ’dhus c al-ntneweh hd c ir 

haggedold 

b. ’aster ld’- c amaltd bo weld’ giddalto b‘. ’aster yeS-bdh harbeh miStem- 

c e§reh ribbo ’adam 

c. stebin-layld hdyd ubin-layld ’abad c'. ’aster lo’-yada e ben-yemino liimd’ld 

d. ubhemd rabbd 

In } attd hastd c al-haqqiqaydn (a) and in wa’ani lo } ’dhus c al-nmeweh hd c ir 
haggedold {a'), opposing personal pronouns serve as entry headings, under which 
are cataloged the contrasting postures adopted by God and by Jonah (at least as 
God formulates them). The opposition between ’attd, “you (Jonah),” and ’ant, 
‘‘I (God),” is evocative of (legal) disputations wherein individuals contrast their 
own situations to those of their opponents. A disjunctive waw widens the gulf 

11 An excellent example is found in 2 Kgs 5:13, "If the prophet gave you [Naaman] 
demanding instruction, would you not follow it? How much more when he said, ‘bathe 
and become pure!’ ” Ezekiel 14:12-23 is an extended section that depends on this inter¬ 
pretive principle (see especially v 21). Other passages already cited by Rabbi Ishmael are 
listed in two articles ("Hermeneutics”; “Interpretations”) of the Enc Jud 8.367, 1421. 
See also Fishbane 1985: 250 n. 50; 420, 526 n. 2 (with bibliographies). 

As a rhetorical principle, this method of formulating an argument is very ancient, and 
an example can be found in a Mari letter, ARM(T) X:43, written by a daughter (perhaps 
sister) of King Zimri-Lim of Mari. This letter, which she writes "to Beltum, my mother,” 
is made clearer by the remarks of Veenhof 1982: 133-34: “May my Lord (Shamash) and 
my Lady (Aya) keep you well as a favor to me. Why have you not worn my garb, but 
returned it (to me instead), thus heaping insult and curse on me? I am a princess and you 
are a queen. How much (more of an affront) is this to me—whom you and your husband 
have made enter the convent—when even common soldiers treat well their share of the 
booty! Therefore, do well by me yourself, and my Lord (Shamash) and Lady (Aya) will 
surely treat you well in the eye of the town and its inhabitants.” For more Akkadian 
examples, see CAD, volume E, under ezib. In Latin terminology this form of a fortiori 
inference may argue either a minori ad maius or a maiori ad minus. 
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separating the two perspectives. The plant, which is Jonah’s concern, is mirrored 
by “Nineveh,” which is God’s. In this verse, the narrator brings out haHr hag- 
gedold a final time, and it serves a number of functions beyond readying us for 
more information about Nineveh’s immense population ( b'-c'): it promotes a 
contrast between a mere plant and a major city; it sets up a play on words 
between haggedold and giddalto of b- most importantly, it brings us back to the 
beginning of the saga, to 1:2, when Jonah chooses to err and when God prepares 
for him an elaborate lesson. 

In a and a', the conjugated forms belong to the same verb, hus; but they too 
help to develop the contrast. Applied to Jonah, the perfect is used ( hasta ); 
applied to God a negated imperfect is called upon ( } ahus ). To translate this verb 
the LXX uniformly uses pheidomai, “to spare” (which serves the LXX also to 
render Hebrew hamal and hafak). But Jerome employs different Latin verbs: in 
a, he gives tu doles, “you grieve over (the plant)” while in a' he has ego non 
parcam, “I should not spare (Nineveh).” Jerome might have done so because he 
sensed that to credit Jonah with an emotive feeling about a plant would not be 
convincing. In fact, Jonah welcomes death because of his own suffering and not 
out of passion for the plant’s demise. To evaluate Jerome’s decision, we need to 
inspect the way Scripture uses Aus. 12 

This word often supports a metaphor in which the eye, as subject, “feels” 
favorably about ( c al) an object. It is about feeling compassion and mercy and 
therefore easily associates with other verbs of similar implication ( raham and 
hamal). In most cases, the real subjects (God or various highly placed individu¬ 
als) demonstrate sympathy to human beings (or groups) of lesser status. In Gen 
45:20, however, the object is not a human being, but possessions. In welcoming 
Israel into Goshen, Pharaoh (obviously foreshadowing Exod 12:33-36) bids Jo¬ 
seph’s brothers to “take from the land of Egypt wagons for your children and 
your wives, and bring your father here. And never mind your belongings 
{ c enekem 'al-tahos c al-kelekem), for the best of all the land of Egypt shall be 
yours.” This translation is from the NJPS, which nicely recognizes that, for 
Pharaoh, the Hebrews cannot be harboring compassion or pity regarding their 
baggage. 

Jonah's plant is likewise not a human being, and scholars who are aware of 
the issue strive to make an adjustment in the way hus operates in 4:10-11. Most 
scholars treat it as associated with animates. But, in order to maintain a consis¬ 
tent translation for this verb in both of its appearances (vv 10 and 11), Wolff 
posits that the narrator, purposely striving for irony, is saying the opposite of 
what he means (1977: 173). Butterworth, who rightly criticizes Wolff’s premise 
("no valid argument can be based on an ironical premise”), opts instead to treat 

12 On hus, see BDB 299; ThWAT 2.811-19; Fretheim 1978: 230-33; Wolff 1977: 173. 
Landes (1982: 151*) effectively disproves that Aramaic influences this verb’s presence in 
Jonah. 
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the verb as controlling nonanimates (1978). He therefore renders the two con¬ 
texts as follows: “you are sorry to lose the plant” and “should I not be sorry to 
lose Nineveh” (see also NEB). In order to retain a consistent English rendering 
for both occurrences of hus, however, Butterworth considers Nineveh to be a 
nonhuman object, while in fact cities (Jer 13:14; Ezelc 24:14) and nations (Joel 
2:17), no less than individuals (Neh 13:22), are metonymically said to enjoy or 
lose God's compassion. 

Here Jerome’s insight can be useful. He obviously realized that Latin cannot 
match the Hebrew as it attains two distinct meanings by using the same verb, 
hus. Had Jerome emulated the Hebrew and given the same Latin verb in both 
verses, he might have compromised the meaning for one of the contexts. By the 
same token, had he chosen a bland verb for both contexts (as does NJPS [“to 
care about”] or Stuart 1987: 499 [“be concerned about”]), Jerome could have 
satisfied neither situation. Therefore, Jerome decided to sacrifice balanced vo¬ 
cabulary in order to realize idiomatic precision. I follow Jerome’s approach, but 
in a note I alert readers to the phenomenon at stake. 

} aSer lo’-'amaltd b6 welo } giddalto ( b ) and } aSer yeS-bah harbeh mistem^eheh 
ribbo } adam (b') are relative clauses introduced by the particle } aSer in order to 
give us more information, respectively, about the plant and about Nineveh. The 
former twice calls upon the negative adverb lo } , “not,” in order to accentuate 
Jonah’s lack of involvement with the life cycle of the plant. This nonparticipa¬ 
tion is given in two stages, though it is possible that they may refer to one 
continuous single act (hendiadys, that is, “upon which you have not labored to 
cultivate”). In the first phase, Jonah is said not to have c amal be- the plant. 
While the verb c amal and its derivatives are found in all phases of Hebrew 
(contra BDB 765), the present idiom occurs elsewhere only in wisdom literature, 
where it is used to comment (also negatively) on the construction of a building 
(Ps 127:1) and on the accumulation of unearned fortunes (Eccl 2:21). The LXX 
is much more pungent here, turning to the verb kakopatheo, which is about an 
enduring affliction (“for which you have not suffered”). 

Jonah is next charged with not giddal the plant. In the D stem, this second 
verb refers to the raising of plants elsewhere only in highly literary contexts. Isa 
44:14 and Ezek 31:4, the latter being metaphoric about Assyria. Normally, the 
verb refers to the raising of children or to enhancing the status of individuals. It 
is very likely therefore that its choice in Jonah means to further the parallelism 
with what is said about Nineveh, that great ( geddld) city. 

In my observations at 3:3, I give reasons why the phrase tr-geddld ledohim 
addresses God’s dominion over Nineveh instead of conveying information about 
its size (“an exceedingly large city”), and it is possible that } aSer yeS-bah harbeh 
miStem- c e§reh ribbd ’adarn serves as a comment on the earlier phrase. The accent 
in this clause is on multitudes and crowds, not so much to give us one more 
piece of information about Nineveh’s magnitude, but to explain why God 
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should be concerned with it at all. 13 We are invited, therefore, to contrast the 
positive description of God caring for thousands of living souls to the negative 
image of Jonah remaining unmoved by the demise of just one plant. 

The population count given in b' is somewhat labored. The narrator invokes 
the numeral ribbo, “10,000,” citing for it a figure that, exceptionally for Scrip¬ 
ture, requires two digits (roughly, “two” and “ten”). 14 A more prosaic equiva¬ 
lent of the formula is available in Scripture (note me’a we c einm } elep, “120,000,” 
in Judg 8:10 and 1 Kgs 8:63). By using the adverb harbeh min-, “more than,” 
however, the narrator steers away from providing an accurate population count. 
Consequently, if we desire to know how close the narrator comes to assessing 
Nineveh’s real population, we are left to our own devices. 

A. T. Olmstead long ago guessed that 300,000 persons lived in early seventh- 
century (b.c.e.) Nineveh during Sennacherib’s reign (cited by Wolff 1977: 175). 
On the basis of an Assurnasirpal (II) stone slab found in 1951, Wiseman and 
Mallowan once claimed that about 70,000 persons lived in Calah (itself suppos¬ 
edly about half the size of Nineveh). 15 The assertion depended on a misunder¬ 
standing of the document’s phrasing, and Wiseman has radically scaled down 
this estimate since then (1979: 39^42). Because this is an issue that surfaces 
often in Jonah scholarship, I sought the opinion of Simo Parpola, chief editor of 
the State Archives of Assyria project, who kindly allowed me to present his 
response here (Bitnet note of January 24, 1989): 

13 The LXX has katoikousi where Hebrew has yeS-bah, suggesting that it is rendering 
Hebrew *y$bw; Trible 1963: 57. 

14 The noun also occurs in the spelling ribb6 > (so also in some Hebrew manuscripts of 
Jonah; Trible 1963: 57), the latter sometimes being regarded as Aramaic (but see Dan 
7:10). It also has an equivalent in rebabd, which is generally regarded as preexilic and 
therefore older than our word. A quick look at BDB 914 (where both words are treated) 
shows that both words break the confines within which scholars assign them. Sometimes 
ribbo is assigned to a Northern Israelite dialect because it occurs in a difficult phrase in 
Hosea (8:12). To my mind all of this is hypothetical and, luckily enough, in no way 
affects our passage. See Landes (1982: 154’*') who collects the relevant information. I 
might add that the West Semitic form of the noun (ribbatum) now occurs at Mari and 
possibly also at Ebla; see Durand 1984. 

15 The text itself reads (translation, Grayson 1976: 176), “when I consecrated the palace 
of Kalach, 47,074 men (and) women who were invited from every part of my land, 5,000 
dignitaries (and) envoys of the people of the lands Suhu, Hindanu, Patinu, Hatti, Tyre, 
Sidon, Gurgumu, Malidu, Hubushkia, Gilzanu, Kumu, (and) Musasiru, 16,000 people of 
Kalach, (and) 1,500 zariqu of my palace, all of them—altogether 69,574 (including) those 
summoned from all lands and the people of Kalach—for ten days I gave them food, I 
gave them drink, I had them bathed, I had them anointed. (Thus) did I honour them 
(and) send them back to their lands in peace and joy.” 
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As far as I know, there is no serious study of the matter and estimates I 
have seen vary greatly, but here are a few basic facts to start with. The 
area of the walled city, less the citadels, is 5.2 km 2 [= 2 square miles]. 

We know from real-estate purchase documents that many houses had a 
second floor. After the construction of the city walls (around 700 b.c.e.), 
the city had 80 more years in which to grow as an imperial capital, and it 
can thus be reasonably supposed that the entire walled area was more or 
less built-up by the 620’s. This is confirmed by post-canonical purchase 
documents showing that the population had spread over the city walls. 
Applying the population density of 1917 Baghdad (358 persons/hectare 
[= 2.5 acres]) to Nineveh, which seems reasonable, gives a figure like 
278,684 to the walled area in the citadels alone. With the palace person¬ 
nel and the garrisons on the citadels included, one would come close to 
300,000; but one would still have to include the population outside the 
city walls and the suburbs. ... 

Even an estimate like 300,000 could be too low rather than too high. 
The archives found in a small (0.5 hectare [= 1.25 acres]) area in Assur 
indicate that even small households occupying 30 m 2 [= 18 X 16 square 
feet] in this area possessed slaves, and therefore the average family size 
was more than the “nuclear” four attested in the Harran census. My 
preliminary estimate for the population density in the area is 630/hec¬ 
tare. Applied to Nineveh, it suggests 327,600 for the walled city area less 
the citadels. 

Let me stress that the figures I have cited are just rough estimates 
and they can and must be calibrated in various ways, a task that remains 
to be done. But I feel confident that if 300,000 is given as a round figure 
for the population of Nineveh during its heyday, the estimate cannot be 
terribly far off the mark. 

“More than 120,000 individuals,” therefore, is a tally that is not at all im¬ 
plausible for Nineveh even before its heyday. (On its population, see the Notes 
to 3:3.) Modest though it be, this estimate nevertheless must have been beyond 
the comprehension of a Jerusalem citizen, whose city expanded to 24,000 souls 
after the fall of Samaria (Broshi 1974: 23-24), but shrank to a fraction of that 
amount during and just after the Exile. In adopting a relatively quaint phrasing, 
however, the narrator might be wishing to let the audience calculate the popula¬ 
tion of Nineveh, compelling it to grasp the massive outpouring of God’s re¬ 
demptive grace. Moreover, this formulation allowed the narrator to advance a 
play among shared consonants in the words ribbi 5, “myriad,” and harbeh, “more 
than” (Almbladh 1986: 40). In turn, when this play on the consonants resh and 
beth is extended to the last word of v 11 ( rabbd ), linkage is achieved between 
clauses b' and d (see also below). I follow the narrator’s style of wording; and 
instead of deciphering the amount into a conventional sum (for example, NEB’s 
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“one hundred and twenty thousand”), I duplicate the Hebrew even if “twelve 
myriads” is slightly archaic for our taste. 

Interpretatively pregnant is the narrator’s choice of } adam, “human being” 
(always a collective), in place of 3 is/ > andsim, more commonly used when citing 
large numbers of persons. Above, at 3:7 and 3:8, we met twice with } addm, each 
time bound with the word behemd, “beasts.” There, the king of Nineveh directs 
hd’addm wehabbehemd, that is, every living being within town, to participate in 
penitential acts. The narrator brings this pairing once more to our attention 
( } adam . . . ubhemd), despite the fact that a relative clause (c') separates the 
two components. (This pairing was recognized already in the Talmud, Babylo¬ 
nian Keritot 6b; Soncino Talmud 1948b: 46.) It is possible that, to weaken the 
effects of this distancing, the narrator enters the adjective rabbd (attached to 
behemd, uniquely in Jonah), thus allowing a play on the same consonants resh 
and beth obtaining in b'. 

The plant has lived without Jonah’s involvement; but Sebin-layla hdyd ubin- 
layld } abad (c) details how precarious is this existence. 16 Thanks to God, Nine¬ 
veh is rich in human life; but } a$er lo } -yada ( ben-yemino liimodo (c') rehearses 
the consequences. We note that each segment relies on its own mode of balanc¬ 
ing between two entities: c has bin- . . . bin-; c' gives ben . . . le-. Therefore, 
while the phrasings are by no means lexically equivalent, they are aurally remi¬ 
niscent of each other. 

The relative clause Sebin-layld hdyd ubin-layld } dbad (c) is introduced by the 
particle &(•), giving us more detail about the plant. Very much as in the preced¬ 
ing clause (b), c allocates its information to two segments, but calls upon dupli¬ 
cated bin- to bind them into one unit. The verbs hdyd, “to be(come),” and 
} abad, “to perish,” are semantically opposite. The latter is especially meaningful 
to Jonah, because it is placed in the mouths of prayerful sailors (1:6, 14) and 
Ninevites (3:9). The gap between life and death is measured by an interval 
separating one evening from another. Albeit a lovely notion, bin-layld, “son of a 
night,” is itself a very unusual phrase, unique to Jonah, and it may not be 
beyond our narrator to have coined it as yet another way to recall how our hero 
was introduced in 1:1, yond ben- 3 amittay. Because in Hebrew the word “son,” 
whether attached to a name or (even figuratively) to another noun, is normally 
written ben, 17 it is also possible that this peculiar formulation aims at providing 
balance to a detail about humankind ( ben-yemino li§md 3 l6) given in c'. It could 
also be an incorrectly transmitted ben . . . ben. Many Hebrew manuscripts 
have the latter reading (Trible 1963: 56-57), which is possibly reflected in 

16 Trible rightly rejects turn-of-the-century arguments to delete this clause (1963: 103). 
17 The word bin occurs (1) when followed by the names Nun (Joshua’s father) and Yakeh 
(Agur’s father); (2) once also before an infinitive (Deut 25:2). For figurative usage, see 
BDB 121 (6); GKC 418 (v). 
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Philo’s treatment of Jonah (Levine 1978: 98). At any rate, only exceptionally are 
the versions slavish in translating it. 18 

A large number of past and present commentators contend that c' (’aSer ld } - 
ydda c ben-yemino Itimd’lo) is about either children or the mentally deficient, 
presuming that v 11 is classifying three branches of Nineveh’s population: 
adults, persons who “do not know right from left,” and animals; Levine 1978: 
98; Zlotowitz 1980: 141^42. (The TEV renders this passage, “After all, it has 
more than 120,000 children in it, as well as many animals!”) I doubt that 
children are of concern here, for c' is a relative clause that is delivering more 
information on 3 dddm. Now the noun } dddm may collectively refer to a whole 
population and thus include women and children; it may also be linked with or 
contrasted to animals as well as to inanimates; it may even denote mortality, 
weakness, or the like, when set opposite divinity. But } ddam cannot refer just to 
children. 19 

The verb ydda ( , “to know,” can allude to both practical and gnomic knowl¬ 
edge. The only other biblical statement to duplicate Jonah’s ydda c ben- . . . le- 
seems to be about human senses rather than moral discrimination. It occurs in 2 


Sam 19:36, when Barzillai blames old age for his no longer enjoying good food 
and pleasant music. In most other cases, when the object of various “percep¬ 
tion” verbs is set between the pair of prepositions ben . . . le-, this knowledge 
is comparative and discriminative, where the obvious choice is set between clear- 
cut opposites: “good” and “bad” (Lev 27:33 [ biqqer ]; 1 Kgs 3:9 [hebin]); “sa¬ 
cred” and “profane” (Ezek 22:26; 44:23 [//stem of yada c ]); “many” and “few” 
(Num 26:56 [jVof hdlaq])\ “upright” and “base” (Mai 3:18 [rd’d]); “sanctified” 
or otherwise (for example, Ezek 42:20 [ hibdil ]). Sometimes, however, the choice 
between two options is not as obvious. Such is the case in the present clause, 
where individuals are to “discern between their right and left hands,” a formula¬ 
tion that is unique to Jonah. 

Although in Hebrew, as in many other tongues, to be on the “right” implies 
gaining protection or favor, there is only one instance in Scripture wherein 


<4 


right” explicitly equals “good,” while “left” equals “bad”: 


“A wise man’s heart 


18 Syriac has dbr Ityh y° (“grow out”) wbr lly ybS (“dry up”). Similarly, the Syro-Palestin- 
ian version gives dbrt lyifh ^‘bdt w brt lylh 3 bdt; Goshen-Gottstein 1973: 104. I do not 
know why Calvin, who is more literal than the Vulgate, nevertheless has filia, “daugh¬ 
ter,” where Hebrew has bin, "son” (1847: 515). A. Bok suggests that it is because the 
moon (and the night) is commonly personified as female (private communication). 

19 So also Wolff 1977: 175. The detail regarding the child Immanuel and his ability to 
choose good over evil (Isa 7:15-16) differs in context, language, and purpose. Occasion¬ 
ally cited also is 1 Kgs 3:5-9, where Solomon asks God for wisdom because he is a young 
lad, "not knowing which way to move.” This statement illustrates Solomon’s modesty in 
recognizing human limitation, and it obviously pleased God (see v 10). 
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is on his right; the fool’s, on his left” declares Eccl 10:2. 20 “Right” and “left” 
are frequently paired in Scripture, more commonly in this sequence than in the 
reverse (and especially so, when with suffixed pronouns). The pair most often is 
benignly connected with opposite directions or sides; it alludes to moral devia¬ 
tion only when Hebrews are enjoined not to swerve “right or left” from God 
and the law. (On this subject, see ThWAT 3.658-63; Enc fud 14.177—80.) 
Therefore, whether Jonah’s phrasing is figurative for a mental or even a moral 
handicap is difficult to establish. We may decide that God changes the 
Ninevites’ sentence because they are deemed incapable of making the correct 
decision (Stuart 1987: 507); if so, we will need to decide whether it contrasts 
with the statement about Nineveh’s population made in chapter 3. There the 
Ninevites seem profoundly capable of recognizing their limitations. Moreover, 
we need to show that such an explanation makes sense to a Hebrew audience 
who remembers Nineveh’s conniving minds no less than its bitter weapons. I 
have an impression, which I cannot prove readily, that “human beings, who 
cannot discern between their right and left hands,” is amplifying on what the 
previous clause had just said about Nineveh's density. We are now being in¬ 
formed that this city is so teeming with life that Ninevites do not know who 
their neighbors are. If understood so, then not only is the narrator returning one 
final time to a motif repeated in all but the second chapter of Jonah, but we 
might also be gaining another perspective on God’s reaction to events in Nine¬ 
veh. God would be skeptical about the effectiveness or duration of one stipula¬ 
tion in the king’s edict that urged everyone to “turn away from the violence 
they plan against others” (3:8). 

I have already offered grammatical reasons why ubhema rabba stands at the 
end of v 11, seemingly as a coda to God’s arguments: syntax has distorted a 
desired link between the vocabulary of God’s lesson and that of the king’s edict; 
paronomasia has led to a scripturally unique formulation. 21 Yet the words “and 
animals galore” seem perfectly suited as an ending to Jonah and his tale. In the 
Comments, 1 offer a few reasons why. 


COMMENTS 

A man who saw a ship sink with all hands protested against the injustice 
of the gods: because there was one impious person on board, he said, 

20 The notion may explain Gen 48:12-20, though the NJPS comments that it has to do 
with luck. See also Matt 25:31-46. That “right” equals “good” or “correct” (but not 
necessarily applicable to “left”) is a function of the way the word is defined in English 
and in other Indo-European languages. In Hebrew and other Semitic languages, the word 
for ‘ ‘right” does not immediately yield such an equivalence. 

21 One manuscript (Eb 88) reads wbhm Peiro and Castro 1977: 36. 
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they had destroyed the innocent as well. As he spoke he was bitten by 
one of a swarm of ants which happened to be there; and, though only 
one had attacked him, he trampled on them all. At this, Hermes ap¬ 
peared and smote him with his staff, saying: “Will you not allow the 
gods to judge men as you judge ants?” 

[Moral:] Let not a man blaspheme against God in the day of calam¬ 
ity, but let him rather examine his own faults. 22 

When we took our leave of Jonah, he believed that he had come to a 
satisfying resolution of his disagreement with God. For him, the reason for 
God’s mercy to the Ninevites was certainly shrouded in mystery; but when 
unexpectedly and miraculously God raised a qiqayon to shade his head, Jonah 
decided that, after all, God cared deeply about him; he therefore became “abso¬ 
lutely delighted over the qiqayon plant.” Let us keep in mind how easily God 
reversed Jonah’s mood, for it makes us doubt a prevalent opinion that Jonah 
sulked because Nineveh escaped punishment. For God, however, there re¬ 
mained the burden of making Jonah understand that justice and mercy are not 
necessarily synonymous in God’s lexicon and that no issue can be framed solely 
in terms of a prophet's personal satisfaction. 

This section opens with a series of divine interferences that seriously affect 
Jonah’s physical well-being. Unlike the spectacular sprouting of the qiqayon 
plant, which apparently took place within the prophet’s sight, its ruin is accom¬ 
plished while the prophet sleeps. The narrator seems keen to make this point, 
possibly to magnify the reversal of fortune: for Jonah, only a night’s sleep sepa¬ 
rates full happiness from abject misery. 

The only verb to describe Jonah’s perilous physical condition, the HtD of 
c alap in 4:8, is so suspiciously reminiscent of the HtD of c atap in 2:8 that we 
might find it instructive to compare their contexts. When in the fish’s belly 
Jonah had declared, “Even as my life ebbs away, it is the Lord whom I recall.” 
This declaration came just as Jonah recognized God’s saving measures, and it 
was followed by a yearning that his prayers might reach God. How different is 
Jonah’s present reaction, now that he nears the end of his mission! Jonah forgets 
the miracles God had done for him, in the sea and in Nineveh’s outskirts alike. 

22 This fable, attributed to Aesop, is widely quoted. 1 give it here in an accessible transla¬ 
tion, that of Handford 1954: 152-53 (#148). It cannot be dated precisely. Stith Thomp¬ 
son 1955-58: vol. 6 classifies it under motif f/21.3. H. Schwartzbaum (1966) refers to it 
in considering a wide variety of midrashic and Muslim narratives in which shipwrecks are 
grounds to discuss theodicy. While the differences in detail between this fable and Jonah 
are numerous, they stand parallel in their common exploration of issues regarding arbi¬ 
trary gods. The fable’s affinity to the sequence of events in Jonah is also an-esting. 
Moreover, its moral is two-stranded: one is delivered by a deity and is uncannily reminis¬ 
cent of God’s apothegm in 4:10-11; the other is appended to the fable's end, and its 
message cannot be totally alien to the many pregnant lessons that Jonah seeks to teach. 
See further the Interpretations (under “The Audience”). 
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Only physical discomfort is on his mind now. When he looks for release from 
his misery, it is not God whom he addresses, but his own soul; it is not con¬ 
tinuity of life that he craves, but its end. 

Jonah twice seeks death. The first time he asks it of God (v 3), who naturally 
does not satisfy his wish. This instance compares nicely with Elijah’s similar 
request (1 Kings 19), for both Jonah and Elijah invite death when they feel 
abandoned by God. By contrast, the second time Jonah courts death (v 9), he 
wishes it upon himself. While the reasons Jonah gives for so drastic a measure 
are the same in both circumstances, “for me death is better than life,” it is 
striking that when the sun tortures him, Jonah never thinks of turning to the 
God who, by means of a qiqayon plant, has just demonstrated ample solicitude 
for him. For someone who has recently affirmed that “rescue is from the Lord” 
(2:10), Jonah seems to forget that death, no less than life, is God’s to dispense. 

When this plant dies, God uses the occasion to develop an argument (vv 10- 
11) that so readily draws us into its inner logic that we may easily neglect to 
question its basic premise. God forces Jonah to focus on the qiqayon plant as the 
source of his dejection, when his despair actually comes from a combination of 
circumstances, the withering of the plant being only one of them. The hot sun 
would certainly qualify as another reason, and the east wind too, even if we 
cannot easily assign it a function. True, Jonah does admit to being “dejected 
enough to want death”; but is this answer evidence that Jonah accepts the 
premise as God narrowly draws it? The plant certainly gives Jonah a welcome 
shade from the sun when a booth may not have been enough; but he also derives 
pleasure from it because the plant is symbolic of God’s care when, once, he felt 
forlorn and abandoned. Its demise, no less miraculous than its birth, brings 
Jonah’s self-doubts back to full force, and he again turns to death as a solution to 
his psychological impasse. It is in this sense, then, that Jonah answers God’s 
question affirmatively. 23 

Two features may enhance our appreciation of God’s speech. The first has to 
do with the way direct speech is allotted to both protagonists, which can imme¬ 
diately be noticed when given as a table: 


w 2-3 

Jonah’s monologue 

39 words 

v 4 

God’s query (unanswered) 

3 words 

v 8 

Jonah’s query (sotto voce) 

3 words 

v 9 

dialogue: God 

5 words 


dialogue: Jonah 

5 words 

w 10-11 

God’s monologue 

39 words 


23 To Fretheim (1978; followed by Wolff 1977: 172-73) God is forcing Jonah into unten¬ 
able positions whether he answers “yes” or “no.” Their discussion, however, depends on 
translating the phrase haheteb hard “is it right for [Jonah] to be angry?" See my 
objections in the Notes to 4:4. 
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This symmetry in apportioning words is much too developed and obvious to 
be accidental. Because it can be appreciated best by the reading eye rather than 
the hearing ear, we may regard this accord as a studied maneuver on the part of 
a writer (rather than a teller). The goal or purpose of such an elaborate enter¬ 
prise, however, is open to speculation. I can suggest that this balance and har¬ 
mony are intended to keep us aware that God’s responses are countermoves to 
Jonah’s utterances. If so, we are encouraged to limit the application of the lesson 
we derive from Jonah’s last chapter to the unusual conditions that forced the 
confrontation between God and a displeased prophet. In other words, we are 
invited to perceive Nineveh’s good fortune as uncommon and not easily repro¬ 
ducible; on future occasions, when populations sin badly enough to deserve 
divine punishment, God might not prove as charitable. 

The second feature has to do with the qiqayon plant and the way it is used as 
a peg upon which God’s thesis hangs. As we read about its cycle of life, we are 
alerted first not just to the lack of human involvement in its growth (“on which 
you did not labor, nor did you cultivate it”), but also to the reverse, to the divine 
investment in its miraculous rise. We are then told of the plant's brief life (“a 
plant that came up one night and perished the next”). As it happens, these 
three characteristics are also cited in metaphors Hebrew poets construct regard¬ 
ing the fragility of human existence. I only quote from the NJPS Pss 144:3-4 
and 90:5-6: 

O Lord, what is man that You should care about him, 
mortal man, that You should think of him? 

Man is like a breath; 

his days are like a passing shadow. 

You engulf men in sleep; 

at daybreak they are like grass that renews itself; 
at daybreak it flourishes anew; 
by dusk it withers and dries up. 

What is said about the fate of the qiqayon plant, therefore, is also about the 
fate of human beings; Jonah’s indifference to its existence is also about the 
neglect with which human beings can treat each other; its death due to a 
“worm” is also about the destiny that awaits us all. It is in failing to grasp this 
analogy, then, that Jonah also deserves God’s censure. 

In 3:10, the narrator has shared with us how and why Nineveh is given 
reprieve. It is not necessarily manifest that Jonah was privy to God's delibera¬ 
tions or that he understood what motivated the stunning reversal. It is telling of 
the vast gulf that distances Jonah from true knowledge of events that in 4:10-11 
God uses none of the vocabulary crucial to chapter three {Sub, niham, rd ( i). This 
neglect is particularly striking because Jonah’s own confession alludes to some of 
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them, and all God needs to say to alleviate Jonah's bewilderment is something 
like, “Yes, Jonah, what you say is correct as far as it goes; but there is more.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that God has chosen to deny Jonah the simple and 
perhaps even natural explanation for containing divine wrath: the sincere peni¬ 
tence of the Ninevites and the extraordinary measures their king adopts. This is 
not the first time that Jonah is kept in the dark when a simple clarification 
would have been most appropriate (see Comments on sections VIII and IX). 
Instead, the second part of God’s monologue dwells on Nineveh and its huge 
population. 

Elsewhere in Scripture, there is featured a discussion between God and 
Abraham about the minimal number of righteous persons necessary to deflect 
divine anger from a monstrous people (Genesis 18; see Comments on section 
VIII). Here, however, the argument about the redemption of sinners dwells on 
how large is the population that would perish. If God gives Jonah any direct 
reason for divine clemency, it is incorporated in the enigmatic sentence “human 
beings, who cannot discern between their right and left hands.” At most, this 
explanation may be figurative for moral deficiency on the Ninevites’ part (see 
Notes). But we may be justified in finding the contention a trifle too trite; after 
all, is ignorance of true human values or of fair play reason enough to save the 
corrupt from a just desert? Had Isaiah (27:11, quoted above) not censured 
Jacob’s oppressor (Assyria?) for its lack of judgment ( binut )? 

God catches Jonah’s (and our) ear by a seemingly incongruous afterthought 
regarding the beasts of Nineveh. In the Notes I offer syntactic reasons why 
God’s argument (and the book of Jonah for that matter) ends with “and animals 
galore” (4:11). By virtue of its peculiar placement, however, this phrase attracts 
extraordinary attention. As the qiqayon plant has led us to probe theological and 
universal issues, so now through the lot accorded dumb creatures we are invited 
to speculate about humanity and its creator. Calvin finds the mention of their 
rescue an excellent counterargument to Jonah’s grief over the qiqayon plant 
(cited in Keil and Delitzsch 1900: 417; see also Stuart 1987: 508). No doubt 
following what is expressed in Eccl 3:19-20 (quoted above), Rashi thinks that 
the animals are figurative of human beings with beastlike sensibilities (Zlotowitz 
1980: 142). Somewhat similar is Freedman’s assessment (personal communica¬ 
tion) that the animals serve to comment on the Ninevites’ morals and on their 
intelligence, “in terms of behavior there is not much to choose between them.” 
But most modern commentators, for example WolfF (1977: 175), consider the 
animals to be a link between the plant and human realms. Whether we are 
convinced by any of these suggestions or prefer to advance different explana¬ 
tions, we may nevertheless agree that ending on such a phrase is perfectly suited 
to Jonah, a small book of no more than 689 words, in which one can neverthe¬ 
less read about storms over the seas and hot winds over distant lands, take a tour 
of Sheol and learn how avoid its clutches, discover vast-bellied fish and miracu¬ 
lously generated plants, even meet humane pagans and penitent Ninevites. 
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Most comforting, however, are the book’s final images of a kindly God who will 
find time to teach the mysteries even to initially unpromising learners. 

The book begins with God having the first words and ends with God having 
the last say. Jonah’s attempted escape toward Tarshish and the flashback in 4:2 
give us fair information about how Jonah responds to those first words. We are 
told nothing, however, about his reaction to God’s monologue. Is he skeptical 
about its logic? Does it drive him to further dejection? Or, on the contrary, does 
it restore his faith in God's justice? Pages of speculations can be written on this 
score; but it may be best to end these Comments by revealing what took place 
according to a medieval Jewish homily: “At that very moment, [Jonah] fell flat 
on his face saying, ‘Direct your world according to the attribute of mercy, as is 
written, “Mercy and forgiveness belong to the Lord our God.” ’ ” 24 

24 Midrash Yona, quoted from Jellinek 1938: 102 (Wiinsche 1907: 51). The quotation is 
from Dan 9:9, which, when fully cited, proves even more perfectly appropriate as Jonah’s 
response: “for we rebelled against him, and did not obey the Lord our God by following 
his teachings that he set before us through his servants the prophets.” The midrash to 
Jonah is not alone in taking the story a few more steps beyond the account in Scripture. 
In 3 Macc 6:8 (early first century b.c.e.) we find God restoring Jonah “to his household ” 
Josephus laconically states, "when he had published [God’s message to Nineveh], he 
returned (home)” (Jewish Antiquities 9.10.2). Other traditions speak of his wife’s pilgrim¬ 
age to Jerusalem and imagine Jonah as entering Paradise without dying first; Ginzberg 
1947: 253; 1946: 351-52 n.38^10. Most elaborate on Jonah’s career after he completes 
his mission to Nineveh is the Lives of the Prophets: “Jonah was from the district of 
Kariathmos near the Greek city of Azotus by the sea. And when he had been cast forth 
by the sea monster and had gone away to Nineveh and had returned, he did not remain 
in his district, but taking his mother along he sojourned in Sour [Tyre?] a territory 
(inhabited by) foreign nations; for he said, ‘So I shall remove my reproach, for I spoke 
falsely in prophesying against the great city of Nineveh.' At that time Elijah was rebuking 
the house of Ahab, and when he invoked famine upon the land he fled. And he went and 
found the widow with her son [that is, Jonah], for he could not stay with uncircumcised 
people; and he blessed her. And when her son died, God raised him again from the dead 
through Elijah, for he wanted to show him that it is not possible to run away from God. 
And after the famine he arose and went to the land of Judah. And when his mother died 
along the way, he buried her near Deborah’s Oak. And after sojourning in the land of 
Saraar [Se’ir] he died and was buried in the cave of Kenaz, who became judge of one tribe 
in the days of anarchy. And he gave a portent concerning Jerusalem and the whole land, 
that whenever they should see a stone crying out piteously the end was at hand. And 
whenever they should see all the gentiles in Jerusalem, the entire city would be razed to 
the ground.” (Quoted from Lives of the Prophets, 10.1-11, in D. R. A. Hare’s rendering 
[Charlesworth 1985: 392-93].) Although Hare places it much earlier, this Jewish-influ- 
enced Christian text probably dates to the third or fourth century c.e. The Jonah mate¬ 
rial pulls together information from 1 Kings 17, Genesis 35, Judges 3, and Habakkuk 2. 
Muslim traditions give Sadaqa as the widow's name. They expand on the birth and 
miraculous childhood of Jonah with anecdotes reminiscent of legends regarding Muham¬ 
mad. Jonah marries Anak, the daughter of the prophet Zachariah. It is at this point that 
God asks him to go to Nineveh. See Thackston 1978: 321-22. 
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Jeremiah sought the honor of [God] and the honor of [Israel]; . . . 
Elijah sought the honor of [God] and not the honor of [Israel]; . . . 
Jonah sought the honor of [Israel] and not the honor of [God]. 1 

“Oppressing (yonah) city”: ought [Zion] not have learnt from the city of 
Jonah, viz. Nineveh? One prophet I sent to Nineveh and she turned in 
penitence; but to Israel in Jerusalem I sent many prophets; and so it is 
written, Yet the Lord forewarned Israel, and Judah, by the hand of every 
prophet, and of every seer, saying: Turn ye from your evil ways, and keep 
My commandments and My statutes, etc. (II Kings XVII, I3). 2 3 

In the story of Jonah we have a representation of the whole of a man's 
career in this world. Jonah descending into the ship is symbolic of man’s 
soul that descends into this world to enter into his body. Why is Jonah 
[\yond,] lit. aggrieved)? Because as soon as [the soul] becomes partner 
with the body in this world she finds herself full of vexation. Man, then, 
is in this world as in a ship that is traversing the great ocean and is like to 
be broken, as it says, “so that the ship was like to be broken” (Jonah 

1,4).’ 

1 Adapted from Mekilta, Pisha; cited from Halperin 1980: 90. 

2 Lamentation rabbah 31; quoted from A. Cohen 1939: 57. This exegesis of ha^r hayyond 
(Zeph 3:1) also cites Jer 7:25. It is interesting that the Syriac for this phrase renders “city 
of Jonah.” The NJPS suggests emending the last word to hazzdnd, thus, "the harlot 
city.” Many other emendations are also proposed. 

3 The Zohar (wayyaqhel 199); Simon and Levertoff 1949: 173. On this allegorical reading 
of Jonah 1-2, see the note to an adjacent passage I cite in section VII. The Zohar treats 
the name of the prophet as a participle of ydnd, “to oppress, maltreat”; hence it calls him 
the "aggrieved.” See the quotation from Lamentation rabbah and hardn hayydnd, “the 
anger of oppressors,” in Jer 25:38. 
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[The book aims] to teach that God should be praised for sparing the 
penitents whatever their nation and even more so when they are many in 
number. 4 

Let us learn by the example of Jonah not to measure God’s judgments by 
our own wisdom, but to wait until he turns darkness into light. (Calvin 
1847: 121) 

. . . and as the book of Jonah, so far from treating of the affairs of the 
Jews, says nothing upon [the book’s authorship], but treats altogether of 
the Gentiles, it is more probable that it is a book of the Gentiles than of 
the Jews; and that it has been written as a fable, to expose the nonsense 
and satirise the vicious and malignant character of a Bible prophet, or a 
predicting priest. (Paine 1834: 119) 

[This short story is directed] against the impatience of the Jewish believ¬ 
ers, who are fretting because, notwithstanding all predictions, the an- 
titheocratic world-empire has not yet been destroyed, —because 
YHWH is still postponing His judgment of the heathen, giving them 
further time for repentance. (J. Wellhausen, quoted by Budde 1904: 
229) 

The fundamental purpose of the book of Jonah is not found in its mis¬ 
sionary or universalistic teaching. It is rather to show that Jonah being 
cast in the depths of Sheol and yet brought out alive is an illustration of 
the death of the Messiah for sins not His own and of the Messiah's 
resurrection. 5 

The story sounds in fact like an allegory of a nervous breakdown and 
subsequent spiritual conversion. (A. Koestler, quoted in Preminger and 
Greenstein 1986: 473) 

The alternative to Jonah's absurdity is the absurdity of God. (Good 
1981: 55) 

4 D. Kimhi, cited from Konig 1911: 752. R. E. Clements (1975: 28) offers a similar 
judgment: “The theme of Jonah is the possibility of man’s repentance, and its purpose is 
to show that where this occurs among men then it elicits a related change of purpose on 
the part of God.” 

5 E. J. Young 1960: 263. So already Calvin, cited from the 1847 edition (21). 
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The Biblical story of the prophet Jonah bears out the tragic hopelessness 
of activity and at the same time the need for a life of action. In an 
immense struggle the prophet overcomes the desire for comfort common 
to us all, a longing which deems any commitment and championship 
abortive and superfluous. 6 

The Book of Jonah is an expression of what may be called “la condition 
prophetique.” The prophet cannot escape his mission and is bound to 
suffer when he attempts to fulfill it. (Berlin 1976: 234-35) 

The story of Jonah is not only a religious manifesto but also a psychologi¬ 
cal tableau of the human condition. Jonah is not just a Jew from Pales¬ 
tine called out of anonymity by a commissioning voice from without. He 
is a human being, every person. . . . He is also a paradigm of our resis¬ 
tance to election by God, for nothing is more repulsive to us than to be 
so designated (elected, chosen) by the Outer Voice for a self-tran¬ 
scending task, when we would rather follow our inner voice and our 
biological dictates (“what feels good”) for our self-satisfaction and our 
self-aggrandizement. (Lacocque and Lacocque 1981: 126-27) 

The book of Jonah—considered by some theologians to be the most 
important text of the Old Testament—brilliantly illustrates the 
revalorization (one is tempted to say re-creation) of some archaic and 
universally distributed symbols of mythico-ritual scenarios. (Mircea 
Eliade, Preface to Lacocque and Lacocque 1981) 

Beginning as a punitive affair between God and Nineveh, temporarily 
interrupted by the go-between’s recalcitrance, Jonah evolves before our 
eyes into a story of a prophet's education. (Sternberg 1987: 320) 

Show me a text that speaks of God’s unbounded mercy and images of 
the Holocaust appear before my eyes. It’s not anything I can help. The¬ 
ology doesn’t help. This is visceral. (Rosen 1987: 222) 

Jonah, as we have discovered it by now, is a rather strange book. It is very 
short, but it shifts scenes readily and radically; it features a prophet, but hardly 

6 E. Petrovics 1966; from the jacket notes to the Hungaroton recording (LPX 11420) of 
his 1966 oratorio, The Book of Jonah. Petrovics, a Hungarian composer of Yugoslavian 
origin, adapted M. Babits’ famous Hungarian poem of 1939 that urges individuals to 
assume responsibility for the fate of others. 
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gives him a message to convey; it remembers the names of places, but has 
practically no memory for those of persons; it relishes confrontations, but uses 
baroque devices by which to resolve them. Yet, the book has gripped audiences 
for hundreds of years, in sermons, folklore, literature, art, and music. Jonah is 
remembered along with his whale: to some because he is avatar for the resur¬ 
rected; to others because he lived the lesson learned by sinners; to yet more 
because he glimpsed, albeit with little appreciation, a playful God. 

It is common for biblical scholars to locate Jonah within a known genre of 
literature, hoping that the traditions and affinities it shares with comparable 
material will permit better insight into Jonah’s many interpretive problems. But 
because scholars are normally reluctant to admit more than one possible literary 
classification for a single piece of literature, there is a tendency to force Jonah 
into one category or another, be it myth, fable, folktale, allegory, midrash, leg¬ 
end, parable, satire, parody, theodicy, or the like. This condition is reflected in 
the sampling of opinions with which I preface this section. Needless to say, each 
position appeals fully only to a small fraction in scholarship. 

In all major Jonah publications—be they commentaries or specialized stud¬ 
ies—authors review and evaluate the literary categories to which the book be¬ 
longs. Until recently, this was a practical exercise. 7 Because of present interest 
in literary aspects of Scripture, however, Jonah typology has mushroomed alarm¬ 
ingly, and the procedure is not economical or even useful. To begin with, pro¬ 
posals are not always well argued or clearly expressed (see already Burrows 1970: 
85). Their advocates sometimes confuse the task of establishing a literary cate¬ 
gory with that of clarifying the tale’s characters, discussing its narrative style, 
exposing its author’s intent, or reconstructing its audience’s reaction. Moreover, 
in proposing new categories, many authors falsely imagine that new labels imply 
inventive interpretation and attach fashionable terminology to barely redrawn 
older classifications. 

In this chapter, I examine selected attempts at classifying Jonah. By doing 
so, I hope to make it evident that there are many reasonable readings and 
interpretations of the book as a whole. 'The demonstration should not surprise us 
because Jonah, a book of uncertain origin and purpose, could not have survived 
the test of time without satisfying diverse tastes and expectations. While in the 
Introduction I readily concede that various independent units were spliced 
into each other to form Jonah, in this section I shall presume that the book has 
come to possess coherence and integrity nonetheless. 

7 Among recent studies, I mention only Feuillet 1949: 1110-21; Bickerman 1976; Trible 
1963: 126-84; Allen 1976: 175-81; Wolff 1986: 83-85; Burrows 1970; Alexander 1985; 
and £. Levine 1984. Each one of these works contains fairly large bibliographies on the 
debate. 
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Jonah as History or Fiction 8 

Historicity and how to confirm it are problems that in biblical studies are by no 
means confined to Jonah, though the prophet’s case is indeed more conspicuous 
because his activities sometimes test the limits of human credulity. The truth of 
the matter is that most of what is recorded as history in Scripture (including 
many events placed in the postexilic period) has yet to find independent confir¬ 
mation. Moreover, what Israel wants most to communicate through its litera¬ 
ture—its discovery of God, its adoption of a superior code of behavior, and its 
call to exemplify divinely inspired verities—is given us in forms and constructs 
that are largely impervious to historical appraisal. We may eventually discover a 
document that says on it, “Abram son of Terah”; but can we ever find means by 
which to substantiate the revelations God conveyed to him? (Stated conversely, 
knowing that Hammurabi or Sennacherib existed does not affirm the divinity of 
Marduk or Assur.) Can we ever evaluate how divine providence orchestrates 
Joseph’s alienation from his brothers? Moses’ many bouts with his people in 
Sinai? Saul’s brooding over David? Elijah’s struggles against Jezebel? 

Most scholars who label Jonah as “history” are nevertheless aware of the 
circumstantial nature of their evidence: once they seek attestations of Jonah’s 
existence beyond Scripture, they meet with none; once they try to verify what 
occurred in Nineveh, they do not succeed. Therefore, they must be satisfied just 
to recreate historically plausible scenarios. Not surprisingly, such scholars turn to 
the documents from Assyria to show that what Jonah tells us about Nineveh is 
conceivable during the ninth (or any other) century b.c.e., when Assyria (alleg¬ 
edly) was weak. In sections VIII and IX and in the Introduction, I have had 
occasion to critique this approach; here I want to point out that scholars who 
insist that Jonah is recording history risk equating what is plausible with what 
really has happened in the past. This approach ignores the fact that plausibility 
and verisimilitude are also goals for imaginative writing, resulting in “historical 
fiction” (in which historical personalities are placed within nonhistorical con¬ 
texts) or “fictional history” (in which fictitious happenings are set within a 
historical event). 

Many researchers call Jonah myth, (prophetic) legend, novella, short story, 
or folktale. By such labels, they mean to emphasize the nonhistorical aspect of 
Jonah’s adventures. But in doing so some scholars sometimes confuse folkloric 
treatments of events with their lack of value as history. That such need not be 
the case is occasionally demonstrable when we inspect the richly decorated 

8 Overviews in Burrows 1970: 80-89; Feuillet 1949: 1111-19; Trible 1963: 127-43 and 
notes; and Alexander 1985: 36 n. 3. 
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material concerning Charlemagne and his court. There, deeds most uncommon 
(the battle at Roncevaux, for example) have proved to be based on authentic 
events. In the case of Jonah it needs to be asked (and is often not): how 
implausible must a piece of literature be for us to deny it that ‘‘kernel” of truth 
we lavish on so many other unauthenticated pieces from Scripture? As regards 
the Nineveh of Jonah, for example, can we be satisfied with turning up a record 
of it repenting? Or must we also prove that if it repented at all, it did so upon 
the visitation of a Hebrew? With regard to Jonah’s undersea adventure, is it 
enough to prove that human beings cannot survive gastric juices? Or must it also 
be proved that Jonah himself never played Pinocchio (who, it may be recalled, 
survived inside a whale along with his crafter, Gepetto)? 

I may sum up by observing that although Jonah is written in a style that 
impedes historical inquiry, it contains enough historicizing touches to encourage 
those who are not satisfied just to search Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index for 
appropriate parallels. Whether Jonah is history or fiction, therefore, is likely to 
be debated as long as Jonah is read. In the meantime, we may seek to under¬ 
stand how Jonah works as a narrative with a prophet for its major character. 


Narrative Art and Literary Typology in 
Jonah 

In inspecting Jonah’s narrative art, I find it economical to concentrate on di¬ 
verse literary categories advanced by commentators when they treat the book 
beyond history. I divide my investigations into three sections, successively focus¬ 
ing on: (A) the narrator, in which I assess opinions holding that the narrator uses 
Jonah to criticize contemporaneous doctrines or institutions; (B) the audience, 
in which I discuss theories that Jonah is best appreciated figuratively, as a para¬ 
ble or allegory; and (C) character roles, in which I incorporate diverse perspec¬ 
tives on portraiture in Jonah. 


The Narrator 

Je tente de cacher l’art par l’art meme. (Rameau) 

The Location of Jonah’s “Confession.” As we read the story of Jonah, we are 
impressed by how much relevant information the narrator controls. The teller 
not only recounts what goes on aboard ship and in downtown Nineveh, hears 
what Jonah utters under water, and reports every word exchanged between God 
and Jonah, he is also aware of everyone’s feelings as well as knowing what God 
thinks of the Ninevites’ repentance. 
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In assuming this omniscient posture, Jonah’s narrator is well within known 
scriptural narrative conventions. 9 It comes as a jolt, therefore, when an early 
thought of Jonah’s is sprung on us near the story’s end. “Please, Lord,” Jonah is 
quoted as saying in 4:2, “this certainly was my opinion (or my word), while yet 
in my own homeland; accordingly, I planned to flee toward Tarshish because I 
realized then that you are a gracious and compassionate God, very patient and 
abundantly benevolent, who would also relent from bringing disaster.” Beyond 
containing Jonah’s justification, this verse conveys sentiments of major impor¬ 
tance to Israel's theology. We may be puzzled by the handling of this verse 
because it is unlike other occasions on which plot demands the withholding of 
information: Abraham and Isaac lie about their marriages; Esther’s ancestry and 
religion are kept from Haman; Boaz’s plans for Ruth are hidden from Mr. So- 
and-So. Here the narrator is concealing Jonah’s thoughts from a God who, 
according to biblical convention, can only be omniscient. 10 By withholding 
Jonah’s initial reaction to God's directive until after mercy is granted Nineveh, 
the narrator seriously interferes with the flow of the story. Our own reaction to 
Jonah, indeed to the whole tale, would surely be quite different had we read the 
first verses in chapter 1 as follows: 

When the Lord’s command to Jonah the son of Amittay was, “Set out 
for Nineveh, that large city, and declare doom upon it; the wickedness of 
its citizens is obvious to me,” Jonah prayed to the Lord saying, “Please, 
Lord, I realize that you are a gracious and compassionate God, very 
patient and abundantly benevolent, who will relent from bringing disas¬ 
ter.” Thereupon, Jonah sought to escape the Lord by heading toward 
Tarshish. . . . 

In such a reading Jonah, who knows that God will relent, is starkly condescend¬ 
ing. When God does forgive Nineveh, however, it would not be because he 
chooses to do so, but because there is no other way for God to function. In other 
words, had Jonah’s avowal been placed where it belongs chronologically, autho¬ 
rial omniscience would be more total, but at the expense of a severely compro¬ 
mised freedom for God to dispense mercy; and we might not as easily forgive 
the narrator for shuttling Jonah to the edge of Sheol, when all along he was the 
perfect foreteller! 

In the Notes to 4:2 and in the Comments to section X, I treat this verse as 

9 See Sternberg’s stimulating third chapter, “Ideology of Narration and Narration of 
Ideology,” where the issue of omniscience is discussed. 

10 This observation is not beyond exceptions. In the narratives, there are a few occasions 
on which God asks questions of individuals (Gen 3:9; 4:9) or is said to seek information 
(Gen 11:6; 18:21). Some of them are purely rhetorical formulations (the first three 
examples); others are plainly more difficult to explain away (the last example). 
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organic to the plot and even test the possibility that Jonah invents the excuse 
just for the occasion. Here, however, I inspect the narrator’s strategy in placing 
Jonah’s confession in its present location. 

It is always possible that the narrator is acting amateurishly on this occasion, 
squeezing in a much esteemed notion regarding God’s compassion just after it 
was actively put to test. Nevertheless, while few would argue that all of Scripture 
is written with homogeneous perspective or equal skill (my own prize for infelici¬ 
tous Hebrew goes to Esther), ascribing to the narrator such a lapse in judgment 
may create more problems than solutions; for we may begin to doubt his control 
over the tale and his reliability as a fair communicator of Jonah’s behavior. (I 
think of how much more complicated would be the problem of locating 4:5!) It 
is more prudent, therefore, to imagine that the narrator has deliberately re¬ 
arranged the information into the order we now have. Naturally, we wonder, 
“Why so?” 

Let us once more turn to Jonah's affirmation of God’s attributes and ask: 
would the confrontation between God and Jonah evolve differently if 4:2 were 
cut from its present location? If we excise this doctrinal affirmation from its 
present location, we obtain the following sequence at the beginning of chapter 
4: “This outcome was so terribly upsetting to Jonah that he was dejected. Pray¬ 
ing to the Lord, Jonah said, ‘[Now then,] Lord, take away life from me, because 
for me death is better than life.' ” We note that this abbreviated statement still 
tells of a depressed Jonah who is pining for death. The remaining verses can also 
stay their course: Jonah pitches camp east of town; God provides him with a 
miraculous shade; instruments of God’s devising unsettle Jonah, preparing him 
for the same lesson that is rtow drawn fn our text. In sum, to move Jonah’s 
confession to its chronologically natural location (after 1:2) may jeopardize 
God’s autonomy, distort the portrayal of Jonah, and undermine the story's major 
turnabout (Nineveh’s survival). Remarkably enough, however, to remove it from 
the story hardly affects narrative sequence and coherence. The only loss would 
be our awareness of Jonah’s opinion. 

Yet Jonah’s views are crucial; if not to the outcome of the story, certainly to 
the way readers and listeners assess Jonah and judge his relationship with God. 
We need to know Jonah’s reasoned explanation of his own behavior not only 
because it turns him into a multidimensional personality, but also to let us assess 
the wisdom of his attempted escape and to let us ponder whether God treats 
him fairly. Consequently, the recording of Jonah's afterthought effectively sets 
him in conflict with the tale’s other main character, God. This perceived cleav¬ 
ing of purposes and perspectives will prove useful in continuing to evaluate 
proposals on the literary category of Jonah. If this division is consciously devel¬ 
oped, can we explore the benefits of creating opinions with which to disagree? 
Can we know whether the narrator favors one position over another? Because 
scholars who think Jonah is a satire, parody, burlesque, or farce usually answer 
“yes” to these two questions, it may be instructive to evaluate their conclusions. 
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Jonah as Satire, Parody, or Farce. Writers adopt satire as a literary vehicle by 
which to critique institutions, activities, or personalities, normally of their own 
time. If the satire mimics a specific victim, it may be termed a parody; if it 
ridicules hyperbolically, it can be called a burlesque or farce; if it entertains 
serious subjects comically or whimsically, it may be labeled a travesty. 11 Satires, 
parodies, burlesques, farces, and travesties rely on various levels and kinds of wit, 
humor, and irony when alerting an audience to unacceptable behavior. By defi¬ 
nition, however, this class of literature must be deliberate and intentional. 
Therefore, while an audience may not always realize that what they are reading 
is a satire (or the like), satirists cannot pen their works unintentionally or acci¬ 
dentally. 

Scholars who place Jonah in one of these categories generally agree that the 
narrator’s position is also God's, and that the prophet’s position is surrogate for 
the institutions or concepts deserving ridicule. To demonstrate the contrast in 
positions, they uncover the ironic or satiric tone the narrator adopts; to prove 
that Jonah is a satire, burlesque, or farce, they document various manifestations 
of the humor adopted in the book: incongruent behavior, exaggerations, fantas¬ 
tic settings, absurd postures. It is unfortunately true, however, that almost every 
author I am about to discuss adopts a contemptuous diction, a jocose style, or a 
burlesque tone when assessing specific episodes, investing Jonah with more hu¬ 
mor and levity than the text supports. 

In this age of literary appreciation of Scripture, it is no longer necessary to 
prove that satire, parody, perhaps even burlesque were known to Israel and its 
neighbors; likewise, it is not necessary' to discuss here the comic in Hebrew 
literature. 12 Jonah has inspired comic routines ever since the Middle Ages; his 
story is retold in anthologies meant to amuse children; even his name has en¬ 
tered our dictionaries to describe a personality with farcical potential; see Mi¬ 
chaels 1987. In the Notes and Comments, I have had occasions to cite various 
passages that I deemed funny. 13 But the issue here is not whether there is 

11 These are simplistic, but generally accepted definitions; see Pollard 1970 and Holman 
1980. Needless to say, readers will readily find differing and even opposite explanations 
for this terminology. 

12 The works of Chotzner 1883 and 1905 (first chapter) are no longer serviceable. Stine- 
spring has a short article (“Humor”) in the IDB Although very few scholars today doubt 
that examples of Hebrew humor are preserved in the Bible, the topic is still begging for a 
major treatment. One problem is that Bible readers differ in recognizing whether an 
episode means to be funny. 

13 For example: at 1:5, especially the LXX’s “But Jonas was gone down into the hollow of 
the ship, and was asleep, and snored”; at 2:1, regarding Jonah's place within the fish; at 
2:11, as regards the fish unceremoniously landing Jonah on dry ground; probably at 3:8, 
when animals are impressed into penitence; possibly at 4:9, in the bitterness of Jonah's 
response. I need not add that many puns, whether meant to display the author’s virtuos- 
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humor, comedy, or buffoonery in this book, but whether the narrator intention¬ 
ally derides Jonah when wishing to ridicule other targets. Can we recover the 
clues and signals that reveal how the narrator is rebuking, censuring, mocking, 
or even condemning certain institutions or ideas? The case for this intent so far 
made by scholars is weak. One reason that it is not convincing has to do with 
the fact that practically all of our knowledge of ancient Israel is tightly corseted 
within the confines of Scripture. If the ancient Hebrews satirized at all, they 
must surely have had a much wider choice of targets than meets our eye! Yet, 
even when scholars limit their rummaging to the pages of Scripture, they have 
still to agree on what is supposed to be the object of Jonah’s satiric verses. 

Already in 1793, Thomas Paine considered Jonah to be a satire on one 
prophet’s malignant character (quoted above); he thought so, however, because 
he believed it to be written by Gentiles! D. F. Payne (1979) thinks Jonah is a 
skeptic’s reaction to apocalyptic notions of doom. For Burrows (1970: 94-105, 
repeating arguments Good had presented more engagingly in 1965), the narra¬ 
tor of the book is attacking the narrow-mindedness of returning Exiles. As I 
have already suggested in the Introduction, however, what happened when 
the Exiles came back to Jerusalem does not seem to be of particular importance 
to Jonah. Jonah is no more “self-centered, self-righteous, and self-willed” (p. 97) 
for arguing with God about mercy than are Abraham, Moses, or Job when they 
too confront him. All of them know some truths about the Hebrew God and are 
reacting instinctively to occasions on which they feel that such truths are being 
distorted. Jonah, in fact, readily accepts his charge once mercy is shown the 
sailors and readily makes his peace with God when shown the slightest evidence 
of care for his feelings (see Notes to 4:6 and Comments to section X). 

J. A. Miles suggests that Jonah is a parody, aimed at "those among [the 
returning Hebrew Exiles] who were serious in a new and, to some, unwelcome 
way about the religious writings of Israel” (1974-75: 169-70). For him, Jonah is 
an attack against a number of stereotypes and stock features in Scripture. This is 
much too vague an assignment, for by definition parody must target a specific 
institution or piece of writing. Moreover, Miles does not always correctly follow 
what goes on in the story. Jonah neither represents nor parodies the theme of 
prophets who are initially reluctant to accept their charge; Jonah dodges his 
charge not because he thinks himself inadequate for the task but because he 
thinks the errand is unnecessary; Jonah’s success is not achieved despite his 
reluctance, but because his marine misadventure taught him to fulfill God’s will. 
Other amendments to Miles’ readings are already available in Berlin’s critical 
paper (1976). 

J. C. Holbert thinks that the book is an attack against prophetic hypocrisy 
(1981: 75). (Somewhat similar, but less pungently stated, is M. West’s position, 


ity or otherwise, belong to the world of wit; see most particularly Halpem and Friedman 
1980. 
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1984.) Although Holbert wants "hypocrisy” to cover something other than false 
prophecy, he does not identify those prophets whose hypocrisy Jonah allegedly 
embodies. Moreover, he misreads Jonah's reactions, in particular to Nineveh’s 
redemption. Jonah is not angry because Nineveh is saved, he is aggrieved be¬ 
cause God has played him as a part-time prophet (see below). Jonah is no 
hypocrite when earlier he extols God before the sailors (1:9); to the contrary, he 
comes to accept his charge at that very moment (see the Notes to that verse). 
There are many other unjustified assertions in Holbert’s study, and they are 
made less attractive by a drive to kibitz (“At best, we have 'fox-hole’ religion 
here, or perhaps better ‘fish-belly’ religion,” p. 73 [about 2:8]). 

Ackerman explains that Menippean satire offers the closest analogue to the 
form and style of Jonah. He thinks that the prophet is himself the object of 
derision (1981: 227-29; see also R. Payne 1989). Menippean satire, according to 
Ackerman, features individuals often reduced to caricature who are placed in 
preposterous situations and are prone to making illusory statements. 14 But Ack¬ 
erman makes the symbolism of Jonah’s psalm concrete and spills its images upon 
the remaining chapters (pp. 216-17). As a result, the activities of Jonah are read 
with distorting lenses and the language that reports them is often hyperbolic: 
Jonah’s thanatic urge when on board ship leads him to seek death even at 
Nineveh’s gate; the qiqayon recalls the tree of life, and the worm brings to mind 
Eden’s serpent; ships are wombs, their holds become Mount Zion, as does also 
the sukkd of 4:5; echoes of theomachy abound. Ackerman's vision, while stimu¬ 
lating, may better be termed a personal allegory of Jonah rather than a dissec¬ 
tion of a satire. 

J. Mather, a historian of ideas rather than a Bible specialist, begins with a 
series of ex-cathedra, unsubstantiated statements on the humorous in Jonah; but 
his essay (1982) eventually offers an intricate analysis of character interactions in 
Jonah. Mather treats the book as a comedy with just two actors, God and Jonah; 
all remaining personalities are but “props,” behaving in a manner so exemplary 
as to deflect or minimize the attention of an audience. Mather identifies God as 
the farceur and Jonah as the straight man. An audience that is aware of the 
farce can focus on his activity while keeping emotionally distant from Jonah. 
Moreover, because an audience readily discriminates between the real and the 
unreal in a farce, it does not worry about historical consequences or aftereffects 
of certain events. It would therefore not pursue Nineveh’s history as it becomes 
a murderous foe of Israel; nor would it care whether the sailors remain attached 
to the worship of God. Mather posits that by adopting the comic a narrator is 

14 That there is a vast gulf between the ways that classicists and students of literature 
understand the genre is not for me to discuss here; see E. P. Kirk’s valuable introduction 
on the topic (1980). Ackerman does not refer to Menippean satire in his recent contribu¬ 
tion on Jonah (1987). I learn from an SBL abstract that A. Lacocque (1986) also intends 
to treat Jonah as a Menippean satire. 
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able to engage an issue that is otherwise difficult to handle: if God is an omni¬ 
scient and omnipotent lover of justice, how can there be leeway for the unex¬ 
pected and miraculous event or hope for the remorseful and penitent human 
being? 

For Mather, Jonah epitomizes the believer who is repeatedly surprised by 
God. But—and this is where Mather’s discussion takes an interesting turn— 
because Jonah is resilient and durable, he comes to mirror God’s character and 
activity: just as God troubles Jonah, repeatedly surprising him, Jonah troubles 
everybody and everything around him; just as Jonah is sensitive to the sailors’ 
predicament, God proves sensitive to the Ninevites’. The two, in fact, prove 
equally surprising and unpredictable, in their activity and in their assessment of 
each other. Mather comes close to finding in each the other side of a doppel- 
ganger: 

despite all the conflict between God and Jonah, the cross-purposes of 
these two figures are deeply intertwined. In spite of Jonah’s truculence, 
God continues to keep after him. And Jonah’s preferences and efforts 
notwithstanding, he repeatedly turns out to be agent of God’s mercy and 
not just the object of God’s unsettling attention. It is as if, through their 
durable persistence, God and Jonah have found worthy antagonists and 
friends in one another. 15 

Mather may have uncovered a reading the narrator deeply structured into 
the tale; but he can also be developing an interpretation that may never have 
occurred to Jonah’s author. 16 Nevertheless, I think Mather is more successful in 
defending the case for Jonah as a satire (or the like) than are other attempts; this 
is so, possibly, because Mather conceives of a narrator who is reacting not 
against an issue specific to Israel’s past but against a predicament endemic to 
monotheistic beliefs. 

The Audience 

(For more on this subject, see the discussion of D. F. Payne 1979.) A narrator 
may furnish Jonah and God with opposing perspectives without intending to 
satirize institutions or ideas; yet this contrast may prompt an audience to search 
for meanings hidden from a surface reading of the book. It may be useful, 
therefore, to examine the way that an audience augments or deepens its under¬ 
standing of scriptural narratives by making equations with other writings. I will 

15 Page 290. Mather compares his own remarks to Elie Wiesel’s meditation on Jonah; 
1982: 129-55. 

16 When below I present Jonah as a ‘‘comic dupe/hero,” I shall arrive at explanations 
that parallel Mather’s findings without, however, attributing them to a satiric narrator. 
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therefore weigh diverse suggestions that the book be treated as a parable, a fable, 
a mashal (a Hebrew categorizing term), or an allegory. 

Jonah as Parable, “Mashal,” Fable, or Didactic Fiction. Scripture does not 
have specific labels with which to differentiate between parables or fables. Occa¬ 
sionally, however, Hebrew writers title such narratives mashal, a term that cov¬ 
ers what for us is a broad literary typology (see below). 17 It follows also that the 
convention defining fables as parables with nonhuman characters can only be 
ours and not theirs. 16 Unlike allegories, in which information is transposed from 
one plane to another without necessarily relieving the text of its obscurity, 
parables and fables are didactic and mean to illumine and explain; they are also 
paradoxical, because they use fiction to convey long-held truths. 

While we may doubt the historical worth of Jonah, we cannot presume that 
its narrator and early audiences found it much too fantastic to replay the past 
authentically. About the only potential indicator that the narrator meant us to 
treat Jonah as pseudo-historical is the use of anomalous title “king of Nineveh” 
(see Notes to 3:6). In Scripture, the anecdotal segment of a parable or fable 
tended to be brief and was invariably followed by its own interpretation. There¬ 
fore, once listeners realized that they were hearing a code by which to interpret 
an immediately preceding account, they would recognize that a parable or fable 
had just been presented to them. If they chose to do so, they could then classify 
as fictional the account immediately preceding the interpretation. 19 

If Jonah were a parable or a fable, I assume that it would have duplicated the 
form of either composition: an anecdote followed by its own explanation. Al¬ 
though Jonah is beyond the size usual for a Hebrew parable or fable, the main 
obstacle in treating it as such is that its concluding verses (4:10-11) do not 

17 The most recent full assessment of mashal is Landes 1978. For etymology, see also C. 
Cohen 1982; for further discussion, see Rosenberg 1986: 33—46. While maSal is applied 
to various categories of literature, it does not encompass stories about prophets. 

18 This observation is also applicable to classical literature, for a number of Aesopian 
fables feature human characters. Later in the classical period, pithy morals were grafted 
onto didactic anecdotes to achieve what we know as “fable.” See also the Aesopian fable 
I cite in the Comments to section XL 

19 When explanations do not immediately follow such narratives, we usually label them 
allegories. I give a brief list here without segregating the parables from the fables. It can 
be easily modified depending on whether one includes a number of allegories commonly 
mislabeled as parables (for example, Ezek 19:1-9, 10-14): Judg 9:8-15, Jotham’s fable of 
trees seeking a king; 2 Sam 12:l^f, Nathan’s parable of the poor man’s lamb; 2 Sam 
14:4-11, woman of Tekoa’s parable of two sons, 1 Kgs 20:39—43, prophet’s parable of the 
escaped prisoner; 2 Kgs 14:9, Jehoash's fable of the thistle and cedar; Isa 5:1-6, parable 
of the vineyard; Isa 28:23-29, parable of the farmer; Jer 18:1—10, parable (?) of the potter 
(explained?); Ezek 17:3-10, fable of the two eagles and vine; Ezek 24:3-5, parable of the 
boiling pot; Ezek 34:1-10, parable of the dry bones. 
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function as interpretive keys in the way that other conclusions to parables nor¬ 
mally do; for nothing in these verses suggests that the narrator is shifting into 
another sphere of comprehension: the plant remains a plant in v 10 and the 
Ninevites remain Ninevites in v 11 ( contra Scott in Enc Jud 13.72). 

In the modern period, however, a more elastic definition for both parable 
and fable has come to fore, and we find either or both terms applied to long 
poems (Eliot’s The Waste Land[ Auden’s Age of Anxiety), to complex prose 
(Golding, The Lord of the Flies; much of Kafka’s work) and to drama (Becket, 
Waiting for Godot), any of which may or may not include roles for animals or 
plants. It is clear to me that those who call Jonah a parable are actually adopting 
this expanded sense; in fact, some scholars are cautious enough to label them 
“parable like” (Childs) while others simply regard them as didactic fiction. I 
give in the following paragraphs a brief overview of some of the more recent 
opinions. 20 

Parable: C. Lewis (1972: 163) suggests that “In Jonah, then, the troubled 
conscience of the ancient world finds its lone protesting voice—he is truly a 
‘child of forthrightness.’” S. H. Blank (1974: 127-28) thinks Jonah is “a 
prophet as paradigm. He stands for the generation of Israel whom the author of 
Jonah knew as contemporaries. And the story calls the people back to their 
destined mission to the nations, the Ninevehs of the world.” A. Maillot (1977), 
who adopts a very jocular idiom—he styles himself a humorist (p. 9)—neverthe¬ 
less follows a fairly conventional exegesis, calling Jonah “une parabole de l’his- 
toire du salut” (p. 10). A. Rofe (1982: 119-20, 135-44; 1988: 159-66) distin¬ 
guishes between the exemplum and the prophetic parable on the basis of 
historical rather than Active settings. Jonah, he believes, belongs to the latter 
category and means to teach about the quality of God’s justice. 

Fable: Coppens (cited by Trible 1963: 143) terms Jonah an “apologue” (a 
more learned term for “fable”), by which he means something not too different 
from what Rofe suggests. 

Mashal: Landes (1978), who offers a rich discussion on whether the Hebrew 
word maSal can be applied to Jonah, ends up with a qualified yes: 

Structurally arranged to depict comparisons between Jonah and the 
other protagonists in the story, with the overall purpose of presenting 
paradigmatic types of conduct or ways of thinking for the readers either 
to reject or embrace, the Book of Jonah seems designed to function as a 
mdSdl, a maSal in the form of an example story ( Beispielerzahlung ), 
whether or not the author may have had this term in mind when he 
wrote. (148-49) 

20 Overviews and catalogs of earlier opinions are available in Burrows 1970: 91-92; Trible 
1963: 158-61; Alexander 1985: 38-40. 
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Didactic fiction: Alexander (1985: 40) labels it “didactic fiction.’' Stuart 
regards Jonah as a “sensational [emotionally stimulating], didactic, prophetic 
narrative” (1987: 435-37). L. Schmidt (1976: 113) calls it an erzahlte Dogmatik. 
Wolff roams widely, finding satire in Jonah 1, caricature in Jonah 2 and heavy 
irony in Jonah 4. He suggests that the book is an “ironically didactic novella” 
(1986: 84-85). £. Levine (1984) thinks Jonah is a philosophical tractate in 
which a narrator lets us choose between two equally cogent positions: that of 
Jonah, which is that evil must be punished, and that of God, which is that 
penitents might be forgiven. And Faj (1974: see 328, 345) locates Jonah within 
Stoic philosophy and turns to its logic to resolve “the paradox of the ‘false’ 
divine message.” 

Allegory and Jonah. 

You are laughing? If the name is changed, the story told is about YOU. 

(Horace, Satires 1.1.69) 

An allegory—wherein information is given meanings imported from other 
sources—can be read into any literary work, with only common sense and good 
taste to control the imagination. 21 Nonetheless, we must distinguish between an 
allegory, originally structured as such by its writer—Spenser’s Faerie Queene or 
Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress —and one that is merely read as such by its inter¬ 
preters. Moreover, a piece of literature may include allegorical passages, whether 
they are originally so conceived or may only be plausibly read as such. 22 

Especially during the past century, many Jonah scholars have favored read¬ 
ing the whole book as an allegory of Israel’s postexilic tribulation. They have 
failed to convince primarily because they assume that the complete tale was 
originally conceived as such, and secondarily because their interpretations are 
singularly bound to Israel’s historical experience. By matching characters and 
details in Jonah consistently with what they regard as being the prevailing his¬ 
torical context, they came up with eccentric readings in which even the qiqayon 
plant had a human analogue (in this case, Zerubbabel). To my mind it is an 

21 There are almost as many definitions, elaborations, classifications, and subdivisions of 
allegory as there are literary critics willing to tackle the problem of figurative language. J. 
Rosenberg’s recent volume (1986) adopts a particularly elastic definition of allegory; yet 
his first chapter, “The Question of Biblical Allegory,” is itself a rewarding reflection on 
the value of reading a single text on many levels. Bruns 1987 is a fine overview, which 
distinguishes among allegory, symbolon, and hyponoia. 

22 The history of Song of Songs interpretation is an excellent biblical example of the last 
category. 1 have elsewhere argued that almost every major explanation of this text has 
depended on the venerable allegorical readings of the rabbis and church fathers (1979; 
1985b). 
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unreasonable assumption that the perspective of the Jonah allegorist has to be 
limited to history, and, at that, the little we know of Israel’s postexilic history. 23 

Such criticisms might be blunted were it conceded that Jonah is not an 
allegory, but that it gives opportunity to allegorize. If we were to operate under 
this assumption, it would be necessary neither to establish equivalences rigor¬ 
ously throughout the narrative nor to recreate historical conditions obtaining at 
the time of its composition; for the allegory would be operating on the interpre¬ 
tive, but not necessarily on the compositional, level. This is exactly what is at 
stake when the New Testament equates Jonah’s three-day stay in the fish’s belly 
with Christ's experience in the Netherworld (passages cited in section VII), and 
when the Zohar (quoted above) reads Jonah's first chapter as an allegory of the 
soul's trials and tribulations. 

In the Comments to section XI, I suggest that God’s allusion to the fragility 
of the qiqayori s life cycle (4:10) mirrors the fleeting life allotted to human 
beings. In this sense the plant's destiny can be deemed an allegory of human 
existence. A more elaborate allegory may be also read into the fate of Jonah’s 
storm-tossed ship. In the Introductory Remarks to section II, I showed that 
sea voyages, tempests, and shipwrecks inspired lessons linking the fate of nations 
to the delinquency of its leaders. They also provided materials for constructing 
allegories regarding the health of a state. The “Ship of State,” as this manifesta¬ 
tion of the allegory is labeled, was known widely and spanned millennia. It is 
tersely recalled in a simile of Abdu-Kheba, ruler of Jerusalem during the Amama 
period (EA 288), “I have become like a ship in the midst of the sea!” 24 Israel, 
whose prophets Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, and Ezekiel knew how to use allegory well, 
found occasions to weave the “Ship of State” into its literature. Thus, we find 
Ezekiel embedding it in his famous oracle against Tyre (chapter 27). But it is 
most impressively recalled in Ps 107:23-30, a paean to the goodness of God’s 
grace that I cite as epigraph to section III. 

The “Ship of State” remained a favored literary device among the Jews of 
the Roman period, as is obvious from 4 Macc 7:1-3: “Like an outstanding pilot, 
indeed, [is] the reason of our father Eleazar, steering the vessel of piety on the 
sea of passions, though buffeted by the threats of the tyrant and swamped by the 
swelling waves of torture, in no way swerved the rudder of piety until he sailed 

23 These theories are carefully reviewed by Trible 1963: 153-58. See also Burrows 1970: 
89-90. P. R. Ackroyd is in the minority among contemporary scholars in advocating an 
allegorical interpretation of Jonah (1968: 244-45): “The possibility that the book of 
Jonah contains an elaborate allegory of the exile—Jonah equals the people, the fish equals 
Babylon—appears in some respects to do violence to the directness with which the 
message of the book is given. Yet it is difficult to avoid the impression that the experience 
of the Jewish people in the exile was in part responsible for that particular representation 
of their true place in the purpose of God which this little book sets out." 

24 Quoted from ANEV 488-89. 
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into the haven of deathless victory” (cited from Charlesworth 1985: 552). 
Church fathers read Jonah 1 as allegorizing the fate of humankind. A well- 
known manifestation typologized Jonah as Christ and the shipmates who cast 
him seaward as unreconstructed Jews. But the “Ship of State” allegory was most 
highly prized in classical literature, with the poet Alcaeus of Lesbos (sixth cen¬ 
tury b.c.e.) providing us with the earliest preserved example. 25 In its model 
version, the “Ship of State” required the following elements: a ship, represent¬ 
ing the state; a helmsman, symbolizing its leader; and bad nautical conditions, 
giving occasion for the poet’s observations and warnings. Sailors, who symbol¬ 
ized the people, might react in chorus, alerting or responding to specific national 
crises. It is worth noting here that the “Ship of State” allegory was not com¬ 
monly read as a roman d clef; that is, readers did not find it necessary to make 
specific equations with living prototypes in order fully to appreciate its symbol¬ 
ism and implication (W. S. Anderson 1966: 89-90). 26 

25 On christological readings of Jonah 1 featuring the “Ship of State” allegory, see Duval 
1973, 2: 602-9. On Greek manifestations of the allegory, consult the succinct overview 
of Page, 1955: 179-97; with bibliography. The major study of the topic is J. Kahlmeyer's, 
1934, especially pp. 39ff. 

26 To illustrate the pervasive, ubiquitous, and ageless power of the “Ship of State” im¬ 
agery, I cite here "Arion,” a brief poem by Pushkin taken from p. 59 of The Bronze 
Horseman: Selected Poems of Alexander Pushkin (translated and introduced by D. M. 
Thomas, New York: Viking Press, 1982): 

There were many of us on the ship; 

Some were tightening the sail, 

Others were plunging the powerful 

Oars into the deep 

Waters. Leaning calmly on the tiller, 

Our skilful helmsman steered the loaded bark 
In silence; and I—full of carefree faith— 

I sang to the sailors . . . Billows 

Were suddenly whipped up by a storm . . . 

Both helmsman and sailor perished! 

—Only I, the mysterious singer. 

Cast ashore by the storm, 

Still sing my former hymns, and dry 
My wet clothes in the sun, beneath a rock. 

Readers of many backgrounds and interests can enjoy this poem: they can easily deem it 
an allegory of Pushkin's perception of his own intellectual (or spiritual) growth; they can 
value it as a clever adaptation of the classical legend of Arion, a legendary muse who 
similarly survived the cold seas; they can read it biographically, as testimony of relief 
upon surviving the failed Decembrist coup in which Pushkin was heavily implicated. If 
the last interpretation is favored, the “Helmsman,” “sailor,” even “bark” could be de- 
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Because storms were commonly used as settings for political allegory, the 
one in Jonah readily invites a similar inspection. It must be stated that what 
follows is but one possible reading of the allegory and that the episode in Jonah 
1 would begin at v 4, when God creates such obvious difficulties that the ship 
itself—personified, as is common to “Ship of State” accounts—expects to crack 
up. Allegorists would not need to frame a specific time period to equate the ship 
with Israel as a corporate identity; for it would be enough to evoke any troubled 
period in order to make the allegory meaningful. The sailors and their behavior 
would be typical of Hebrews who turn to every resort but the correct one when 
trouble hits home. In such circumstances, the prophets among them would be 
approached only as a last measure. 

I am especially encouraged to develop such a reading when inspecting the 
role of the helmsman. It can be noted that his appearance in Jonah 1 is re¬ 
stricted to a line (v 6) that, while seemingly superfluous to the development of 
the narrative, is crucial to the requirements of the “Ship of State” concept. The 
helmsman, therefore, is any leader who approaches a prophet because he is at a 
loss to discover the real reason behind God’s anger. Because this leader leaves it 
up to the prophet to remedy the situation, the prophet becomes central in this 
negotiation between God and his people. When the prophet reveals the correct 
procedure, however, Israel and its leaders may judge it to be outlandish, and at 
first they may refuse to accept the painful consequences. When, after much soul 
searching, the Hebrews (in the guise of sailors in chorus) accept their burden, 
they will be able to declare, “Indeed you are the Lord, and whatever you desire, 
you accomplish” (v 14), for they they will have found God ready to be merciful. 
It is a rather comforting lesson, all in all. 

Character Roles 

Sailors and Ninevites. Although the sailors and the Ninevites are not the 
prime focus of the narrator and can therefore exist nameless in the tale, they 
nevertheless receive a surprisingly nuanced portrayal. This is especially so when 
we recognize that the representation of the sailors mutually complements and 
reciprocally reinforces the portraiture of the Ninevites. A few illustrations are in 
order. 

From the tempest’s onslaught until its sudden cessation, the sailors remain 
on stage. The scene aboard ship is pandemonium, from heaven shifting to the 
sea, to the ship (personified), to the sailors, to Jonah. In consonance with com¬ 
monly shared opinions regarding the onset of storms, the sailors know that 
divine ire is the cause. Still, they follow traditional and time-tested measures: 


coded by reviewing the list of Pushkin’s companions who were exterminated, jailed, or 
exiled. 
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they pray to the gods even as they follow pragmatic measures. At this stage, 
there is no reason to think them ready to acknowledge the presence of a guilty 
party among them. Within the confines of chapter 1, the helmsman’s address to 
Jonah has no future; for Jonah does not do as asked. But his reflection on the 
prospects for divine salvation (“Up! invoke your god; perhaps god himself will 
intercede on our behalf so that we may not perish”) proves justified and will be 
imitated by the king of Nineveh. While these sentiments expressed in extremis 
are familiar enough from Scripture, it does not hurt at all for Israel to read that 
foreigners in opposite corners of the earth arrive independently at this powerful 
truth. Even so, the narrator is not pleased just to hear venerable Hebrew convic¬ 
tions echo in the mouths of the helmsman and the king of Nineveh; rather, he 
uses the repetition of these beliefs as a psychological bridge between the events 
aboard ship and those at Nineveh. The trauma aboard ship becomes a subtext 
that clarifies and explains the Ninevites' behavior and thus serves to render 
slightly more persuasive their instant turn to God when a single foreigner utters 
the briefest of verdicts (see the Comments to section VIII). 

By casting lots, the sailors eventually discover that Jonah is the cause of their 
troubles. That in the midst of a tempest they would politely pose a series of 
questions (not all of which can be of immediate benefit to them) obviously 
retards the tale’s thrust; that the sailors would ask Jonah, the designated guilty 
party, to instruct them on the way to behave, certainly tests our credulity. In the 
Comments to section III, I suggest reasons why the narrative sustains well such 
flaws; here, I want it additionally recognized that these moments in which 
formalities triumph over terror are carried over into chapter 3, thus justifying to 
those who demand narrative realism why the Ninevites lack elemental curiosity 
about the visiting doomsayer. 

The sailors’ inability to accept Jonah’s proposed solution—to pitch him 
overboard—leads them to lose their cunning: they try to row ashore when navi¬ 
gational experience over centuries has taught mariners to remain in open sea 
during a storm (see the Comments in section IV). The narrator is being espe¬ 
cially clever here, for centuries of prophetic experience should have also taught 
Jonah that escaping God’s burden is beyond possibility. These two incidents, in 
which Jonah and the sailors try to avert unpleasant choices, reinforce each other 
and serve to bolster an important contribution of the book of Jonah: God’s will 
is to be obeyed even when it is beyond human understanding. 

When the sailors find peace of mind, they are so impressed by the remark¬ 
able turnabout that they make vows and offer sacrifices. This happy ending (as 
far as it concerns the sailors) is sufficient comment on divine mercy: even when 
they fail to fulfill divine will, individuals may yet be given a new opportunity to 
mend their ways. While this observation will serve us well when Jonah sinks into 
the fish’s gullet, it is especially relevant to the Ninevites’ own repentance. Their 
instantaneous turn toward piety does not come as a surprise to anyone, except 
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perhaps Jonah. Impressive though they may seem, the Ninevites' ensuing peni¬ 
tential acts (supplications, wearing of sackcloth, wallowing in dust, fasting and 
thirsting) nevertheless omit at least one feature that seems justified under similar 
circumstances: the offering of sacrifice (possibly also the making of vows; see the 
Notes to 3:5-6). The memory of readers, however, can rectify this omission by 
transporting precisely these operations from what is told in the last verse of 
chapter 1. 

Jonah and “Third-Person” Prophets. In Jonah literature, it is common for 
scholars to wonder whether the Jonah son of Amittay of Kings is also featured in 
the book of Jonah. The issue needs to be drawn with more nuance. If, on the 
one hand, we ask whether the ancient Hebrews distinguished between two 
similarly named personalities, then “no!” must be the clear answer: “Jonah” and 
“Amittay” are singular names in the Hebrew Bible, and it is beyond probability 
that in Scripture two different individuals would bear the same names and 
patronyms. 27 While it is possible that 2 Kings 14 and the book of Jonah once 
circulated with main characters of different names, the fact that “Jonah ben 
Amittay” occurs in both contexts forces us to assume that Scripture knowingly 
chose to link the respective narratives. (See also above, p. 116.) 

If, however, we ask whether contemporary scholarship needs to distinguish 
between the Kings and Jonah protagonists, then we quickly reach an impasse 
because there is no extrabiblical basis by which to argue the matter either way. 
Whereas most scholars today judge the Kings material to be earlier than what is 
found in the book of Jonah, H. Winckler (1900: 262) once championed the 
reverse: the Jonah of the Minor Prophets inspired an insertion into 2 Kings. In 
view of my remarks (see the Introduction) on the difficulty of dating the 
traditions about Jonah (as distinct from the equally vexing issue of dating the 
version now before us), we need not be dogmatic about the direction the influ¬ 
ence took. We may instead inspect the roles played by a group of prophets who, 
like Jonah, have not left us their own written account of their prophecies. 

Although the term nab? is never applied to Jonah in the book bearing his 
name, it would not be wise to deny him prophetic status, for other prophets, 
whose credentials are beyond dispute, are similarly treated (Micah is another 
example). But Jonah is not a first-person prophet, that is, one whose pronounce¬ 
ments are recorded (for example, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea); rather, he belongs to 
the category of named prophets about whom stories are told. Here is a brief list 
of such prophets, divided into four categories: 28 (1) Prophets whose narratives 

27 But see 1 Esdr 9:23, which substitutes Io(a)nas where Ezra 10:23 has Eliezer. For 
another link between the two Jonahs, see the Notes to 1:9. 

28 This is not an exhaustive list; I give only the prophets whose names are recalled in 
scripture, and I do not deal with those mentioned in the Pentateuch (for example, 
Abraham [Gen 20:7], Aaron [Exod 7:1], Miriam [Exod 15:20], Moses [Deut 18:15, 34:10 
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are integrated into the biographies of United Monarchy rulers; (2) prophets 
about whom at most two activities are recorded, whether they lived in Israel or 
in Judah; (3) prophets whose activities are recalled in a series of episodes; and (4) 
prophets, seers, and "men of God” who are found in Chronicles but not in 
Kings. 

Examples of the first category are Samuel, Gad, and Nathan. 

Category 2 can be further divided into prophets of the Kingdom of Israel 
and those of the Kingdom of Judah. Among the former are (a) Ahijah of Shiloh, 
who, in a balanced diptych, predicts the inauguration and the demise of the 
Northern Kingdom (1 Kgs 11:29-39; 14:1-18); (b) Jehu son of Hanani, who 
foretells an evil end for the usurper Baasha of Israel (1 Kgs 16:7-12) and, in 2 
Chr 19:2-3 (see also 20:34), berates Jehoshaphat of Judah. The chronological 
gap between the two events is large, but not impossible to surmount; (c) Mi- 
caiah son of Imlah, who, confronting the false prophet Zedekiah, predicts defeat 
for the allies Ahab and Jehoshaphat (1 Kgs 22:8-28 = 2 Chr 18:7-27). But v 28 
implies that this Micaiah may have been identified with the prophet Micah; 
and, of course, (d) Jonah, son of Amittay, who lived during the reign of Jero¬ 
boam II (2 Kgs 14:25). Among the prophets of the Kingdom of Judah are (a) 
Shemaiah, the man of God, who early in the reign of Rehoboam warns him not 
to declare war against Israel (1 Kgs 11:21-23 = 2 Chr 11:1^4). In 2 Chr 12:5-8 
an additional Shemaiah tradition is placed at the end of Rehoboam’s reign, in 
which the prophet predicts Shishak’s destruction of Jerusalem. Upon God's 
change of mind, however, Shemaiahu (sic) foretells a partial remission of the 
sentence; (b) Huldah, wife of Shallum, who predicts dire happenings to Judah, 
but kind treatment of Josiah’s remains (2 Kgs 22:14-20 = 2 Chr 34:22-28); (c) 
Shemaiah, the Nehelamite, a false prophet who tries to frustrate Jeremiah’s 
labors (Jer 29:24-32); (d) Uriah, son of Shemaiah, whom Jehoiakim has killed 
for prophesying against Jerusalem (Jer 26:20-24); and (e) Hananiah, son of 
Azzur, a false prophet who predicts rosy days for Jerusalem (Jeremiah 28, reign 
of Zedekiah). 29 

Included in the third category would be the tales about Elijah and Elisha, 
which occasionally duplicate each other, reporting supernatural events and feats 
(1 Kgs 17:8-24; 18:46; 2 Kgs 2:7-25; practically everything said about Elisha), 
encounters with God (1 Kings 19), and travels abroad to fulfill God’s wishes (1 
Kgs 19:15; 2 Kgs 8:7-15). 

In the fourth category, the following prophets seem to appear and disappear 


and see Num 11:25 and 27], I may add that the only named prophet in the book of 
Judges is Deborah, 3 eSet lappiddt, a designation that probably means “torch-bearing 
woman” (that is, a mantic; but see the designation of Huldah, 2 Kgs 22:14). On Balaam, 
see below. 

29 Noadiah, the prophetess, is mentioned as an opponent of Nehemiah (Neh 8:14). 
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at the convenience of the narrator: 30 (a) Azariah, son of Oded, in the reign of 
Asa (2 Chr 15:1-7, but not in 1 Kings 15). In 2 Chr 15:8 the same prophecy is 
assigned to “Oded the prophet”; (b) Hanani, a seer during the reign of Asa of 
Judah (2 Chr 16:7-10, but not in 1 Kings 16), whose activities are linked to 
those of his better known son, the prophet Jehu; (c) Jahaziel, son of Zechariah, 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 20:14-19, but not in 1 Kings 22); (d) 
Eliezer, son of Dodavahu of Mareshah, during the time of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 
20:37, but not in 2 Kgs 22:47-49); (e) Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, the priest, 
murdered by Joash (2 Chr 24:20-22, but not in 2 Kings 12); and (f) Zechariah, 
“instructor in the visions of God,” during the reign of Uzziah (2 Chr 26:5, but 
not in 2 Kings 15). 

The Jonah of Kings fits nicely in the second category, where nonwriting 
prophets are introduced by names and patronyms to act out comparatively lim¬ 
ited roles. But what distinguishes Jonah from them (indeed from the prophets in 
the other categories) is that he is assigned an unusual task: immediately after 
Jeroboam son of Joash is declared an evildoer in the sight of God, Jonah comes 
to predict for him the most glorious reign ever granted a king of Israel! 31 This 
mission is deemed so startling that it was found necessary to enter an explana¬ 
tion that satisfactorily rationalizes Israel’s survival but inadequately justifies Jero¬ 
boam's triumphs: God did not punish Israel as it deserved because “the Lord 
observed how very bitter was Israel’s plight, with absolutely no ruler, no one to 
rescue Israel” (v 27). These two features are clues why Jonah is also a protago¬ 
nist in the book by his name: there, too, Jonah is sent on a mission that eventu¬ 
ally gives Nineveh a reprieve from destruction; and there, too, the reason God 
gives for being merciful (4:11) is not totally satisfying (see Clements 1928: 23- 
24 and the Comments to section XI). 

The remarkable missions assigned to the two Jonahs—one to go to Jeroboam 
II, the other to go to Nineveh—find arresting analogues also in the assignments 
given to the prophets I list in category 3. Elisha fulfills a forecast uttered to 
Elijah (1 Kgs 19:15-16) by traveling to Damascus (2 Kgs 8:7-15) and by encour¬ 
aging Hazael to usurp the throne. Hazael becomes one of Israel’s most savage 
oppressors, and Elisha sheds tears even as he fulfills God’s order. Nineveh, too, 
eventually preyed on Israel and Judah; but only in rabbinic traditions does Jonah 

30 The examples gathered in this category suggest to me that Hebrew writers found it 
possible to go beyond their sources to sharpen certain points in the narratives. Because 
we do not have the sources used to compile the books of Kings, we cannot tell whether 
the same impulse obtained when prophets are mentioned once or twice (category 2). 

31 The passage is quoted in the Comments to section I. As is noted by many commenta¬ 
tors, Amos’s harsher criticism of Jeroboam may be more appropriate to the context (7:9, 
10 - 11 ). 
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lament his role in Nineveh’s survival. 52 The potential link with the episodic 
tales about prophets of eighth-century Israel allows me to suggest that Jonah’s 
many adventures may be informed by the same kind of creativity as produced 
the cycles of Elijah and Elisha. The respective narratives share an interest in 
reporting supernatural events and feats, direct encounters with God, and (invol¬ 
untary) travels beyond Israel’s frontiers to carry God’s message. 53 It should 
therefore not be at all surprising when occasionally language and context in 
Jonah duplicate what we read about Elijah (see Notes and Comments to sec¬ 
tions X and XI). But I cannot say whether the Jonah narratives share these 
affinities with the Elijah/Elisha cycles because they were written at the same 
time and under the same circumstances or because whoever “wrote” Jonah 
consciously imitated the Elijah/Elisha episodic style. 

Jonah as “Comic Dupe.” 

. . . mais les voraces ont completement mange et devore les coriaces. 

(A. Jarry, Ubu Roi 5.1) 

What distinguishes the various legends regarding “third-person” prophets is 
not merely the tasks they are assigned and the success with which they accom¬ 
plish them, but also the way they interact with God. Jonah’s own relationship 
with God undergoes subtle changes within the confines of a very few lines (see 
the Comments to section IX). One feature remains constant, however: Jonah is 
never taken into God’s confidence, not at the beginning of the book and not at 
its end. Rather, he is left to guess from events how to interpret God's motives 
and reasoning. This condition is most sharply realized in chapter 3, when Jonah 
is to tell Nineveh, “Forty days more, and Nineveh overturns” { c od ’arbcftm ydm 
wenmeweh nehpaket, 3:4). In the Notes and Comments to sections VIII—XI, I 
try to demonstrate that the ambiguity in the language is deliberate and, in fact, 
is a major plot element. 34 It may be opportune to summarize my observations 

32 This conjunction of undeserved augury and the naming of Jonah son of Amittay may 
have been in the mind of Budde (1904: 228) when he (mis)labeled the book of Jonah a 
midrash on 2 Kings 14. E. Nielsen (1979: 502) follows suit. Others have proposed to read 
Jonah as a midrash (see Alexander 1985: 37 n.5): on Exod 34:6 (focus on Jonah’s confes¬ 
sion); on Jer 18:8 (focus on God’s change of mind); on Obadiah (answering why Edom 
survives; Konig 1911: 748); on Amos 7:9, 11 (R. Coote, cited by Stuart 1987: 433). 

33 Elisha’s travel to Damascus and the role he played in Hazael’s usurpation are no less 
remarkable than Jonah’s accomplishment in Nineveh. Neither activity can be confirmed 
by independent sources. For the evidence about Damascus, see Pitard 1987: 132-38. 

34 In case one wonders why this ambiguity is never applied to the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it is good to recall that Jonah 3:4 is unique in applying the N stem of the verb 
hapak to cities. Hence, it alone permits mining the potential play on meaning which this 
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here: Jonah (and the Ninevites for that matter) regarded the phrase as predict¬ 
ing doom only; but God alone knew that it also forecast Nineveh’s change of 
heart. This type of paronomasia is fairly common in non-Israelite narratives 
regarding oracles (recall those emanating from Delphi and Dodona), and it must 
have amused an audience to have a prophet who does not fully fathom his own 
predictions. 35 

From God’s perspective, Jonah fulfills his mission whether Nineveh crum¬ 
bles or finds spiritual renewal, which explains why God cannot be dissatisfied 
with Jonah’s activities once the prophet reaches Nineveh. From Jonah’s perspec¬ 
tive, however, his charge was to declare doom only. When Nineveh survives and 
he is not commissioned to prophesy weal—as Isaiah had been (see the Com¬ 
ments to section X)—Jonah sulks. Because he never grasps the double-edged 
meaning behind the message he communicates, Jonah perceives God’s change 
of mind as a breach of proper etiquette obtaining between God and prophets, so 
he feels misused. I have sought to suggest that it is this perceived indignity, and 
not Nineveh’s deliverance, that drives Jonah to grieve and complain. 

As Jonah delivers his apologia (4:2), however, a major shift in narrative focus 
occurs. No longer is the debate about wicked cities and the messages that must 
be carried to them, but about human pride, divine freedom, and the breadth of 
God’s mercy. The immediate consequence of the miraculously sprouting 
qiqayon is a reversal of Jonah’s self-doubts, for it allows him to imagine that God 
still favors him; but the plant plays a yet more pivotal role in that God uses it to 
forge a subtly layered lesson about egoism and its frequent complement, indiffer¬ 
ence to others. 

In all of this, God uses Jonah to make points beyond the prophet’s immedi- 


stem allows. Discussions about the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah uniformly rely 
on the G stem and on derivative nouns. 

35 See also Bickerman 1976: 61 n. 89. I analyze a particularly striking example embedded 
in a Mari dream report (1984c: 286-87). Well known are the series of Delphic oracles 
with double-edged vocabulary that Croesus consistently misinterprets (Herodotus 1.23ff.; 
see Flaceli£re’s handy volume on the subject). For biblical examples, see Konig 1900: 10- 
11; Biihlmann and Scherer 1973: 88-89. There is an interesting manifestation of this 
phenomenon in Huldah’s prophecy regarding Josiah and his kingdom (2 Kgs 22:14-20; 
see above). She says that Judah shall be destroyed (w 16-17), but that, because of his 
piety, Josiah is to be buried “in peace”; furthermore, he shall not witness his land’s 
destruction (w 19-20). This message may have so emboldened Josiah that he opposed 
Necho at Megiddo, where he was slain; 2 Kgs 23:29-30. (The Chronicler offers a pious 
explanation for Josiah’s behavior.) As predicted, Josiah is buried in Jerusalem (possible 
pun on “peace”?), and he also never witnesses his kingdom’s fall. With regard to ambigu¬ 
ity in biblical nan-atives, which is currently a favorite topic in biblical interpretation, see 
M. Sternberg, who offers a nuanced categorization of the many ways ambiguity enriches 
the reading of Scripture; 1987: index, s.v. “ambiguity.” 
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ate fate. Jonah comes to be a tool by which to drive home profound ideas as well 
as homespun truths. As such, he represents the comic dupe, a character (by no 
means always humorous) that is still known to Middle Eastern folklore under 
the Turkish name Nasreddin Hodja or as Arabic Juha. 36 In Scripture this char¬ 
acter role is assigned to at least two other nonwriting messengers of God: one of 
them is unnamed, but his tale occupies 1 Kings 13; the other is Balaam, son of 
Beor, whose experiences are recounted in Numbers 22-24. 

In the first of these stories, 1 Kings 13 relates how a “man of God” comes to 
Bethel. He predicts the advent of Josiah and displays many proofs of his authen¬ 
tic powers. We later learn (v 8) that the “man of God” was operating under 
strict instruction on how to conduct himself. When a prophet from Israel, also 
unnamed, falsely cites new directives from God and persuades the “man of 
God” to alter his activities, the latter is killed by a lion, but his corpse miracu¬ 
lously is left whole to receive a proper burial. His deceiver asks to share the same 
tomb when he dies. The story is set at the beginning of the reign of Jeroboam I, 
but finds its completion at the tail end of Josiah’s reign, about three centuries 
later (2 Kgs 23:16-18). When its two segments are brought together, the tale 
becomes a paradigm for the intertwined fates of Israel and Judah. When viewed 
by itself, 1 Kings 13 illustrates what happens when prophets modify a divine 
order (compare w 9 and 17) or slacken in their zeal before thoroughly fulfilling 
their missions. The tale also warns against easy acceptance of contradictory 
prophecies, especially if conveyed by seemingly unimpeachable instruments. 
Yet, even as prophets fail, the story implies, God will continue to care for their 
dignity. 37 

Already in antiquity, Origen connected Jonah and Balaam, because both 
were reluctant prophets and because they were charged with messages to nations 
not their own. 38 The traditions about Balaam that are preserved in Hebrew 

36 Hodja/Juha tales range all over folklore typologies, predominantly, fitting into the 
trickster category. A holy man, Hodja can also be on the other side of the joke, and his 
example drives home a worthy lesson. There are examples in which heaven plays games 
with Hodja. Collections of such tales are found in Barnham 1924, but the most thorough 
treatment is still that of Wesselski 1911. Dundes gives a bibliography on the comic dupe 
in 1965: 400-2. Mather (see above) and Rauber (below, n. 41) are two scholars who 
arrive at similar formulations by taking dissimilar paths. 

37 On this tale and its contribution to the problem of false prophecy, see Crenshaw 1971: 
41—46. Somewhat complementary is the lesson delivered by the tightly drawn narrative 
about the prophet who makes seemingly absurd demands of other prophets (1 Kgs 20:35— 
36). This incident is itself used as background for lambasting Ahab’s peacemaking with 
Ben-Hadad of Damascus. 

38 Duval 1973: 194-97 n. 107. The midrash rabbah on Exod 4:3 assembles Moses, Ba¬ 
laam, Jeremiah, and Jonah in the category of reluctant prophets (ibid. 89 n. 95). Jonah 
and Balaam share a mixed evaluation from later traditional exegetes, Jewish and Chris- 
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Scripture are multiple and complex. 39 Those collected in Numbers 22-24 them¬ 
selves are woven from segments of probably independent origins that link prose 
and poetry, realism and fancy. In Num 22:7-14, an enemy of Israel asks a 
Gentile prophet to go to a foreign land in order to prophesy against God’s 
chosen. The prophet, consulting with the god of the enemy, refuses to accept 
his charge. Note how the mise en scene here is as unlikely as the opening verses 
in Jonah, where a prophet is commissioned to forewarn a nation that will bring 
an end to Israel. In Num 22:15-21, an enemy of Israel again asks a Gentile 
prophet to go to a foreign land in order to prophesy against God’s chosen. The 
prophet consults with his enemy’s god and is given leave to speak that god’s 
message, if he is approached, by men once more. In Num 22:22-35, without 
awaiting for a proper omen the prophet makes his way. An angel is ready to 
strike him, but he is saved by his wondrously talking donkey. The prophet learns 
his lesson and continues his mission. In Num 22:36 to 24:35, Balaam finally 
appears before Balak and, on two successive occasions, blesses Israel (involun¬ 
tarily) using God’s own words. When asked to curse Israel for the third time, 
Balaam comes to accept his fate. His subsequent responses are equally compli¬ 
mentary toward Israel, albeit drawn from his own inspiration. Balaam completes 
his mission and returns home, empty of the honors that Balak was to grant him; 
but he becomes a wiser prophet, having learned to recognize the greatness of 
Israel and of its God. 

Jonah as “Comic Hero." 

The reasonable man adapts himself to the world: the unreasonable one 

persists in trying to adapt the world to himself. Therefore all progress 

depends on the unreasonable man. 40 

While Jonah serves nicely as a comic dupe by which to affirm God’s omnipo¬ 
tence, his personality is by no means self-effacing. Jonah's character actually 
differs markedly from the better-known paradigm in which, after mild protests, 
a prophet succumbs to God’s will. Although some prophets will sometimes feel 
abandoned by God or will occasionally denounce the grinding demands God 


tian. On Balaam, much has been written recently because of the discoveries at Deir Alla 
of accounts that mention him in obscure contexts. An accessible evaluation with bibliog¬ 
raphy is Hackett 1986. The "first Combination” of the Deir Alla text receives an inte¬ 
grated treatment in V. Sasson 1985. 

39 Deuteronomy 23:5-6, Josh 24:9-10, and Mic 6:5 stress only Balaam’s readiness to act 
as an anti-Israel hireling. Numbers 31:8 and Josh 13:22 record that he was executed at 
Midian. 

40 Bernard Shaw, Man and Superman, from "The Revolutionist’s Handbook,” s.v. "Rea¬ 
son.” 
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makes on them, none but Jonah experiences as many emotional fluctuations 
within so brief a narrative. Jonah keeps on reacting to God’s activities, quickly 
and pungently: he protests his mission with his feet (chapter 1) only to surrender 
totally when caught (chapter 1); he fulfills God's order with alacrity (chapter 3), 
but then reproaches God when feeling slighted; he rejoices when feeling justi¬ 
fied, but becomes suicidal a few hours later (chapter 4). Yet, throughout these 
episodes in which Jonah’s feelings ride a roller coaster, we do not sense that 
Jonah ever acts out of character, even if we do not always sympathize with his 
reactions. This consistency in portrayal no doubt serves to unify the story; but it 
also fixes in our mind a remarkable trait about Jonah: he simply will not allow 
heaven to dictate moves in total disregard of his own dignity, and it is for this 
reason that we may call him a “comic hero.” 41 In this light, the way chapter 4 
ends is particularly suggestive: Jonah does not answer God because the narrator 
cannot let him rip into the weaknesses of God’s logic (see the Comments in 
section XI). 

Jonah has two other traits that are worth noting: wherever he goes, Jonah 
brings bedlam in his wake and raises clamor, while paradoxically, Jonah remains 
aloof from other human beings. 42 Despite the crowd scenes in chapters 3 and 4, 

41 R. M. Torrance has this to say about the comic hero (1978: viii): “In the resulting 
conflict, or ag6n, he proves himself a hero by courageous perseverance, resourceful intelli¬ 
gence, and a more or less conscious acceptance of the inevitable risks that he chooses to 
run in his willfully comic challenge to the deadly seriousness of his world.” D. F. Rauber 
(1970) treats Jonah as a travesty (in the category's original sense), in which important 
truths are disguised as high comedy. He views Jonah as a prophet who develops from 
schlemiel (“born loser”) to mensch, an admiring term applied to solid persons: “[Jonah] 
has a kind of twisted independence of mind and a great integrity of spirit; he is well 
worth listening to.” Rauber’s study is marred (some might say enriched) by a penchant to 
“Yiddishize” Jonah into a Hasidic tale, replete with warm-hearted but gruff-voiced per¬ 
sonalities. See already Paul Goodman’s play , Jonah (1965). 

42 On the loneliness of Jonah, see Fisch 1986: 217-20. It is tempting to follow this line 
of inquiry and offer a full-fledged psychological evaluation of Jonah. I resist it, but 
mention studies by other scholars who are not as reticent. Erich Fromm reads the tale as 
symbolic of the hero’s inner experiences. Fromm’s analysis is repeated by many of the 
scholars I am about to mention; pp. 22-23 of The Forgotten Language (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1951), cited in Preminger and Greenstein 1986: 469-70. H. H. 
Fingert (1954) offers a classic Freudian Oedipal reading, “This prayer of Jonah’s appears 
to be a symbolic representation of the childhood fantasy of being in the mother’s womb” 
(p. 59). J. More (1970: 7) also gives a Freudian interpretation, but accentuates another 
dimension of the problem: “I therefore believe that Jonah’s wish to destroy the people of 
Nineveh may be viewed as being determined, at least in part, by infantile sibling rivalry. 
Nineveh would, in this context, be the ‘bad’ mother. . . . God, Jonah’s father-figure, is 
the God of Nineveh too.” A. D. Cohen (1972: 171) presents a clinical analysis of Jonah's 
mental state at the opening of the fourth chapter: "Jonah’s behavior represents a clear 
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he remains easily distinguishable: on ship, by not participating in efforts to 
placate the gods; in Nineveh, by disappearing as soon as he announces God’s 
message. He also keeps his distance from God. In the second chapter—when in 
the belly of the fish—and even in the fourth chapter—when alone with his 
maker—we never sense the ease in relationship and the intimate rapport which 
we know to obtain among God, patriarchs, and many prophets. 43 Although at 
one point Jonah eventually tries to excuse his earlier conduct, God never feels 
the need to do the same when Nineveh is spared. On neither side, therefore, is 
there introspection, candid reassessment of positions, or a willingness to narrow 
differences. Instead, baroque situations replace reasoned dialogues as arenas in 
which to air the issues that matter most to God and Jonah. Escape toward 
Tarshish becomes a plausible alternative to declaring doom upon Nineveh; the 
fish’s belly becomes a proper atmosphere in which to learn penitence; mischie¬ 
vous divine tricks on nature become the best vehicles by which to teach endur¬ 
ing lessons; wicked cities are spared because of a vast and vastly ignorant popula¬ 
tion. 

God. In Jonah, God is never the distant participant, providentially guiding 
and sustaining the destiny of human beings; rather, he actively shapes the devel¬ 
opment of events and readily enters into tete d tete with his prophet. He is there 
to begin the tale and initiate its action by sending Jonah to unworthy Nineveh; 
he is also there to end the book with an object sermon. Even as Jonah hies into 
the ship’s bowel, it suits God’s purpose to let him wallow in a false sense of 
security; and soon Jonah leams that there is no escaping a divinely imposed 
burden. 

This readiness to toy with mortals is a conspicuous vision the narrator has 
about Jonah’s God; the ship, the sailors, the fish, the Ninevites, even nature 
itself are all called upon to demonstrate this attribute. We perceive one side of 
this trait, hard-edged and harsh, as God relentlessly boosts terror on all but the 
guilty party aboard ship; we recover another of its facets, mocking, even sinister, 
as God repeats what once was a solicitous question (“Are you utterly dejected?”) 
just after ruining the only joy he gives to Jonah. These examples of God’s more 


clinical picture of despair and, more fundamentally, of depression.” The Lacocques 
(1981) are influenced by Fromm’s reading (see the quotation prefacing this section). 
Ackerman (1981) flirts with Jungian archetypes that are less obvious in his latest discus¬ 
sion of Jonah (1987). And U. Steffen’s book (1982) is an attractive and nicely illustrated 
introduction to Jonah symbolisms. It includes overviews of psychoanalytic readings of 
Jonah. 

43 I must quote from a letter of D. N. Freedman, ‘"This intimacy that lies at the root of 
revealed religion defies and nullifies all attempts at philosophical theology and in the end 
makes biblical religion at once sublime and exceedingly primitive and anthropomorphic.” 
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harmful manifestations (some have used the adjective “demonic”) are by no 
means confined to Jonah, for we meet them under various guises throughout 
Scripture: in Genesis 4, when Cain is made jealous of his brother; in Exodus 4, 
when Moses is attacked on the road to Egypt; in Judges 9, when an “evil spirit” 
distances Abimelech from the Shechemites; in 1 Samuel 16 (and following 
chapters), when Saul helplessly witnesses his own disintegration; in 1 Kings 22, 
when a “lying spirit” steers Ahab and Jehosaphat to defeat; in Isaiah 37, when 
Sennacherib is sent home to be murdered; in Job, when its hero is crushed just 
so that God could win a bet. 44 

Yet, as the poet teaches, “the Lord does not reject forever; having punished 
harshly, he has compassion befitting his immense benevolence” (Lam 3:31-33). 
Accordingly, this toying trait is not constant throughout the narrative, but is 
interrupted by occasions on which God shows concern for those in terrible 
straits. Even as the sailors increasingly panic (see Notes on wayyire } u of 1:5, 10, 
16), signs abound that all will be well: the helmsman has an insight into the 
cause of the storm (v 6); Jonah is quickly singled out by cast lots, and through 
him God gives the sailors clues on how to behave. Two more wonders (w 13 
and 15) follow to demonstrate that God can be patient with individuals when 
they are groping for the truth. The remaining chapters contain similar evidence 
of God’s concern: in dispatching a fish to save Jonah from drowning; in fore¬ 
warning Nineveh; even in raising the plant as shade over a moody Jonah. 

This kindly disposition to individuals is most sharply drawn in 4:7-11, 
where, after satisfying Jonah’s personal insecurity with the role of a prophet, 
God brings back the issue of Nineveh’s deliverance. It is not enough for Jonah 
to walk away from Nineveh having learned nothing that he did not know before 
(4:2); rather, Jonah’s eyes must be opened to another dimension of God’s mercy: 
whether people repent from sin is not the only criterion that God evaluates 
when granting forgiveness. God refuses to rehearse the vocabulary of mercy with 
which Jonah is armed and deliberately trivializes the causes that swayed him to 
pardon Nineveh’s crime. As in Job, the relevant lesson is about the incapacity of 
mortals to understand, let alone to judge, their God. 


44 Crenshaw (1971: 77-90) discusses these and other occasions on which God either 
afflicts individuals or beguiles them toward their own destruction. One of his conclusions 
is that “in essence deception [on the part of God] is but a means of leading Israel to 
repentance or judgment, the purpose of which is salvation” (p. 90). Lindstrom offers the 
most recent full study of the relevant passages (1983). He finds scriptural arguments on 
the cause of evil to be complex and not always consistent. While the Hebrews did not 
blame God for all evil, they also did not ascribe it to powers beyond God. 
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Looking Ahead 

It is the nature of biblical scholarship that each generation of researchers draws 
upon issues vital to its own time and invests them in its reinterpretation of 
Hebraic culture and literature. In an age (such as ours) in which there are 
reassessments of inherited assumptions, some venerable opinions regarding Jo¬ 
nah will be deemed obsolete while many more will be molded to suit prevailing 
convictions. It should follow, therefore, that elucidating Jonah (indeed any bibli¬ 
cal text) is a goal that can never be permanently or fully realized. 

I believe that the fate to which I am assigning this gem from Scripture is 
appropriate to a book that disturbs the predictable roles and distinct beliefs with 
which the Bible has taught us to be comfortable. I make no claim that my 
present contributions deserve to endure longer than the proposals I have just 
criticized; accordingly, as I take leave of Jonah, I offer my best wishes to the 
next person who would pick up the many challenges of this occasionally irksome, 
but always provocative and tantalizing, little book. 
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